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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The Census of tlie Panjab Province was carried out in 1881 bv Mr. 
(afierwards Sir Denzil) Ilibotson of the Indian Civil Service and bis Keport 
on the Census was published in 1883. The Eepoi-t lias always been recognised 
ns one of the most remarkable official publications in India, and a work of 
the greatest value both from the administrative and from the literary and 
scientific point of view. It at once attracted widespread attention, more 
especially in view of the copious information which it provided regarding the 
people of the Province, and a separ.ite volume was issued in 1883, under the 
title of ‘'Punjab Ethnography"' which contained a reprint of those portions 
of the Report which dealt with the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, 
Castes and Tribes of the people. The number of copies published, however,' 
both of i.hc Report and of the Ethnography, was comparatively small and they 
are now difficult to procure outside Indian official circles. There are at the same 
time indications of a continuing demand for the Report, and more especially for 
the ethnological portion of it, and to meet this demand the Punjab Government 
has determined t,o undertake the issue of the present volume. 

This volume reproduces a portion only,— birt that is the most important 
portion,— of the original Report, namely the chapter on the Races, Castes and 
Tribes of the Panjab. The chapters on Religion and Language, which formed 
part of the " Ethnography " published in 1883, though valuable and interest- 
ing, have necessarily lost something of their original importance owing to the 
progress made in scientific enquiry during the last thirty years, but the chapter 
on the Races, Castes and Tribes still contains much valuable information that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere, and this chapter must always command attention 
and respect for its vigorous and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The 
figures are, of course, out of date and the territorial boundaries of the Province 
and districts with which the chapter deals are now considerably altered. There 
are also, no doubt, points on which later investigation suggests modification of 
the facts and opinions originally given, but it has been thought best to repro- 
duce the chapter as it stands, without any attempt to annotate it or bring it up 
to date It is believed that in this way the wishes of most readers will best be 
met, and it is felt that by this cour-se the volume will best fulfil the further 
object which the Govcrrrraent of the Panjab has in view, namely, the per- 
petuation of the memory of the original writer. 

There are so many still alive to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was personally 
known that anything like a complete description of his career in this introduc- 
tion is unnecessary, but it may not be out of place to mention a few of its 
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outstanding features. He was torn on August 30thj 1847, and after being 
educated at St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
entered tbe Indian Civil Service in 1870. He was early in his service selected 
for the special posts of Settlement Officer of the Karniil District and Superin- 
tendent of Census Operations in t he Panjstb. He subsequently filled from time 
to time the appointments of Director of Public Insf ruction and Financial Com- 
missioner in the Panjab, Secretary to the Government of India in the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, Chief Commissioner of flic Central Provinces, and 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. In 1307 ho liccanic Lieut enant-Goveimor 
of the Punjab, but held that important post for all too short a fimejsnccuinlung 
to a fatal malady on the 21st of Febrnary 1008. 

No one to whom Sir Denzil lbl>etson was Inown can ever forget his 
personality ; his tall and commanding presenct*, liis vivacious and original 
conversation, his constant sense of humour, his quick iiulign.ation and his equally 
quick sympathy. For the thoroughness of his enidif ion in many dh’oetions he 
was unsni’passod in India and as an administrator there arc not a few who liold 
lum to have been the greatest Indian Civil Servant of our time. Ilis character 
and career arc admirably summed np in an inscription placed by t he Viceroy 
on whose Council he served on tlu- walls of the Simla Church which nms as 
follows ; — 


UNTIRlJr0 IN ADMINI.STRA'1 ION, 
FkaHT.ESS in DOINO RIGHT, 

A SCHOLAR AND A MAN Of APrAlllS, 
Lotat. in co-operation, devoted in friendship. 
He gave to Indi.\ hxs love. 


AND ins t.ipk. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE 

TO THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF 1881. 


Tv writing the a(!eompanying report on the Panjitb Census of 1881^ I 
liave steadily ]ve])t two main ohj(^ets h(Tore me. I have attempted to 

produce a work wliiidi shall Ik' usoful to District officers as a handbook of 
reference* on all tlie subjects dt^alt uith in ilie Census Schedules^ and which 
shall stand wiih regard to such subjects in a position somewhat similar 
<0 that- oecupi(‘d by the inodirn Settlement Report in resi^ect of revenue 
matters. Hvcondly^ I liave (‘n<h‘avoured to record in some detail the experience 
gain<‘d at tliis t'ensus, fur guidanta* on ilic occasion of future enumerations. 
My jmrsuanco of each of these objc^cts has helped to swell the size of the 
report. 

Jt would liave Ijcen easy to UTite a shoi*t notice of some of tlie more 
obvious coiudnsions to he* drawn from the r(*nsns totals of the Province as a 
wholly ; and such a notic'O would douhtl(‘ss have technically sufficed as a report 
to (Government u])On the ojierations which T had superintended. But it would 
liav(j )»een of small use for future reference^ and would have served no purpose 
beyond that of furnishing the text for a Government resolution. A Census 
report is not meant meredy for th<‘ information of the Secretariat; it is 
intended to h(' constantly rcfemMl to in every office of the Province. The 
mere r<‘sults would ill S{‘rve this <md in the absence of an interpreter. It is of 
but small advantng(‘ to cast voluminous tables of naked figures at the heads of 
District officers; without at the sanu' time explaining what they represent, 
whicli can he done by no one but him who compiled them, and drawing from 
tluan the more important conclusions to which tlioy lead, which few will draw 
but he whos<‘ special business it is to do so.^ 

In the ordinary routine of distruit work, information is constantly needed 
regarding some feature or other of tlie society which we govern. That in- 
formation often exists in print ; but in India liliraries are few and books scarce; 
while where tlie latter are available, they are often too detailed or too learned 
for the jiractical purpos(«s of tlie District otlioer. It has been my endeavour to 
furnish suc-li a sketcli of the salient features of native society in the Panjab 
as will often sup)dy the immediate need, and at the same time to indicate 
where, if anywhere, further details may he found. A Census report is not 

1 ]Mucli of the length of the report i** due to the exceptionally large number of the administrative 
units for which Die se|)tu*ate ligxnu'S had to be diMcussed. (See section 929, page 468.) The ISTative 
States took great with the Census ; and, axmit from the intrinsic value of the results, it would 
have been ungracious to discuss their figures less fully than our own. 
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light reading ; and men taie it tip, not to read it thronglij, Int to obtain fnmi 
it information on some definite point. It is therefore more important iha.i it 
should be complete than that it should be brief; and so long as its arrangf^- 
ment directs the student at once to the place where he will find %\hnt wants, 
without compelling him to wade through irrelevant matter, the fnlkr the 
information which he there finds on the subject, the more vaKuible will tfh'* 
report be to him. I have therefore omitted nothing relevant tliat se<une<l to uui 
to be interesting or iiseful, simply becansii it oceui)ied space. 

The difficulty of an Indian Census spimgs mainly from two sources; tlu* 
infinite diversity of the material to he dealt with, and our own infinite ignor- 
ance of that material. The present Census was, as regards the IVinjub and in 
respect of its minuteness and accuracy of detail, pmdi<‘aHy a first expf^riitjent ; 
and one of its most valuable results has been to sIkuv us wlu*re our chief 
difficulties lie, and how and why W'e have on this oviixsion fn‘qu(‘ntiy raile<J to 
overcome them. If the j)resent Census had b<‘en one for all time, nothing mon^ 
would have been needed than sucdi a brief account of the opt rations as wouhl 
have explained to the student of the results luuv those results had lanii 
obtained. If, on the other hand, a Census were annual nnurnunu*, an 
office, with its permanent staff and traditions, would liave taken the j)lace of 
the record of the experience which I have att(‘mpted to frame. Hut tlu* 
operations will be i^epeated after inteivals of ten y(*ars. U has thert*rorc bc(‘n 
my endeavour to reeoixl the experience now gained in smit <lctail as may cnabh^ 
us to avoid past errors on a future occasion, to point out <*very <lcreti that 
the test of actual practice disclosed in the schtmte, and to put forth every 
suggestion that my experience led me to think could be of use to my sueces-or 
in 1891. 

Till now nothing of the sort has been attiunj^ted in the Pan jab. '^Hie 
meagre report on the Census of 18GS affords no record of the exjuvieui c^ oF tia* 
past or suggestions for guidance in the future; uhih* fliougli 8i‘ttk‘ment 
reports and sin tilar publications contain a vast mass of invaluabh* iiiforntal ion 
regarding the people, it is scattered and fragmentary, and TH*<'de(! to be 
collected, comjiared, and consolidated. A Census recurs only aft^-r ct»nsid(U’ablc 
intervals, and it will not be necessary on each subsequent occasion to rewrite 
the whole of the present report- Much will be added ; more \\ill be i'(UTeet< d ; 
the new figures will be examined and compared with the prtsent ones ; the old 
conclusions wdll be modified, and new ones drawn. But tin* main groundwork 
of the report will stand unaltered. 

I have not absolutely confined myself in tlu^ following pages to facts ami 
figures which will be immediately useful for the actual purposes of a«! ministra- 
tion. I have not hesitated to enter occasionally into general discussions 
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on certain subjects, gueh as religion and caste, and to express my own views on 
the matter. I venture to think that these digressions are not the least interest- 
ing portions of the voluine ; and in a report which must of necessity consist 
for the most part of a dry discussion of figures, any passage of general interest 
is welcome, if only as a relief. But my chief object in entering upon these 
discussions has been, to draw the attention of my readers to the extraordinary 
interest of the material which lies in such abundance ready to the hand of all 
Indian omcials, and which would, if collected and recorded, be of such immense 
value to students of sociology. Our ignorance of the customs and beliefs 
of the peophi among whom we dwell is surely in some respects a reproach 
to us ; for not only does that ignoi-ance deprive European science of material 
which it gieatly needs, but it also involves a distinct loss of administrative 
power to ourselves. And if aught that I have written in this report should 
incline any from among my reader-s to a study of the social and religious 
phienomcna by which they are sun-ounded, I at any rate shall be amply repaid 
for my labour-. 

Moreover, Indian official literature is gradually gaining for itself students 
from lieyond the limits of India, and European scholars are tur-ning to it for 
the facts of which they find themselves in need. In his rUlage Communities 
(pages H-l'-n) Sir Henry Maiire writes of Indian Settlement reports: ‘’‘’They 
''constitute a whole literature of very great extent and variety, and of the 
"utmost value and instructiveness. I am afraid I must add that the English 
" reader, whose attention is not called to it by official duty, not unusually finds 
" It very unattractive or even repulsive. But the reason I believe to be, that 
" the elementary knowledge which is the key to it has for the most part never 
" been reduced to writing at all.-" I see no reason why an Indian report 
should of necessity be repulsive or unintelligible ; and I have ventured, 
here and there, to add at the expense of brevity matter which would perhaps 
be supcrfhious if addressed exclusively to Indian officials. 

The more we learn of the people and their ways, the more profoundly 
must we become impressed with the vastness of the field and with the immense 
diversity which it presents. Not only is our knowledge of the facts as nothing 
compared with our ignorance ; but the facts themselves vary so greatly from 
one part of the Panjab to another, that it is almost impossible to make any 
general statement whatever concerning them which shall be true for the whole 
Province. I have not always stopped to say so ; and I have not unfrequently 
made assertions, as it were ex cathedrd infallibili. But I would always be 
undei-stood to mean, in writing of the people, that while I have taken pains to 
obtain the best and most trustworthy information available, I only present 
it for what it is worth, and that it will almost certainly be inapplicable 
to some parts at least of the Panjdb. Yet I do not think that the uncertain 
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value which attaches to the information that I have recorded renders that; ia- 
formation loss worthy ol' record. Tn matters such as arc d isciisst ‘d in tliis 
report, the next best things to having tliem put rightly is to lave th(;in put 
wrongly, if only the wrongness 1 )e air intelligent wrongness ; for so we sti nni - 
late inquiry and provoke eritua'sin ; and it is only hy palient and widr'spreat 1 
inquiry and incessant and iniinrlo eritieism, that we ean hope to arrive nir thes't; 
subjects at accurate information and sound gmeralisations. Nothing^ wonUl 
so welcome to me as to find the olficors of the Provinee setting to work tn 
correct and supplement the information given in my report ; for the more* 
holes they will pick and tlie more publicly they will jiiidc them, the faster shiil I 
we extend and improve onr knowledge of th(‘ matters iliscnssed.^ 

I need not apologise for the many and pialpahle defects of the report:, no 
far as they are due to the haste with whieh all odreial ]»ubiications have to l>t‘ 
prepared. Pages which have been written against time in the first in staiKie, wluVl i 
have been sent to press often without even the most cursory revision, a.nd wliich , 
when once in type, the wriler lias not felt at liberty to improve sav<‘ hy the inost 
trifling corrections, must not be judged hy any literary standard. But T m nsta 
in justice to myself, be allowed to make one I'xplanation wliicli will a<‘connt for 
much hurried and slovenly work that is only too apparent, in the fol ln\vinf» 
pages. On the 13th of Jamiary 1883, T received ordera from fclio Pan jal> 
Government to the eiSect that (,he report must be finished without fail liy tin * 
end of the following February. When these orders reached mo, T Iiad com- 
pleted only Chapters I, IT, and TV, and the first two Parts of Ohiijrter III 5 
while Part II of Chapter VI which deals with Pathans and Biloolies, a-nil tlu:i 
greater portion of Chapters XI and XII and of the first two Parts of Olia^ter 
XTII, were written in the rough, though exceedingly incomplete. Fhus I lad 
six weeks allowed me within which to fill in the lacunn in these last sectioas, 
to discuss increase and decrease of population, langitage, caste with the excep- 
tion of PathAns and Biloches, age, sex, and civil condition, occupations, educa- 
tion, and infirmities, and to summarise the results of our Censxrs experience - 
The portion of the report which was wholly written within these six wcekss 
comprises some 260 pages of print. It is hardly to he wondered that my' 
treatment of these subjects is hasty and imperfect. My own feeling on 1 oobing- 
back, is one of surprise that I accomplished the task after any fashion wlinte-ver_ 
But on the 26th of Febroary the MS. of my report was completely ready for 
press, and has not been touched since then. The pre.ss has been kept fully- 
supplied with copy from the end of October 1882 ; and the sulisequonl delaj^ is 
wholly due to the difficulty experienced in getting the report printcid and 
published. 

1 I would suggest the pages of PanJiSh Nntes and Queries, a small periodieal I'luit 8tartci3 
under the JSditorship of Captain Temple of Amb£la, as a convenient medium for discussion,' 
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1 ne(Hl hardly say how largely 1 am indebted to others for both facts and 
Ideas. The greater part of the information contained in the report has been 
either taken froru scattered i^ubllcatlons and fro. a district Settlement or Census 
reports, or furnislied mo hy correspondents. I owe much to Mr. Wilson^s 
Code of ''rribal CJustoiu in Sirsa and to Mr. Baiddey^s notes on the Jalandhar 
<l!strict, ))otli of which the writers placed in my hands in MS., and to Mr. 
Tupper^s woidc on Panjah Customary Law ; while every chapter of the report 
attests niy obligations to Mr. Alex. Anderson for the prompt and complete 
manner in which ho answered nay uumerous inquiries about the peculiar and 
interesting tract of which lie wass in charge. In one respect I was singularly 
ill-fitted for the task eatrnstecl to me ; for practically speaking my whole 
Indian service had been confined to a single district (Karndl), which does not 
even lie in the Panjab pitoper. Thus I have been throughout in the greatest 
danger of wrongly extending to tlie Province, as a whole, knowledge acquired 
in a sJiiall and very special portion of it. I can hardly hope that I have 
altogether escaped this pitfall ; but that I have not fallen into it more fre- 
queirtly, is wholly due to the invaluable assistance rendered me by Messrs. 
Alex. Anderson, Coldstream, Douie, O^Brien, Steedman, Thomson, and Wilson. 
These gentlemen have carefully read the proofs of the report as they issued 
from the press ; and their crillcisins have enabled me to correct many faults 
and errors, and to add much that is valuable. I cannot express too strongly 
my obligation to them for uiulertaldng and carrying through in their hardly- 
earned leisure so tedious and uninteresting a task. My warmest thanks are 
also due to Messrs. Cunningham, Douie, and Merk for valuable help un- 
sparingly given on all points relating to the frontier tribes ; to Major Plowden 
for his careful examination of the sections on the Pathans and their language ; 
to Mr. Christie for his eopioxis and suggestive annotation of my discussion of 
the vagrant and criminal classes ; to Mr. Tapper for much valuable help given 
in the earlier stages of the operations 5 and to Dr. Dickson and the Rev. Mr. 
Wherry for the personal attention they most kindly bestowed on the Census 
planting, without which I should scarcely have succeeded in getting the work 
done. But. these are only a few among the many who have helped me. I 
applied for assistance to many officers of many Departments, and to none in 
vain ; and it is to the help thus received by me, that whatever value my report 
may be found to possess is mainly due. 

My warmest acknowleclg meats are due to Mr. W. C. Plowden, Commis- 
sioner of Census, for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient consider- 
ation with which he listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for the 
kind anxiety which he evinced from first to last to do anything and everything 
that might make matters easier for me, so far as the unity of the Imperial 
scheme permitted- 
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Finally^ I would express my grateful sense of the courtesy aiul consider- 
atiun which I experienced at the hands of District oflicers throughout tlio oper- 
ations. My position as Superintendent of the Census was one of some delicacy ; 
for it obliged me to inspect, criticise, and report on the work of olHccrs much 
senior to myself. That my relations with those officers were throughout of the 
most pleasant and cordial nature, is due to a good feeling on their part for 
which I am indebted to them. 

Simla : 

The 30th Aiigmt 1883. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

(Being a bepbint op the chapteb on ‘ Tee KaceS; Castos and Tbibes op 
THE People' in the Repobt on the Panjab Censes op 1881.) 


(The bracketed figures in the margin refer to the pages of the original edition and 
those without brackets to the pages of this reprint.) 


PART I.— CASTE IN THE PANJAB. 

[P, 172] C33. The popular eoneeption of caste.— An old agnostic is said to have 

summed up his philosophy in the following words : — “ The only thing I know 
“ is that I know nothing ; and I am not quite sure that I know that." His 
words express very exactly my own feelings regarding caste in the Panjab. My 
experience is that it is almost impossible to make any statement whatever re- 
garding any one of the castes we have to deal with, absolutely tnie as it may be 
a.s regards one part of the Province, which shall not presently be contradicted 
with equal truth as regards the same people in some other district. Yet I 
shall attempt to set forth briefly what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon 
whicli caste is based ; and in doing so I shall attempt partly to explain why it 
is that the institution is so extiuordinarily unstable, audits phsenomona so 
diverse in different localities. "What I propound in the following paragraphs 
is simply my working hypothesis as it at present stands ; hut I shall not stop 
to say so as I write, though almost every proposition made must be taken sub- 
ject to limitations, often sufficiently obvions, and not unfrequently involved in 
some other proposition made in the very next paragraph. My views are of 
little weight so long as they are not illustrated and supported by instances drawn 
from actually existing fact. Such instances I have in great abundance, and they 
will he found in part in the detailed description of castes which follow this dis- 
cussion. But I have leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal 
what I have recorded j and I give my conception of caste with a crudeness of 
exposition which lack of time forbids me to modify, not because I think that 
it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, but because I 
believe that it is nearer to that truth than is the generally received theory of 
cast'’ ‘V5 ^ r-i'^'-rstand it.' 

The popular and currently received theory of caste 1 take to consist of 
three main articles : — 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, and wholly 
peculiar to that religion alone ; 

(3) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in 
general under the heads of Brdhman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra : 

' Owing to the limitation of the time allowed me to complete the report, the whole of this 
chapter except Part II was written in less than three weeks. It would have taken me as many 
months to have digested and put into shape the whole of my material. 
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(3) that caste is perpetual and immutable^ and has been transmitted 
from generation to generation throughout the ages of Hindu 
history and myth without the possibility of change- 

Now I should doubtless be exaggerating in the opposite direction^ but I 
nk that I should still be far nearer to the truth if^ in opposition to the 
pular conception thus defined, I were to say — 

(1) that caste is a social far more than a religious institution ; that it has 

no necessary connection whatever with the Hindu religion, fur- 
ther than that under that religion certain ideas and customs 
common to all primitive nations have been developed and per- 
petuated in an unusual degree j and that conversion from 
Hinduism to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect 
upon caste : 

(2) that there are Brahmans who are looked upon as outcasts by those 

who under the fourfold classifi-cation would be classed as Sudras ; 
that there is no such thing as a Vaisya now existing ; that it is 
very doubtful indeed whether there is such a thing as a 
Kshatriya., and if there is, no two people are agreed as to where 
we shall look for him ; and that Sudra has no present significance 
save as a convenient term of abuse to apply to somebody else 
whom you consider lower than yourself; while the number of 
castes which can be classed under any one or under no one of the 
four heads, according as private opinion may vary, is almost in- 
numerable ; 

(3) that nothing can be more variable and more difficult to define than 

caste ; and that the fact that a generation is descended from 
ancestors of any given caste creates a presumption, and nothing 
more, that that generation also is of the same caste, a pre- 
sumption liable to be defeated by an infinite variety of circum- 
stances- 

334. The hereditary nature of occu:atioiis— Among all primitive 
iples we find the race split up into a number of tribal communities held 
;ether by the tie of common descent, each tribe being self-contained and 
:-sufficing, and bound by strict rules of marriage and inheritance, the common 
ject of which is to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tribe, 
ere is as yet no diversity of occupation. Among more advanced societies 
ere occupations have become differentiated, the tribes have almost altogether 
appeared ; and we find in their place corporate communities or guilds held 
;ether by the tie of common occupation rather than of common blood, each 
ild being ^ self-contained and self-governed, and bound by strict rules, the 
amon object of which is to strengthen the guild and to confine to it the 
rets of the craft which it practises. Such were the trades-guilds of the 
Idle ages as we first meet with them in European history. But all modern 
uiry into their origin and earlier constitution tends to the conclusion— and 
dern authorities on the development of primitive institutions are rapidly 
epting that conclusion — that the guild in its first form was, no less than the 
)e, based upon common descent ; and that the fundamental idea which lay 
the root of the institution in its inception was the hereditary nature of 
upation. Now here we have two principles, community of blood and eom- 
nity of occupation. So long as the hereditary nature of occupation was in- 


[P. 173] 
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violable, so long as the blacksmith's son must be and nobody else could be a 
blacksmith, the two principles were identical. But the struggle for existence is 
too severe^ the conditions of existence too varied,, and the character and capacity 
of individuals too diverse to permit of this inviolability being long main- 
tained ; and in any but the most rudimentary form of society it must, like the 
socialist's dream of equal division of wealth, cease to exist from the very instant 
of its birth. And from the moment when the hereditary nature of occupation 
ceases to be invariable and inviolable, the two principles of community of blood 
and community of occupation become antagonistic- The antagonism still con- 
tinues. In every community which the world has ever seen there have been grades 
of position and distinctions of rank ; and in all societies these grades and distinc- 
tions are governed by two considerations, descent and calling. As civilisation 
advances and the ideas of the community expand in more liberal growth, the 
latter is ever gaining in iinportance at the expense of the former ; the question 
what a man is, is ever more and more taking precedence of the question what 
his father was. But in no society that the world has yet seen has either of 
these two considerations ever wholly ceased to operate ; in no community has 
the son of the coal-heaver been born the equal of the son of the nobleman, or 
the man who dies a trader been held in the same consideration as he who dies a 
statesman ; while in all the son has begun where the father left off. The com- 
munities of India in whose midst the Hindu religion has been developed are 
no exceptions to this rule ; but in their case special circumstances have com- 
bined to preserve in greater integrity and to perpetuate under a more advanced 
state of society than elsewhere the hereditary nature of occupation, and thus in 
a higher degree than in other modern nations to render identical the two prin- 
ciples of community of blood and community of occupation. And it is this 
difference, a difference of degree rather than of kind, a survival to a later age 
of an institution which has died out elsewhere rather than a new growth pecu- 
liar to the Hindu nation, which makes us give a new name to the old thing 
and call caste in India what we call position or rank in England. 

335, Occupation tlie primary basis of caste. — The whole basis of diver- 
sity of caste is diversity of occupation. The old division into Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Yaisya, Sudra, and the Mlechchha or outcast who is below the 
Sudra, is but a division into the priest, the warrior, the husbandman, the 
artisan, and the menial ; and the more modern development which substitut- 
ed trader for husbandman as the meaning of Vaisya or the people did not 
alter the nature of the classification. William Priest, J ohn King, Edward 
Farmer, and James Smith are but the survivals in England of the four varnas 
of Manu. But in India which, as I have already explained in chapter IV, 
sections 2 11-1 2-, to which 1 would here refer the reader, was priest-ridden to an 
extent unknown to the experience of Europe even in the middle ages, the 
dominance of one special occupation gave abnormal importance to all distinctions 
of occupation. The Brahman, who could at first claim no separate descent by 
which he should be singled out from among the Aryan community, sought to 
exalt his office and to propitiate his political rulers, who were the only rivals he 
had to feai’, by degrading all other occupations and conditions of life. Tur- 
tle, a^explained in the sections just referred to, the principle of hereditary 
occupation was to him as a class one of the most vital importance. As the 
Brahmans increased in number, those numbers necessarily exceeded the possible 
requirements of the laity so far as the mere performance of priestly functions 
was concerned, while it became impossible for them to keep up as a whole even 

:&a 
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the semblance of sacred learning. Thus they ceased to be wholly priests and a 
large proportion of them became mere Levites. The only means of presemng 
its overwhelming influence to the body at large was to substitute Levitical 
descent for priestly functions as the basis of that influence^ or rather perhaps 
to check the natural course of social evolution which would have substituted 
the latter -for the former ; and this they did by giving the whole sanction of 
religion to the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation. Hence sprang 
that tangled web of caste restrictions and distinctions^ of ceremonial obliga- 
tions, and of artificial purity and impurity, which has rendered the sepaiation 
of occupation from descent so slow and so difficult in Hindu society, and 
which collectively constitutes what we know as caste, Ido not mean that the 
Brahmans invented the principle which they thus turned to their own purpose ; 
on the contrary, I have said that it is found in all primitive societies that 
have outgrown the most rudimentary stage. Nor do I suppose that they 
deliberately set to work to produce any craftily designed effect upon the 
growth of social institutions. But circumstances had raised them to a position 
of extraordinary power ; and naturally, and probably almost unconsciously, 
their teaching took the form which tended most effectually to preserve that 
power unimpaired. 

Indeed in its earlier form, neither caste nor occupation was even supposed 
in India to be necessarily or invariably hereditary. It is often forgotten that 
there are two very distinct epochs in the post-Vedic history of the Hindu 
nations, which made respectively contributions of very different nature to that 
body of Hindu scriptures which we are too apt to confuse under the generic 
name of the Shdstras, and which affected in very different manners the form of 
the Hindu religion. The earlier is the epoch of the Br^hmanas and the 
Upanishads, while Hinduism was a single and comparatively simple creed, or 
at most a philosophical abstraction ; and the later is the epoch of the Puranas 
and Tantras, with their crowded Pantheon, their foul imaginings, their de- 
graded idolatry, and their innumerable sects. The former may be said to end 
with the rise and the latter to begin with the growing degeneracy of Buddhism. 

In the earlier Hinduism we find that, while caste distinctions were primarily 
based upon occupation, considerable license in this respect was permitted to the 
several castes, while the possibility of the individual rising from one caste to 
another was distinctly recognised. This was the case even as late as the age of 
Manu, by which time the caste system had assumed great strictness, and the 
cardinal importance of occupation had become a prominent part of the 
Brahminical teaching, though its hereditary nature had not yet been so 
emphatically insisted on.^ It was in the dark ages of Hindu history, about [P. 174] 
the beginning of an sera during which Brahminism was substituted for 
Hinduism and the religion became a chaos of impure and degraded doctrine 
and sectarian teaching, that the theory of the necessarily hereditary nature of 
occupation seems to have taken its present form. In the earlier epoch the 
priest was always a Brahman ; in the later the Brahman was always a priest. 

336, But if occupation was not necessarily transmitted by descent and 
if caste varied with change of occupation in the earlier sera of Hinduism, it is no 

^ For instances of the possibility of change of caste it will he sufficient to refer the reader to 
Cunningham^s History of the Sikhs^ Appendix IV, to Muir’s SansJoHt Texts, Vol. I, Chap. IV, and 
still more to a Buddhist pamphlet called Vajra Shtichi which is translated at Vol. I, pages 296 ff 
of Wilson’s Indian Caste, and which for direct vigorous reasoning and scathing humour would 
not disgrace the best days of English party polemics. 
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less true that this is the case in the present day ; though under caste restrictions 
as they now stand the change^ in an upward direction at leasts is infinitely 
slower and more difficult than then^ and is painfully effected by the family 
or tribe in the course of generations instead of by the individual in the 
course of years. The following pages will contain numerous instances of the 
truth of this assertion^, and the whole body of tribal and caste tradition in 
the Panjab supports it, I have not always thought it necessary to state their 
traditions in discussing the various castes ; and I have seldom stopped to com- 
ment on the facts. But the evidence^ imperfect as it is^ will be found to 
possess no inconsiderable weight ; while the very fact of the general currency of 
a set of traditions^ groundless as they may be in individual instances^ shows 
that the theory of society upon which they are based is at least not repugnant 
to the ideas and feelings and even practice of the people who believe them. 
Indeed; for the purposes of the present enquiry it would almost be allowable to 
accept traditional origin ; for though the tradition may not be true^ it might 
have been; or it would never have arisen. Instances of fall in the social scale 
are naturally more often met with than instances of rise; for he who has 
sunk recalls with pride his ancestral origin; while he who has risen hastens to 
forget it. 

337. The political and artificial basis of caste. — But before proceeding to 
give specific instances of recent change of caste, I must adopt a somewhat 
extended definition of occupation, and must take a somewhat wider 
basis than that afforded by mere occupation, even so defined, as the foundation 
of caste. 

In India the occupation of the great mass of what may be called the 
upper or yeoman classes is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on 
the one hand and the artisans and menials on the other, we have left the great 
body of agriculturists who constitute by far the larger portion of the 
population. This great body of people subsists by husbandry and cattle-farm- 
ing, and so far their occupation is one and the same. But they are also the 
owners and occupiers of the land, the holders of more or less compact 
tribal territories j they are overlords as well as villains ; and hence springs the 
cardinal distinction between the occupation of ruling and the occupation of 
being ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is the same, social 
standing, which is all that caste means, depends very largely upon political 
importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. There is the 
widest distinction between the dominant and the subject tribes ; and a tribe 
which has acquired political independence in one part of the country, will there 
enjoy a position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracts where it 
occupies a subordinate position. 

Again, the features of the caste system which are peculiar to Brahminical 
Hinduism, and which has already been alluded to, have operated to create a 
curiously artificial standard of social rank. There are certain rules which 
must be observecl by all at the risk of sinking in the scale. They are, broadly 
speaking, that widow marriage shall not he practised ; that marriages shall 
be contracted only with those of equal or nearly equal standing; that 
certain occupations shall be abstained from which are arbitrarily declared to be 
impure, such as growing or selling vegetables, handicrafts in general, and 
especially working or trading in leather and weaving ; that impure food 
shall be avoided ; and that no communion shall be held with outcasts. 
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such as scavengers, eaters of carrion or vermin, and the like. There are 
other and similarly artificial considerations which affect social standing, such 
as the practice of secluding the women of the family, the custom of giving 
daughters in marriage only to classes higher than their own, and the like ; but 
these are of less general application than those fii-st mentioned. Many of these 
restrictions are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women 
secluded, for others have to be paid to do their work ; it is still more expensive 
to purchase husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so forth * 
and so there is a constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost 
of some loss of social position. 

Thus we have, as the extended basis of caste, first occupation, and 
within a common occupation political prominence and social standing, 
the latter being partly regulated by a set of very arbitrary rules which 
are peculiar to Indian caste, and which are almost the only part of the 
system which is peculiar to it. It is neither tautology nor false logic 
to say that social standing is dependent upon caste and caste upon social 
standing, for the two depend each upon the other in differeut senses. The rise 
in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance will present- 
Ij be followed by a rise in caste j while the fall in the grades of caste which a 
disregard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will surely be ac- 
companied by loss of social standing. 

338. Instances of the miitahility of caste.— The Brfihmans are generally 
husbandmen as well as Levites, for their numbers are so great that they are 
obliged to supplement the income derived from their priestly office. But 
when a Brdhman drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to receive food or alms 
as offerings acceptable to the gods, and becomes a cuUivator pure and simple, 
he also ceases to be a Brahman, and has to employ other Brahmans as priests. 
Witness the Taga Brahmans of the Dehli division, who are Tagas, not Brah- 
mans, because they have abandoned {^dg dena) their priestly character. 
Indeed in the hills the very practice of agriculture as a calling or at least the 
actual following of the plough is in ibself sufficient to deprive a Bnihman of all 
but the name of his caste; for Mr. Lyall points out that in the following 
quotation from Mr. Barnes ploughing should be read for agriculture or 
husbandry,^*^ there being very few, even of the highest Brahman families, who 
abstain from other sorts of field work. 

** It will afford a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of caste to follow ont tbe details of rp 
** even tbe Sarsut tribe as established in these bills. The reader acquainted with tbe country will * 
‘'know that Brahmins, though classed under a common appellation, are not all equal. There are 
“ primarily two great distinctions in every ti’ibe claiming to he of such exalted origin us the 
Brahmins, — those who follow and those who abstain from agriculture. This is the great 
“touchstone of their creed. Those who have never defiled their hands with the plough, hut have 
“restricted themselves to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to he pure Brahmins; 
“while those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry retain indeed the name, 

“hut are no longer acknowledged by their brethren, nor held in the same reverence by the people 
“at large/^ 

So again if a Brahman takes to handicrafts he is no longer a Brahman, 
as in the case of the Thavis of the hills, some of whom were Brahmans in 
the last generation. The Dharukras of Dehli are admittedly Bi’ahmans who 
have within the last few generations taken to widow marriage ; and the 
Chamarwa Sadhs and the whole class of the so-called Brahmans who minister 
to the outcast classes, are no longer Brahmans in any respect beyond the mere 
retention of the name. The Maha Brahman, so impure that in many villages 
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lie is not allowed to enter tLe gates^ the D^kaut and Gu3rd.ti^ so nnfortnnate 
that other Brahmans will not accept offerings at their handsj are all Brahmans^ 
bnt are practically differentiated as distinct castes by their special oecnpations. 
Turning to the second of Manuks four great classes^ we find the Mahajan a 
Mahajan in the hills so long as he is a merchant^ but a Kayath as soon as he 
becomes a clerk ; while the Dasa Banya of the plains who has taken to the 
practice of widow marriage is a Banya only by name and occupation^ not 
being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more orthodox classes 
who bear the same title. The impossibility of fixing any line between Raj- 
puts on the one hand^ and JatSj Gujars^ and castes of similar standing on the 
other^ is fully discussed in the subsequent j)arts of this chapter^ in the para- 
graphs on the Jat in general^ on the Rajputs of the eastern hills^ and on the 
Thakar and Rathi. I there point out that the only possible definition of a 
Rdjptitj in the Panjdb at leasts is he who^ being the descendant of a family 
that has enjoyed political importance^ has preserved his ancestral status by 
strict observance of the caste rules enumerated above. The extract there 
quoted from Mr. Lyall'^s report sums up so admirably the state of caste 
distinctions in the hills that I make no apology for repeating it. He 
says ; — 

Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as 
in the plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, aud could do much as ho liked. I have 
heard old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to be a 
** Rathi, and a Thaknr to be a Rajput, f(.»r service done or money given ; and at the present day 
the power of admitting hack into caste fellowship persons put under a ban for some grave act of 
defilement is a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present Lientenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times, before caste distinctions 
had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became in 
‘^time Rajput. 

This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the Rd.jputs of 
these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families of this district, via,, 
Kotlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low- caste woman takes place as a Rathi ; in Seoraj and other 
“ places in the interior of the hills 1 have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
into general acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title 
was that their father or gi'andf ather was the ofcspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahmin. On 
the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
« growing before his eyes ; the noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahmin, 
** the peasant into a Jat 5 and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, 
“ I believe, more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from 
to-day.^’ 

And Kangra is of all parts of tbe Pan jab tbe place in wbich the proudest 
and most ancient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham 
says in his History of the Sikhs : ^^It may be assumed as certain that^ had 
the conquering Mughals and Pathans been without a vivid belief and an 
organised priesthood; they would have adopted Yedism and become enrolled 
among the Kshatriya or Rajput races/'’ In Sirsa we have instances of clans 
who -were a few* generations ago accounted Jat being now generally classed as 
Rajptits; having meanwhile practised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial 
matters; and having abandoned widow marriage ; while the reverse process is 
no less common. So the Chauhans of Dehli are no longer recognized as 
Rajputs since they have begun to marry their widows. Finally^ we have the 
whole traditions of the Pan jab tribes of the J at and Gujar status to the effect 
that they are descended from Rajputs who married below theni; ceased to 
seclude their women; or began to practise widow marriage | and the fact that 
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)ne and the same tribe is often known as Rdjput where it has^ and as Jat where 
t has not risen to political importance. 

339. But it is possible for Eajputs and Jats to fall still lower. The 
Sahnsars of Hushyarpnr were admittedly Eajputs till only a few generations 
igo^ when they took to growing vegetables^ and now rank with Ardins. 

Some of the Tarkhans^ Lohars, and Nais of Sirsa are known to have been Jats 
)r Eajputs who within quite recent times have taken to the hereditary 
)CCupations of these castes ; and some of the Chauhans of Karnal, whose 
athers were born Eajputs^ have taken to weaving and become Shekhs. So 
iOO the landowning castes can rise. A branch of the Wattu Edjptits of the 
3atluj; by an affectation of peculiar sanctity, have in the course of a few 
generations become Bodlas, and now deny their Edjput and claim Qureshi^s 
)rigin ; and already the claim is commonly admitted. A clan of Ahirs in 
Elewdri has begun to seclude their women and abandon widow’ marriage ; they 
10 longer intermarry with the other Ahirs, and will presently be reckoned a 
jeparate caste ; and there is a Kharral family lately settled in Bahawalpur who 
lave begun to affect peculiar holiness and to marry only with each other, and 
3heir next step will certainly be to claim Arab descent. The process is going 
in daily around us, and it is certain that what is now taking place is only 
pvhat has always taken place during the long ages of Indian history. The 
Base with which Saiyads are manufactured is proverbial, and some of our 
highest Edjput tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to claim Mughal or 
Arab origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of what there 
most nearly corresponds with caste, as distinct from tribe, is notorious. A 
Mdchhi is a Mdchhi so long as he catches fish, and a Jat directly he lays hold 
if a plough. There are no Eajputs because there are no Eaj&s ; and those 
vho are notoriously of pure Edjput descent are Jats because they till the land. 

Among the artisan and menial tribes the process is still more common, 
and the chapter on this section of the community abounds with instances. 

One Chamdr takes to weaving instead of leather-working and becomes a 
Chamar-Julaha j presently he will be a Julaha jiure and simple : another does 
the same and becomes a Eangreta or a Bunia : a Chuhra refuses to touch 
aight-soil and becomes a Musalli or a Kutana. Within the castes the same 
process is observable. The Chandar Chamar will not eat or marry with the 
Jatia Chamar because the latter wmrks in the hides of impure animals ,* one [P. 176] 
section of the Kumhdrs will hold no communion wdth another because the 
latter burn sweepings as fuel ; a third section has taken to agriculture and 
looks down upon both. In all these and a thousand similar instances the sec- 
tions are for all practical purposes distinct castes, though the caste name, being 
based upon and expressive of the hereditary occupation, is generally retained 
svhere the main occupation is not changed. Indeed I have my doubts whether, 
setting aside the absolutely degrading occupations such as scavengering, the 
saste does not follow the occupation in the case of even each individual among 
bhese artisan and menial castes much more generally than we suppose. We 
know next to nothing about their organisation, and I do not j)retend to make 
anything more than a suggestion. But it is certain that these lower castes have 
retained the organisation of the guild in extraordinary completeness long after 
:he organisation of the tribe or caste has almost completely died out among 
ihe landowning classes whom they serve. And it may be, especially in towns 
ind cities, that this organisation is meant to protect the craft in the absence 
)f the bond of common descent, and that men belonging by birth to other 
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castes and occupations may on adopting a new occupation be admitted to the 
fraternity which follows it. 

840. The nature and evolution of the institution o! easte. — Thus we see 
that in India^ as in all countries^ society is arranged in strata which are based 
upon differences of social or political importanee^ or of occupation. But here 
the classification is hereditary rather than individual to the persons included 
under it, and an artificial standard is added which is peculiar to caste and 
which must be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the rules 
which forbid social intercourse between castes of different rank render it 
infinitely difficult to rise in the scale. So too, the classification being here- 
ditary, it is next to impossible for the individual himself to rise ; it is the 
tribe or section of the tribe that alone can improve its position ; and this it can 
do only after the lapse of several generations, during which time it must aban- 
don a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary 
rales, affect social exclusiveness or sj)ecial sanctity, or separate itself after 
some similar fashion from the body of the caste to which it belongs. The 
whole theory of society is that occupation and caste are hereditary; and the 
presumption that caste passes unchanged to the descendants is exceedingly 
strong. But ihe presumption is one which can be defeated, and has already 
been and is now in process of being defeated in numberless instances. As in 
all other countries and among all other nations, (he graduations of the social 
scale are fixed ; but society is not solid but liquid, and portions of it are 
continually rising and sinking and changing their position as measured by 
that scale ; and the only real difference between Inclian society and that of 
other countries in this respect is, that the liquid is much more viscous, the 
friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, and the movement there- 
fore far slower and more difficult in the former than in the latter. This 
friction and inertia are largely due to a set of artificial rules which have been 
grafted on to the social prejudices common to all communities by the peculiar 
form which caste has taken in the Brahminical teachings. But there is every 
sign that these rules are gradually relaxing- Sikhism did much to weaken 
them in the centre of the Pan jab, while they can now hardly be said to exist 
on the pui’cly Mahomedan frontier ; and I think that we shall see a still 
more rapid change under the influences which our rule has brought to bear 
upon the society of the Province. Oim disregard for inherited distinctions have 
already done something, and the introduction of railways much more, to 
loosen the bonds of caste. It is extraordinpny how incessantly, in reporting 
customs, my correspondents note that the custom or restriction is fast dying 
out. The liberty enjoyed by the people of the Western Panj&b is extending 
to their neighbours in the east, and especially the old tribal customs are 
gradually fading away. There cannot be the slighest doubt that in a few’ 
generations the materials for a study of caste as an institution will be infinite- 
ly less complete than they are even now. 

341. Thus, if my theory bo coiTect, we have the following steps in the 
process by which caste has been evolved in the Panjdb — (1) the tribal 
divisions common to all primitive societies ; (2) the guilds based upon hereditary 
occupation common to the middle life of all communities ; (3) the exaltation 
of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in other countries ; (4) the 
exaltation of the Levitical blood by a special insistence upon the necessarily 
hereditary nature of occupation ; (5) the preservation and support of this 
principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu creed or cogmo- 
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gony of a purely artificial set of rules^ regulating marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and polluting, and 
prescribing the conditions and degree of social intercourse permitted between 
the several castes. Add to these the pride of social rank and the pride of 
blood which are natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome from a domestic and burdensome from a material 
point of view ; and it is hardly to be wondered at that caste should have 
assumed the rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 

342a The tribal type of caste. — ^Thns caste in the Panjab is based pri- 
marily upon occupation, and given that the occupation is that most respect- 
able of all occupations, the owning and cultivation of land, upon political 
position. But there are other forms which arc assumed by caste, or at least 
by what most nearly corresponds with it in some parts of the Province, which 
may in general be referred to two main types. The first type is based upon 
community of blood ; the second is a trades-guild pure and simple. Both are 
strictly analogous to caste proper ; but the existence of both in their present 
forms appears to bo due to the example of those Musalman nations who have 
exerted such immense influence in the Panjab, and both differ from caste 
proper in the absence of those artificial restrictions which are the peculiar 
product of Brahminism. The purest types of the ethnic or national caste are 
the Pathans and Biloches, both untainted by any admixture of Rindu feeling 
or custom. Here the fiction which unites the caste, race, nation, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, is that of common descent from a traditional 
ancestor. In the main it is something more than a fiction, for if the common 
ancestor be mythical, as he probably is, there is still a very real bond of 
common origin, common habitat, common customs and modes of thought, 
and tribal association continued through several centuries, which holds these 
people together. But even here the stock is not even professedly pure. 
It will be seen from my description of the two great frontier races whom 
I have quoted as types, that each of them includes in its tribal organisa- 
tion affiliated tribes of foreign origin, who sometimes but by no means 
always preserve the tradition of their separate descent, but are recognised 
to the full as being, and for all practical purposes actually are Biloch 
or Pathan as truly as are the tribes who have certainly sj)rung from the 
parent stock- Still more is this the case with the Mughal, Shekh, and 
Saiyad, who are only strangers in the land. Last year I was a weaver, this 
year 1 am a Shekh ; next year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad.''*’ The process 
of manufacture in these cases is too notorious for it to bo necessary for me to 
insist upon it; and so long as the social position of the new claimant is 
worthy of the descent he claims, the true Mughals, Shekhs, and Saiyads, after 
waiting for a generation or so till the absurdity of the story is not too obvious, 
accept the fiction and admit the brand new brother into their fraternity. 

Throughout the Western Plains, and in a somewhat lower degree through- 
out the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, where Islam has largely superseded 
Brahminism and where the prohibition against marriage with another caste is 
almost universally neglected, we find the distribution of the landowning classes 
based upon tribe rather than upon caste. The necessity for community of pre- 
sent caste as a condition of intermarriage having disappeared, the more com- 
prehensive classification of caste has become a mere tradition of ancestral 
status, and the immediate question is, not is a man a Rajput or a Jat, but is 
he a Si^l or a Chhadhar, a Janjua or a Manhfis. The restrictions upon inter- 
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marriage are in actual practice almost as strict as ever ; but they are based 
upon present social rant^ without reference to the question whether that rank 
has yet received the impress or sanction of admission into the caste with which 
it would correspond. In fact the present tendency even in the case of Ba]]3utSj 
and still more in that of lower castes of Indian origiiij is markedly to reject 
their original Hindu caste, and to elaiin connection with the Mughal con- 
querors of their country or the Arab founders of their faith. Thus we have 
no broad classification of the people under a few great castes with their 
internal division into tribes, such as we find in the Hindu portion of the 
Panjdb ; or rather this classification is of far less importance, being little more 
than a memory of origin, or a token of a social rank which is more precisely 
expressed by the tribal name. 

343. The effeet of occupation upon the tribal form of caste. — So too, the 
lines which separate occupations one from another are relaxed. In the case of 
the impure occupations which render those who follow them outcasts, this is 
not indeed the case. The Pathan who should become a scavenger would no 
longer be recognised as a Pathdn, though he might still claim the name; 
indeed, as already pointed out in the Chapter on Religion, the prejudice is 
carried into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted Islam is not 
recognised as a Musalman unless at the same time he abandon his degrading 
occupation. But the taint is not so markedly hereditary, nor is the prejudice 
against menial occupations or handicrafts generally so strong. A Pathan who 
became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and would not be thought to be 
polluted ; though, as in all countries, he would be held to have fallen in the 
social scale, and the better class of Pathdn would not give him his daughter to 
wife. In fact the difEerenee between the condition of a Pathan who took to 
weaving on the frontier and the Rajput who took to weaving in the Dehli 
Territory, would be precisely that between caste in India and social standing 
in Europe. The degradation would not in the case of the former be cere- 
monial or religious, nor would it be hereditary save in the sense that the 
children would be born in a lower condition of life ; but the immediate and 
individual loss of position would be as real as among the strictest castes of the 
Hindus. Thus we find on the frontier men of all castes engaging from 
poverty or other necessity in all occupations save those of an actually degrad- 
ing nature. Between these two extremes of the purely Mahomedan customs 
of the Indus and the purely Hindu customs of the Jamna we meet with a 
very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change is far 
less gradual than might have been supposed probable, the break from Islam to 
Brahminism, from tribal position and freedom of occupation to the more rigid 
restraints of caste, taking place with some suddenness about the meridian^ of 
Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and the arid grazing 
grounds of the West give place to the arable plains of the East. The 
submontane zone retains its social as well as its physical characteristics 
much further west than do the plains which lie below it, and here the 
artificial restrictions of caste can hardly be said to cease till the Salt-range is 
crossed. 

Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities based upon identity 
of recent descent, is the association which binds together small colonies of 
foreign immigrants under names denoting little more than their origin. Such 
are the Purbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangali. These people have their own dis- 
tinctions of caste and tribe in the counties whence they came. But isolation 
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from their fellows in a land of strangers binds them together in closer union. 
The Purbi is a Purbi to the people of the Panjab^ and nothing more ; and in 
many cases this looseness of classification spreads to the people themselves^ and 
they begin to class themselves as Pui*bi and forget their original divisions. 
Examples may be found even nearer home. The Hindu is a small class on 
the frontier^ and he is generically classed as Kirar without regard to his caste. 
The men of the Bagar are strangers in the Panjab^ and they are commonly 
known as Bdgri irrespective of whether they are Jats or Rajputs. Many more 
instances of similar confusion might be given. Even community of creeds 
where the numbers concerned are small; constitutes a bond which cannot be 
distinguished from that of caste. The resident Sikhs on the Peshawar 
frontier are a caste for all practical purposes; while the case of the Bishnois of 
Hari^na who are chiefly recruited from two very different castes is still more 
striking. 

344. The trades-guild type of caste. — The second type which I hawe 
included together with castes proper and the western tribes in my caste tables^ 
is almost precisely the trades-guild of Europe in the middle ages. And it 
again owes its existence very largely to the prevalence of Mahomedan ideas. 
It is found chiefly in the larger citieS; and is almost always known by a 
Persian or Arabic name. The class of Darzis or tailors is a good example of 
what I mean. Here the caste organisation; the regulations of the fraternity; 
and the government by common council or pancTidyat are as complete as 
among the true castes. But there is no longer even the fiction of common 
origin; and the only bond which unites the members of the guild is that of 
common occupation — a bond which is severed when the occupation is aban- 
doned and renewed when it is resumed. I have already said that I am not at 
all sure whether this is not the case with the artisan castes in general in a far 
greater degree than is commonly supposed. It appears to me that in the case 
of the menial and artisan classes the real caste is what I have already noticed, 
and shall presently describe more particularly; under the name of the section ; 
and that the caste name is often merely a generic term used to include all who 
follow the same occupation. If the numerous agricultural trd^es of the Indus 
who are included under the generic term J at obseiwed caste distinctions and 
refused to eat together and intermarry; we should have a state of things corre- 
sponding exactly with what we find throughout the Province among the 
industrial classes; where each so-called caste comprises under a common 
occupational term a number of sections of different geographical origin and of 
different habitsj who refuse to hold communion with one anothei'; and are for 
all practical purposes separate castes. But even here the distinction is often 
based upon minor differences in the occupation or in the mode of following it ; 
and community of origin in the remote past is often; though by no means 
always; admitted. And even if my suggestion be well-founded; there is still 
this cardinal distinction; that in the case of the caste or section of the caste the 
basis of the organisation is hereditary; and the stranger is admitted voluntarily 
and deliberately; whereas in the case oE the guild there is no pretence to com- 
munity of blood; and anybody following the cmft is admitted almost as a 
matter of right. To this class probably belong the Mallah, the Qassab; the 
Sabzi-farosh; the Mashqi when not a Jhinwat; the Nungai*; and many of 
those quasi-castes of whom I have to say that I cannot tell whether the name 
signifies anything more than the occupation of the people included under it. 
Somewhat similar to these are the followers of divers occupations which are 
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almost if not altogether confined^ in the east of the Province at least, to the 
members of a single caste, of which the chapter on artisan and menial castes 
furnishes so many examples. The Bharbhunja is almost always, I believe, a 
Jhinwar j the Jarrah is almost always a Nai; but it would not have been safe 
to class them as Jhinwar and Nai respectively, and so I have shown them 
separately in my tables. Yet anotlier form of quasi-caste is afforded by the 
religious and ascetic orders of fakirs which, in the absence of all pretence of 
community of blood and the purely voluntary nature of their association, are 
somewhat analogous to the trades-guild. These men abandon caste properly 
so called on entering the order to which they belong ; but it would have been 
absurd to omit them altogether or to show them under Miscellaneous/^ and 
I have therefore ranked them in my tables as castes. Many of them are sub- 
ject to some form of authority which is exercised by the order in its corporate 
capacity ; but many of them are absolutely free from restrictions of any kind, 
and the word caste is not really applicable to these classes. 

345, Different types included in the caste-tables. — Thus the figures of 
my tables of tribes and castes include groups formed upon several very distinct 
types. There is the true caste in the Brahminical sense of the term, the 
Brahman, Bajput, Banya, and so forth ; the tribe or race based upon common 
blood, such as the Pathan, Biloch, Kathia ; there is the colony of foreigners 
like the Purbi and Kashmiri, or of believers in a strange creed like the Bishnoi ; 
there is the true occupational caste such as the Nai, the Chamdr, and the 
Chuhra; there is the common trades-guild like the Darzi and the Q-assSb; 
there is the occupation pure and simple as the J arr^h and Gharami j there is 
the ascetic order as the Gosain and Nirmala; and besides these there are all 
possible intermediate stages. Moreover, the name which is applied to a true 
caste or race in one part of the Panj^b, in another merely significvS an occupa- 
tion; of vv^hich fact A rain and Biloch are two notable examples, the first 
meaning nothing more than a market-gardener in the Salt-range Tract, the 
latter little more than a camelman in the centre of the Province, and each in 
either case including an indefinite number of castes or tribes with nothing but 
community of occupation to connect them. 

346. Effect of conversion upon caste. — At the beginning of this chap- 
ter I stated, admittedly as an exaggeration of the truth, that caste has little 
necessary connection with the Hindu religion, and that conversion from 
Hinduism to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon it. I shall 
now consider how'' far that statement has to be modified. I have attempted to 
show in the preceding paragraphs that pride of blood, especially in the upper, 
and shame of occupation, especially in the lower classes, are in all societies the 
principal factors which regulate social rank; and that when Brahminism 
developed caste, all that it did was to bind the two together, or at least to pre- 
vent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which would have 
broken down in the ordinary course of social evolution, and while thus perpe- 
tuating the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation and social status, 
to hedge it round and strengthen it by a network of artificial rules and restric- 
tions which constitute the only characteristic peculiar to the institution of 
caste. This I take to constitute the only connection between Hinduism and 
caste j and it is obvious, that these restrictions and prejudices once engrafted 
on the social system, mere change of creed has no necessary effect whatever 
upon their nature or their operation. As a fact in the east of the Panj^b con- 
version has absolutely no effect upon the caste of the convert. The Musalmdn 
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Rajput^ Gujar, or Jat is for all social^ tribal, political, and administrative pur- 
poses exactly as much a Rajput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu brother. His 
social customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxed, his rules of 
marriage and inheritance unchanged ; and almost the only difference is that he 
shaves his scalplock and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the Mahome- 
dan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalman to the Hindu wedding cere- 
mony. As I have already shown in the chapter on Religion, he even worships 
the same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so.^ 

347 . The fact is that the people are bound by social and tribal custom 
far more than by any rules of religion. Where the whole tone and feeling of 
the country-jdde is Indian, as it is in the Eastern Panjdi), the Musalman is 
simply the Hindu with a difference. Where that tone and feeling is that of 
the country beyond the Indus, as it is on the Panjab frontier, the Hindu even 
is almost as the Musalman. The difference is national rather than religious. 

The laxity allowed by Mahomet in the matter of intermarriage has no effect 
upon the Musalman Jat of the Dehli division, for he has already refused to 
avail himself even of the smaller license allowed by the Hindu priests and 
scriptures, and bound himself by tribal rules fer stricter than those of either 
religion. But the example of the Pathan and the Biloch has had a very great 
effect upon the Jat of the Multdn division; and he recognises, not indeed 
the prohibitions of Mahomet, — or rather not only tliom, for they represent the [ p. 179] 
irreducible minimum, — but the tribal rules of his frontier neighbours, more 
strict than those of his religion but less strict thin those of his nation. 

I believe that the laxity of the rules and restrictions i^-nposed by the customs 
of castes and tribes which is observable in the Western Panjdb, and among the 
Hindus no less than among the Musalmans, is due far more to the example 
of the neighbouring frontier tribes than to the mere change of faith. The 
social and tribal customs of the eastern peasant, vchetlicr Hindu or Musalman, 
are those of India; while in the west the people, whether Hindu or Musalman, 
have adopted in great measure, though by no means altogether, the social and 
tribal customs of Afghanistan and Bilochist 4 n. In both cases those rules and 
customs are tribal or national, rather than religious. 

At the same time tliere can bo no doubt that both the artificial rules of 
Hindu caste, and the tribal customs which bind both Hindu and Musalman, have 
lately begun to relax, and with far greater rapidity among the Musalmans 
than among the Hindus. And this difference is no doubt really due to the 
difference in religion. There has been within the last 30 years a great 
Musalman revival in the Pan jab; education has spread, and with it a more 
accurate knowledge of the rules of the faith • and there is now a tendency 
which is day by day growing stronger, to substitute the law of Ishtm for tribal 
custom in all matters, whether of intermarriage, inheritance, or social 
intercourse. The movement has as yet materially affected only the higher 
and more educated classes ; but there can he little doubt that ‘it is slowly 
working clown through the lower grades of society. The effect of conversion to 
Sikhism has already been noticed in the chapter on Religion, as has the effect 
of change of creed upon the menial classes ; and this latter yciW be dealt with 
more at length in that part of the present chapter which treats of those castes. 

^ This is much less true of the middle classes of the towns and cities. They have uo reason to 
be particularly proud of their caste; while the superior education ard the more varied constitution 
of the urban population weaken the power of tribal custom. In such cases the convert not unfre- 
quently takes the title of Shekh : though even here a change of caste name on conversion is pro- 
bably the exception. 
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848. Effect of Islam in strengthening the bonds of caste. — But if the 

adoption of Islam does not absolve the individual from the obligations common 
to his tribe or caste^ still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those 
obligations. Indeed it seems to me exceedingly probable that where the 
Musalman invasion has not^ as in the Western Panjabj been so wholesale or 
the country of the invaders so near as to change bodily by force of example 
the whole tribal customs of the inhabitants^ the Mahomedan conquest of 
Northern India has tightened and strengthened rather than relaxed the bonds 
of caste ; and that it has done this by depriving the Hindu population of their 
natural leaders the K^jputs, and throwing them wholly into the hands of the 
Brdhmans. The full discussion of this question would require a far wider 
knowledge of Indian comparative sociology than I possess. But I will briefly 
indicate some considerations which appear to me to point to the probable truth 
of my suggestion. I have said that caste appears to have been far more loose 
and less binding in its earlier form than as it appeared in the later develop- 
ments of Brahminism ; and we know that^ at least in the earlier and middle 
stages of Hinduism^ the contest between the Brahman and the Rajput for the 
social leadership of the people was prolonged and severe (see Muir^s Sanskrit 
Textsj Vol. I). The Mahomedan invaders found in the Rajput Princes 
political enemies whom it was their business to subdue and to divest of 
authority; but the power of the Brahmans threatened no danger to their rule^ 
and that they left unimpaired. The Brahminic influence was probably never 
so strong in the Pan^'ab as in many other parts of India ; but it is markedly 
strongest in the Dehli Territory^ or in that portion of the Province in which, 
lying under the very shadow of the MngLal court, Ra'put power was most 
impossible. Moreover, it is curious that we And the institutions and restrictions 
of caste as such most lax, and a state of society most nearly approaching that 
which existed in the earlier epoch of Hinduism, in two very dissimilar parts 
of the Panj^b. One is the Indus frontier, wdiere Mahomedanism reigns 
supreme ; the other is the Kangra hiils, the most exclusively Hindu portion of 
the Province. On the Indus we have the Saiyad and the Pir, the class of 
Ulama or divines who take the place of the Brahman ; the Path^n or Biloch 
as the case may be, who correspond with the Kshatriya ; the so-called Jat, 
who is emphatically the people or Vaisya in the old sense of the word, and 
includes all the great mass of husbandmen of whatever caste they may be, 
Awans, Jats, Rajputs and the like, who cannot pretend to Kshatriya rank; 
the Kirar or trader of whatever caste, Banya, Khatri, or Arora, corresponding 
with the later use of V aisya ; the ai*tisan or Sudra ; and the outcast or 
Mlechchha. The two last classes have no generic names ; but the three first 
correspond almost exactly with the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya 
of the middle Hindu scriptures, nor are the boundaries of these divisions more 
rigoronsly fixed than we find them in those scriptures. The other portion of 
the Province in which caste restrictions are most loose and caste divisions most 
general and indefinite is the Kangra hills ; or precisely the only part of the 
Panjab into which Mahomedanism has found no entrance, in which 
Mahomedan ideas have had no influence, in which Hinduism has remained 
absolutely sheltered from attack from without, and in which the oldest Rajput 
dynasties in India have preserved their supremacy unbroken up to within the 
last eighty years. On the Indus we appear to have caste as it is under the 
Mahomedan, on the Jamna as it is under the Brahman, and in the^ Himalayas 
of Kangra as it is under the Rajput. The state of caste relations in the 
Kangra hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general; Eajpflts of 
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the Eastern Hills, Thakars and Rtthis, Kanets, and Hill Menials. The whole 
matter is summed up in the quotation from Mr. Lyall given on page 176. 
Here the Rdiput is the fountain of honour, and the very Brahman is content 
to accept rank at his hands. Mr. Bames writes of the K^ngra Brahmans : — 

“ The hills, ns I have already stated, were the seats of petty independent princes, and in every 
principality the Brahmans are arranged into classes of different degrees of purity. The Raja was 
" always considered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably at the counsel 
of his religious advisers, was hold binding upon the brotherhood. In these graduated lists no 
“account was ever taken of the zamindar Brahmins, as they were contemptuously styled; — ^they 
“were left to themselves in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the clays of Raja Dharm Chand, thetwo 
great tribes of Kangra Brahmins, — the Nagarkotias * (from Nagarkot, the ancient name of 
^^Kangra) and the 'Batehrus/ — were formally sub-divicled into clans. Of the Nagarkotias 
“ Dharm Chand established 13 different families, of which, at the risk of being considered tedious, 
“ I subjoin a catalogue.” 

So we find the Rdja of Kangra bribed to elevate a caste in the social 
scale j and the Raja of Alwar niahing* a new caste of a section of the Minas^ 
and prescribing limits to their intermarriage with those who had till then been 
considered their brothers. 

Under Mahomedan rnle the Rajput disappeared, and for the Hindu 
population the Brahman took his place. Hence the wide differences between 
caste in Kangra and caste in the Dehli Territory. In the Hills, the very 
stronghold at once of Rajput power and of Hindusim in its most primitive 
form, we have the Brahman, but with a wide difference between the Brahman 
who prays and the Brahman who ploughs ; we have the Rajput, a name strictly 
confined to the royal families and their immediate connections, and refused to 
such even of those as soil their hands with the plough ; we have the great 
cultivating class, including the Thakars and Rathis of acknowledged and 
immediate Rajput descent who furnish wives even to the Rajputs themselves, 
and the Rdwats, Kanets, and Ghiraths of somewhat lower status ; we have 
the Kirar or Mahdjan, including not only traders, hut all the Kayatlis and the 
clerkly class, and even Br&mans who take to these pursuits ; we have the 
respectable artisan class, the carpenter, mason and water-carrier ; and finally we 
have the Koli or Dagi, the outcast or Mlechchha of the hills. And from top to 
l)ottom of this social scale, no single definite line can be drawn which shall 
precisely mark off any one caste or grade from the one below it. Each one 
takes its wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and the 
members of each can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately 
above it. 

34?9. Tribal divisions among th: landowning castes.- Within the 
caste the first great division of the landowning classes is into tribes ; and the 
f ribe appears to me to be far more permanent and indestructible than the caste. 
/ have already shown how in the west of the Panjab the broader distinctions 
of caste have become little more than a tradition or a convenient symbol for 
social standing, while the tribal groups are the practical units of which the com- 
munity is composed. There is, I fancy, little doubt that when a family or 
section of a caste rises or sinks in the social scale, while it changes the name of 
its caste, it often retains its tribal designation ; indeed it is probable that that 
designation not unseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which it is to 
be known in future. Thus the widow-marrying Chauhan Rajputs of Dehli are 
now known as Chauhfins, and not as Rajputs ; while their brethren of the nest 
district, Kamdl, who have not infringed the caste rule, are known as Rajputs, 
and onlj secondarily as Chauhan Rajputs. This theory is in accordance with 
the tradition by which the constant recun’enee of tribal names in different 
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castes is accounted for l>y the people themselves. The Chauhdn Gujars, for 
instance^ will tell joti that their ancestor was a Chanhan Rajput who married 
a Gujar woman ; and that his descendants retained the tribal name^ while sink- 
ing to the rank of Gu jars owing to his infringement of caste regulations.^ 
Indeed this is simply the process which we see in actual operation before our 
very eyes. As I have already remarked^ the same tribe is known as Rajput in 
a tract where it has, and as Jat in a ti^aet where it has not risen to political 
importance ; but the tribal name, indicating a far stronger and more enduring 
bond than that of common caste, still remains to both. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out how two considemtions gradually tend to be substituted 
for or added to the tie of common descent as the basis of tribal unity, 
common occupation of land, and common subjection to tribal authority. He 
writes : — 

From the moment when a tribal community settles down linally upon a definite space of 
land, the land begins to be the basis of society instead of the kinship. The change is exceed- 
ingly gradual, and in some particulars it has not even now been fully accomplished ; but it has 
been going on through the whole course of history. The constitution of the family through 
actual blood relationship is of course an observable fact ; but for all groups of men larger than 
«« the family, the land on which they live tends to become the bond of union between them, at 
" the expense of kinship ever more and more vaguely conceivcd.^^ A ad again — Kinship as the 
tie binding communities together tends to be regarded as the same thing with subjection to com- 
mon authority. The notions of Power and Consanguinity blend, but they in nowise supersede 
‘‘ one another.’^ 

The institution of Jiamsdyah among the Biloches and Pathans, by which 
refugees from one tribe who claim the protection of the chief of another 
tribe are affiliated to, and then.’ descendants become an integral part of the 
latter, is an admirable example of the second of these two processes ; and in 
the substitution of land for blood as the basis of tribal unity, we very probably 
find the explanation of that standing puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the 
common ancestor managed to conquer the tribal temtory single-handed, or 
how, if he had followers, it happens that all the living members of the tribe 
trace tbeir descent from him, while the lineage of those followers is nowhere 
discoverable. 

350. Within the tribe the same basis of sub-division is often found to 
exist, the clans being apparently territorial, while the smaller septs are pro- 
bably founded upon real descent. In fact it is exceedingly difficult to draw 
the line between tribe and clan, except where the two are connected by the 
present occupation of common territory and subjection to a common tribal 
authority. When a section of a great tribe such as the Punwfir Bidjpdts 
separates from the parent tribe and acquires for itself a new territorjr as did 
the Sidls, the section becomes for all practical purposes a new and indepen- 
dent tribe, and the memory of the old tri])e is to the new one what caste is 
to tribes in the west, a mere tradition of origin. So when a member of a 
tribe rises to such importance as to become independent of tribal authority, 
he practically founds a new tribe, even though be _ may still occupy the 
territory formerly held as part of the old tribal domain j as, for instance, 
appears to have been the case with the Bar^ section of the Sidhn^ Jats. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the degree in which tribal divisions 
depend upon political and territorial independence, is afEorded by the Biloch 

1 There ig another posgible explanation of the tradition, and that is that the caste waB inherited 
in the female line. There is no ineonsiderahle weight of evidence to show th^ this was the 
custom, at any rate among certain classes, within comparatively recent times. But tha matter, 
like all other similar matters, needs further examinaiaon. 

O 
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tribes^ wbo were orginally five. Of these two^ the Rind and Lashdri, rose 
to prominence and divided the nation into two eoiTesponding sections. As 
time went on the nation broke np into a number of independent tribes, each 
with a separate territory and organisation of its own ; and now, though every 
Biloch refers himself to eitlier Rind or Lashari stock, the names are hut a 
tradition of origin, and in the Panjab at least no Rind or Lashari tribe can 
be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes found in different parts^ of the 
Province who claim common descent from some one of the great Rajput races, 
the Bhatti, Chaulian, Punwar, and the like, are instances of the ^ same process. 

The local tribes are now independent units, and can hardly be included under 
the original tribal name save as a symbol of origin. Thus the line of demar- 
cation between tribe and clan is no better defined tlian is that between caste 
and tribe. As soon as a section of a caste abandons the customs of the parent 
stock, w^hether as regards liereditary occupation or social habits, it tends to 
become a new caste. As soon as a edan separates itself from the territory and 
organisation of the parent tribe, it tends to become a new tribe. Where 
the Indian tribal and caste restrictions upon intermarriage are still observed, j- p 
the best definition would probably be obtained by taking endogamy and ^ 
exogamy as the differentiae of the caste and tribe respectively ; a caste being 
the smallest group outside which, and a tribe the largest grou]3 within which 
marriage is forbidden. But in a great part of the Panjah this test does not 
apply. 

351, Tribal sJivMons among the priestly and mercantile castes.— In the 

ease of the castes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, possess no 
political or territorial organisation, the basis of tiibal division is very different. 
Here we have no compact tribes based upon real or fictitious community of 
blood and occupying tribal territories. The Brahman has almost invariably 
accompanied his clients in their migrations ; and indeed it will sometimes be 
found that the Brahmans of a tribe or of a group of village communities, 
being too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with 
their place of origin long after it has fallen into neglect or even ol)livIon 
among the landowning com m unities with whom they dwell. Thus we find 
Brahmans of different gotras or clans scattered haphazard over the country 
without any sort of tribal localization, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also. In both cases the divisions are wholly based upon real or 
imaginary common descent. The gotras of the Brahmans, the clans of the 
Khatris and Aroras are innumerable ^ but they are not localised, and are there- 
fore probably more permanent than are the territorial tribes of the landowners. 
This al sence of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons why, of all 
classes of the community, the Brahmans and traders observe most strictly the 
artificial rules which preserve the integrity of caste organisation. How far 
the Brahminical gotra is really tribal is a distinct question to which I shall 
presently return. 

But in the ease of both the priestly and the mercantile classes, we find 
that their castes are broken up into sections, too large and too devoid of 
cohesion to be called tribes, and approaching much more nearly to separate 
castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social intercourse and 
intermarriage, and prol)ably also in their origin. These divisions are generally 
known by geographical designations, such as the Gaur Brahmans of the 
ancient Gaur and the Sdrsut Brahmans of the Samswati and the Panjdb, the 
Uttaradhi Aroras of the north and the Dakhani Aroras of the south, the 
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Agarwal Banyas of Agroha and the Oswal Banyas of Osia. But the present 
distinction between these sections is as a rule based upon difference of social and 
religious customs. It is not unnatural that^ in the course of ages^ the strictness 
with which the artificial restrictions which regulate social and caste matters 
are observed should vary in different parts of the country ; and it is no less 
natural that^ where the two standards come into contact, those whose standard 
is the stricter should look down upon those whose practice is more lax. The 
Gaur Brahman sees with horror his Sarsut brother eat bread from the hands of 
other than Brdhmans^ and do a thousand things which to him would be pollution. 
The result is that the Gaur refuses to eat or intermarry with the Sarsut, and 
that for all practical purposes the sections are not one hut two castes ; far 
more so indeed than, for instance, the Jat and the Gdjar. Nor does it seem 
to me impossible that these sections may in some cases represent real diversity 
of race or origin ; that the Gaurs may have been the Brdhmans of Gaur 
and the S^suts the Brahmans of the Panjfib, both called Brahmans because 
they were priests, but having nothing else in common. Again, among some 
of the Panjdb trading castes great sections have been fixed within recent times, 
which are based not upon geographical distribution, but upon voluntary diver- 
gence of social custom. Such are the great Dhaighar, Charzati and other 
sections of the Khatris described under that caste heading. Throughout all 
these great sections, whether geogiaphical or social, the same tribal divisions are 
commonly found unchanged. The tribes or clans of the Gaur and Sfeut 
Brahmans, of the Uttaradhi and Dakha^i Aroras, of the Agarwal and Oswal 
Banya are in great part identical. Now where these divisions are really tribal, 
and based upon common descent, this must mean that the tribal divisions 
preceded the divergence of custom which resulted in the formation of what 
I have here called sections, and that the original stock was one and the same. 
But where, as is often the case, they are mere Brahmnical gofrm^ I do not 
think that this necessarily follows.^ 

352. Tribal divisions among artisan and menial castes. — Among the 
artisan and menial castes we find precisely the same great sections, based either 
upon differences of custom which in turn depend upon geographical distribu- 
tion or, I believe in very many cases indeed, upon difference of origin, one 
section of an industrial caste being descended from Jats who have sunk in the 
social scale, another perhaps from Ahirs, while a third is the original stock to 
which the industry has been hereditary beyond the memory of the tribe. The 
Cham& of the middle Satluj will not intermarry with the J atia Chamar of 
the Dehli Territory because the latter works in the skins of impure animals ; 
the Suthar carpenter from Sindh looks down upon and abstains from marriage 
with the Kh^ti of the Malwa ; and so forth throughout the list. Among the 
menial castes moreover, as among the priestly and mercantile, we have a double 
classification : and by the side of the great sections we find what correspond 
with tribal divisions. But among the menial castes, or at least among those 
who occupy the jrosition of hereditary village servants, I believe that these 
divisions often have their origin rather in allegiance to the tribal master than 
in any theory of common descent. It has often been noticed that the menial 
castes denote their tribal sub-divisions by names famous in political history, 
such as Bhatti, Khokhar or Chauhan j and our present papers furnish abundant 
instances. Now on the frontier a Lohar who is attached to the village of 
the Muhammadzai tribe will call himself Lohm' Muhammadzai, while one 
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^ See further section 853 on the next page. 
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who lives in the service of the Danlatkhel will call himself Lohar Daulatkhel. 

There can be no doubt that the connection between the village menials and 
the agricultural communities whom they serve was in old times hereditary and 
not voluntary, and that the former were in every sense of the word adsoripti 
glebcB. In fact, as I shall presently explain in greater detail^ we still find 
the tribal organisation of the territorial owners of a tract perj)etuated in 
great integrity by the territorial organisation of the village menials, where 
all but its memory has died out among their masters. It seems to me more 
than probable that in old days, when menials were l)Ound more closely to the 
tribes they served, the names of those tribes were used to distinguish the 
several groups of menials ; and that for instance Cbam^rs serving Bhattis 
would he called Chamai tribe Bhatti, and those serving Khokhars called 
ChamSr tribe Khokhar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change of 
masters became possible, the old name would be retained though the reason 
for it had ceased to exist, and thus we should find Bhatti and Khokhar [p. i82.] 
Champs scattered throughout the Province. In fact the process would be 
simply another instance of that substitution of the idea of subjection to a 
common authority for that of common blood as the basis of tribal division, 
regarding which I have already quoted Sir H. Mainers language in section 
349 . 


353 The Brahmmical gotras.-I have said that among the piiestly and 
mercantile castes we find a set oldivisions corresponding wi4 the true 
tnbal divisions of the landowning classes, which runs through the great 
geographical or social sections which I have described above. T^ese divisions 
are, among the Khatns and Aroras, in all probability real tribes denoting 

common descent, or at any late special association of some soi-t, at an earlier 

stage m the history of the caste, of the ancestors of all those who now 
hear the same tnhal name. Among the Brahmans and Banyas these divisions 
aie known as gotras, and it is not so certain that their origin, among the 
Banyas at l^st, IS tribal. The word goira, more commonly known Sider 
the eeirupted form of yojJ means a family or lineage, the descendants from 
a common ancestor, and it also means a flock, those who shelter within a 

ffrS?Hmdu ^a“>ed after the 

great Hmdu Eishis, though it does not clearly appear whether the members 

of ea.ch gotra claim descent from the Eishi whose name it bears as from a 

c^alor asfeoma spmtualfather. It is curious that the names of mL 

of the Wders of these gotras occur among the ancient genealogies of tS 

prehistonc Eajput dynasties the E^jas in question being nft merdy name! 
ft JLd W the actual founders of the yoL; and 

it would he stmnge rfmquiiy were to show that the priestly classes, like 
the meniak 3 ust discussed, own their tribal divisions to the great famflfi 
to whom their ancestors were attached. ‘ At any rate, whatever^ their oriAn 
the Brahnunical gotras have among the Brahmans become absolutely Srodi- 
and every Brahman, whether Gam-, Sarsut, D^kaut, or otKSe beW 
to some one or other of these Thus, taking these ^real sections £ 

t and whUene^ tribes Cd dSni 

pe aua are constantly being formed, n o new go fra is possible/^ 

of - Rajput 

spending wlan fndS ^“[CeSus Sport.f ‘ 
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But the Brahminical gotra extends far beyond the body of Brahmans ; 
the theory of the Hindu religion is that every Hindu, whatever be his 
caste, belongs to some one or other of them. The gotra thus defined is used 
only at marriage, on the occasion of sankaljoa^ and in similar formal cere- 
monies j and the great majority of the Hindu j)easantry do not so much 
as know that they have a gotra at all, much less what it is. But all the 
stricter Hindu castes, such as the Banyas and Khatris and Aroras, know and 
recognize their gotra- Indeed the Banyas have, so far as I know, no tribal 
divisions within the great sections of Agarwal, Oswal and the like, except these 
Brahminical gotras- Thus the question suggests itself whether the universal 
curreney of the same set of gotras throughout the whole Brahman caste, and 
their ad'option by the Banyas, is not due to a wish to conform with the rule 
of Hinduism just enunciated, rather than to any real community of descent 
denoted by a common gotra- In any case these gotras are of singularly 
little importance. Except to the priests and merchants and to some of the 
stricter and more educated classes they mean little or nothing ; while although 
to those priests and merchants they do stand in some degree in the place of 
tribal divisions, yet as they are in no w^ay localised their significance is 
almost wholly religious, and the divisions which are really important among 
these castes are what I have called the great sections. It matters little or 
nothing whether a Brahman, a Banya, or an Arora is of the Gautama or 
of the Bharadwaj gotra; what we really want to know is whether he is 
Gaur or Sarsut, Agarwal or Oswal, XJttaradhi or Dakhani- The horrible 
trouble and confusion which resulted in the Census from the fact that the 
peasantry of the eastern Pan jab call their tribes by the same word got as 
is commonly used for the Brahminical gotra^ will be noticed presently - 

354. Tribal divisions of women. — A curious question arose in the record 
of tribes in the Census schedules; namely, whether a woman changed her 
father'^s tribal name for that of her husband on marriage. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Brahminical gotra follows that of the husband ; and the 
more educated enumerators, knowing this, often objected to record the got 
or tribe of the wife as different from that of the husband. I asked some 
of my friends to make enquiries as to the custom in various parts of the 
Province, but in many cases the got and gotra have evidently been confused 
in their investigations and replies. But on the whole the result seems to 
be as follows. With Brahmans, Banyas, Khatris, Kayaths, and Aroras 
the woman^s got follows that of her husband. But this is almost certainly 
the Brahminical gotra. In some of the cases it must be so, as the sec- 
tions do not intermarry, and there is nothing else to change. Among the 
Khatris it would he interesting to know whether a Kapur woman marrying 
a Mahra man would be considered a Kapur or a Mahra. Throughout the 
Western Plains Hindus change the elan; but here again they almost all 
belong to the castes mentioned above. In the hills and the sub-montane 
tracts the tribe is certainly changed ; for in the lower hills there is a formal 
ceremony called got kundla or the tribal trencher,^^ at which the women of 
the tribe eat with the bride and thus admit her to the community. In the 
eastern districts the tribe is as certainly not changed at mamage, nor does a 
boy change it on adoption. It is born and dies unaltered with both man and 
woman. In Sirsa it does not change, for a man always speaks of his wife by 
her tribal and not by her personal name ; and the same custom obtains among 
the Dehli Gujars. On the other hand in Pirozpui’, which adjoins Sirsa, the 
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custom of got hundla is said to obtain. Among the Mxisalm^ins of the west 
the tribe does not appear to change by marriage ; but if the wife is of standing 
which is neaxdy but not quite equal to that of her husband^ she is often ad- 
dressed by courtesy as belonging to the tribe of the latter. The point is practi- 
cally important in this way. The diversity of custom which prevails^ added to 
the interference of the educated enumei-atorj mates the record of tribal divisions 
for women of exceedingly uncertain value ; and it would have been better to 
tabulate the males only for the several tribes and clans. At a future Census 
the enumerator should be directed to record the clan or tribe of a married 
woman as stated by her husband, whether the same as his own or different. 

355. The tribal organisation of the people. — ^An extensive collection of [P. 188 ] 
facts bearing upon the tribal organisation of the people, together with a most 
valuable dissertation on the general subject, will be found in Vol. II of 

Mr. Tupperis treatise on Panjdh Customary Law. The Panjab affords a pecu- 
liarly complete series of stages between the purely tribal organisation of the 
PatMn or Biloch of the frontier hills and the village communities of the 
Jamna districts. The territorial distribution of the frontier tribes in the 
fastnesses of their native mountains is strictly tril al. Each clan of each tribe 
has a tract allotted to it; and within that tract the families or small groups of 
nearly related families either lead a semi-nomad life, or inhabit rude villages 
round which lie the fields which they cultivate and the rough irrigation works 
which they have constructed. In these they have property, but beyond them 
there are no boundaries in the common pasture lands of the clan. Where the 
tribe or clan has occupied a tract within our l)order in sufficient numbers to under- 
take its cultivation, the distribution differs little fi’om that obtaining beyond the 
border. We have indeed laid down boundaries which mark off areas held by 
groups of families ; but these boundaries are often purely artificial, and include 
hamlets which are united by no common tie and separated from their neigh- 
bours by no line of demarcation save one based upon administrative conveni- 
ence. When however the tribe conquered rather than occupied the tract, 
and its cultivation is still in the hands of the people whom they subjugated, 
we find that they did almost exactly what we have done in the case last 
described. They drew arbitrary boundaries which divided out the land into 
great blocks or village areas, and each clan or section of a clan took one of 
these blocks as its share, left the cultivating population scattered in small 
hamlets over the fields, and themselves occupied central villages of some 
strength and size. These two types are found more or less prevailing through- 
out the Western Plains and Salt-range Tract. But in the great grazing 
grounds we find, perhaps even more commonly than either of these, a third 
type which is not based upon any sori of tribal organisation. A miscellaneous 
collection of cultivators have broken up the land and so acquired rights in it, 
or have been settled by capitalists who acquired grants of land on condition 
of bringing it under cultivation. This form of settlement was especially 
encouraged under Sikh rule ; when the cardinal principle of administration 
was to crush the gentry, to encourage cultivation, and to take so much from 
the actual cultivator as to leave nothing for the landlord. 

356. In the east of the Province we find the village community about 
which so much has been written ; and nowhere perhaps in more vigorous per- 
fection than in the south-eastern districts. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the village community wholly supersedes tribal organisation. 

The tribal maps of the Panjab when published will show how very generally 
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tribes hold compact territories^ even where the village communities are 
strongest. Where this is the case the villages of the tribe constitute one or 
more thapas^ or tribal groups of village communities held together by feudal 
ties and by the fact or fiction of common ancestry. Under the Mughals the 
revenue administration used to be based upon these thapm^ the revenue being 
assessed upon the group of villages as a whole^ and being distributed among 
them by the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of 
the headman of the parent village. So too^ till our time the definite bound- 
aries which now’ separate each village from its neighbours were very indefi- 
nitely marked even in the cultivated tracts^ as is proved by the manner in 
which they zig-zag in and out among the fields ; while in the common 
pastures they weve probably almost unknown^ as to this day the cattle of 
neighbouring villages belonging to the same tribe graze in common without 
reference to boundaries. The following description of the thapa organisation 
is taken from my settlement report of Karnal. The vigorous organisation 
of the priestly and menial castes^ based upon the tribal organisation of their 
clients and masters^ is especially interesting with reference to the remarks 
made in sections 351-52, It would be interesting to know whether the same 
holds good with the mercantile castes. 

“ A trilDal community having obtained possession of a tract, in course of time it would be 
“ inconvenient foi’ them all to live together, and a part of the community would found a new 
** viUage, always on the edge of a drainage line from which their tanks would be hUed. This pro- 
cess would be repeated till the tract became dotted over with villages, all springing originally 
** frxim one parent village. The people deiCrihe the facts by saying that of several brothers one 
settled in one village and one in another ; but this no doubt means that the parts of the com- 
munity that migrated consisted of integral families or groups of families descended in one 
“ common branch from the ancestor. In this way were divided the many villages known, by the 
same name, with the addition of the words kjldn and Ichurd (big and little). This by no means 
implies that kalan is larger than khurd, but only that the elder branch settled in kalan. 

" The groui) of villages so bound together by common descent form a tha^aj and are con- 
nected by suh-fendal ties which are stiB recognized, the village occupied by the descendants of 
the common ancestor in the elde t line being, however email or reduced in circumstances, still 
acknowledged as the head. To this day when a headman diesg the other villages of the thapa 
** assemble to instal his heir, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his head. When 
Brahmans and the brotherhood are fed on 'the occasion of deaths, &c., it is from the thapa 
villages that they are collected 5 and the Brahmans of the head village are fed first, and receive 
double fees. So among the menial castes, who stiU retain an internal organization of far greater 
vitality than the higher ca=tes now po-ise^c, the representative of the head village is always the 
foreman of the caste jury which is assembled from the apa villages to hear and decide disputes. 
In old days the subordinate tillages used to pay some small feudal fees to the head village on 
" the day of the great Dfwali. The head village is still called ^ the great village/ the ^ turban 
“ ' village, ^ ^ the village of origin/ or ^ the tilca village,’ tile a being the sign of authority formally 
impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a deceased leader in the presence 01 the 
assembled thapa. In one case a village told me that it had charged its thapa because there 
“ were so many Brahmans in its original thapa that it found it expensive to feed them. I spoke 
to the original ttJea village about it, and they said that no village could change its thapa, and 
quoted the proverb^ ‘ A son may forget his sonship 5 but not ^ a motber her motherhood.’ ” 

It is curious to note how the fiction of common descent is preserved when 
strangers are admitted into these tribal groups or village communities. The 
stranger who receives by gift a share of another's land is called a hlmmbhai or 
earth brother ; and if a landowner of a tribe other than that of the 
original owners is asked how he acquired property in the village^ his invariable 
answer is they settled me as a brother.^^ 

B57, Marriage and intermarriage between tribes. — The restrictions upon 
intermarriage will be given in some detail in Psrt II of Chapter VII in 

^ Mr. Douie notes that the members of all the villages included in the thapa make offering* 
once a year at the SaUi of the tUca viUage. (See paragraph 220 supra,) 
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treating of civil condition ; and it is unnecessary to repeat the information 
here. The custom as to intermarriage in the hills will be found described in 
the sections on Rajputs of the eastern hills^ Rathis and Rdwats; and Kolis and [P* 18^] 
Dagis ; while the curious rule against taking a bride from a village marching 
with one^s own has already been discussed in section 136. The marriage 
customs of the people of Karnal will be found minutely described at pages 
127 to of my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some 
curious customs will be found in the present chapter under the head of J ats 
of the western sub-montane. The subject is one of great interest and value, 
and sadly needs more detailed inquiiy. Customs of this sort are of alt others 
the most persistent, and often throw most valuable light upon the origin and 
affinities of the tribes. The reason why I allude to the subject in this place 
is, because I wish to point out how obviously the rules and customs regulating 
marriage point to the former existence of marriage bj^ capture and, perhaps 
less obviously, of an intermediate stage when the capture had become fictiti- 
ous, but the fiction was enacted with greater veri-similitude than now-a-days. 

Some of the suggestions I am about to make may very probably be fanciful ; 
but the general tendency of the facts is beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

The strict rule of tribal exogamy which still binds all classes Loth Hindu and 
Musalman throughout the Eastern Plains, excepting* however the priests and 
traders who observe only the prohibitions of the Sanslvrit scriptures ; especially 
the rule against marrying from a neighbouring village; the formal nature of 
the wedding procession, which must be as far as possible mounted on horses, 
and in which only males may take part ; the preparatory oiling of the bride- 
groom, the similar treatment of the bride being perhaps a later institution ; 
all point to marriage by capture. So does the use of the mark of the bloody 
hand at both villages. The marking all the turnings from the village gate 
to the bidders house may be a survival of a very common intermediate stage, 
where the bridegroom visits the bride by stealth. The rule that the pro- 
cession must reach the girFs village after midday, and must not enter the 
village, but remain outside in a place allotted to them ; the fight between 
the girFs and boy^s parties at the door of the bride'^s house ; the rule that the 
girl shall wear nothing belonging to herself ; the hiding of the girl from tbe 
boy^s people at the wedding ceremony ; all point to marriage by capture. 

So do the rule by which the boy^s paidy must not accept food at the hands of 
the girFs people after the wedding, and must -pay them for what they eat on 
the succeeding night, and the fiction hy which the girFs father is compelled 
to ignore all payment of money by the bridegroom^s friends. The bloody 
hand stamped on the shoulder of the hoy^s father by the girFs mother 
as he departs, and the custom which directs tlie girl to go off bewailing 
some one of her male relatives who has lately died, saying Oh my fa- 
ther is dead,^^ or Oh my brother is dead,^^ are very marked ; as is the 
fight with sticks between the bride and bridegroom. Finally we have the 
rule that after the ceremonial goings and comings are over, the wife 
must never visit her father^s house without his special leave; and the fact 
that — 

** the village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed Tor her fatherj her elder hrothei’, 
and all near elder relatives. They may not go into it or even drink water from a well in that 
village, for it is shameful to take anything from one’s daughter or her belongings. Even her 
more distant elder relations will not eat or drink from the house into which the girl is married, 

“ though they do not taboo the whole village. Tlie hoy’s father can go to the giiTs village by leave 
of her father, hut not without.” 


y 
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Similarly^ all words denoting male relations by marriage are commonly 
used as terms of abuse ; aSj for instance^ susra, sdla, hahnoiy jawdiy or fatber- 
in-laWj wife^s brother; sister^s husband; and daughter's husband. Of these the 
first two are considered so ofiensive; that they are seldom used in their ordi- 
nary sense. ^ 

358. Social intercourse between castes. — The rules regulating social inter- 
course between different castes as they exist in the J amna districts are given 
in the following’ quotation from the Karnal Settlement Report. 

Broadly speaking, no superior tribe will eat or drink from tlie hands or vessels of an inferior 
** one, or smoke its pipes. But the reputed purifying influences of fire especially as exercised upon 
ghi and sugai% and the superior cleanliness of metal over earthen vessels, are the foundation of a 
broad distinction. All food is divided into 'gaJtlci rot% or fried dry with ghi, and JcacheJd roii, or 
not so treated. Thus, among the Hindus a Gujrati Brahman will eat paJcJci, but not kachohi 
“ from a Gaur, a Gaiir from a Taga, any Brahman or Tnga from a Rajpiit, any Brahman, 
“ Taga or Rajput from a Jat, Giijar, or Ror. Excepting Brahmans and Tagas, each caste will 
drink water from a metal vessel if px’eviously scoured with earth (mdnjna), and will smoke from a 
pipe with a brass bowl, taking out the stem and using tLe hand with the fingers closed instead, 
“ from the same people with whom they will eat paTclci bread ; hut they will not drink or smoke 
from earthen vessels, or use the same pipe-stem, except with those whose JcaehcM bread they can 
eat. Jats, Giijars, Rora, Rahbaris and Ahirs eat and drink in common without any scruples. 
These again will eat a goldsmith’s palchi bread, but not in his house ; and they used to smoke 
with carpenters, but are ceasing to do so. Musalmans have lately become much less strict about 
these rules as governing their intercourse among themselves, and many of them now eat from 
any respectable Musalman’s hand, especially in the cities. And, subject stidctly to the above 
rules, any Musalman will eat and drink without scruide from a Hindu ; but no Hindu wiR touch 
either pakTci or JcachcM from any Musalman, and will often throw it away if only a Musalman’s 
" shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because Musalmans oat from earthen vessels, which no 
“ Hindu can do unless the vessel has never been used before. This affords an easy mode of telling 
whether a deserted site has been held by Musalmaus or Hindus. If the latter, there will he 
numbers of little earthen saucei’s (riJedhis) found on the spot. Brahmans and Rajpiits will not 
eat from any one below a Jdt, Gujar, or Ror, while these three tribes themselves do not as a 
rule eat or drink with any of the menial castes ; and the following castes are absolutely impure 
“ owing to their occupation and habits, and their mere touch defiles food ; leather-maker, washer- 
man, barber, blacksmith, dyer {oThhimpi), sweeper, ddm, and dhdnaJs, The potter is also looked 
upon as of doubtful purity. The pipes of a village, being often left about in the common rooms 
and fields, are generally istinguished by a piece of something tied round the stem — blue rag for 
a Musalman, red for a Hindu, leather for a Cham dr, string for a sweeper, and so forth j so that 
a friend wishing for a smoke may not defile himself by mistake. 

&ur and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost anybody's hand, even from that of a 
leather- worker or sweeper; hut in this case they must be whole, not broken.^’ 

The extraordinary state of matters in the hills is described under the 
heads Hill Menials, and Kolis and Dagis. In the west of the Province, where 
all caste restrictions are so lax, any Musalm5.n will eat from the hands of any 
respectable member of the same faith, while even Hindus are much less strict 
than in the east. So in the Sikh tract also ; but here the rule against a 
Hindu eating from the hand of a Musalman seems to be even more strict than 
in the east. In all parts of the Province and among all classes any sort of 
intercourse with the impure castes, whether polluted by their occupation or by 
the nature of their food, is scrupulously avoided. 

Community of food is formally used as an outward and visible token of 
185] community of blood ; and any ceremony in which the tribe, clan, or other 
agnatic group takes a part as such, generally includes some sort of formal 

1 Mr. Wilson writes ; There is a very general rule against speaking of one’s wife’s father as 
'father-in-law’ (sdsra). The Musalmans of Sirsa call him 'uncle’ (tdga or chdeha) ; the 
" Brahmans of Gurgaon, ' Pandit Ji ’ or ' Misr Ji ; ’ the Ivayatlw, ' Rai Sahib ; ’ the Banyas, ‘ Lala 
Sahib ’ or ' Sah Ji ; ^ the Meos, ' Chaudhri ’ or ' Muqaddam ’ or — a specially Meo usage — doJsra 
or ‘ old man ’ (see Fallon) ; insomuch that if you call a Meo woman doTcri, she will ly at you 
" with 'Do you call me your mother-in-law ! ’ ; while if you address her as hurhgi, which really 
*' means exactly the same thing, she will reply ' Very well, my son ! Very well i ’ ” 
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ea-ting together or co^farreatio^ more especially when the object of the cere- 
mony is to admit a new member into the gronp^ as at adoption or marriage.^ 

359. General distribution of agricultural castes.— Abstract No. 64f 

on the next page'^ shows the general distribution of castes throughout the ^P. 28-e. 
Province, the iigures representing the proportion borne by each group of 
castes to every thousand of total population. 

The distribution of each caste will be discussed more fully when the 
caste itself comes under consideration. It will of course be understood that 
the castes are grouped very roughly. Indeed it will be apparent from the 
following pages that any but the roughest classification is impossible, for not 
only is the class within which any given caste should fall incapable of exact 
definition, but it varies in different parts of the Province. Still some sort of 
classification was necessary on which to arrange the chapter, and I have there- 
fore divided the various castes and tribes into three great groups. The first 
or landowning and agricultural group comprises half of the total population 
of the Panjab, and is even more important socially, administratively, and 
politically than it is numerically. It is divided into six sections. The first 
includes the two great frontier races, the Biloches and Pathans ; and with 
the latter I have taken the Tanaoli, Tdjik and Hazara, as closely allied to 
them if not really entitled to be ranked with them. Next follows the great 
Jat race, and after that the Eajputs, with the Thakars and Rathis whom it is 
so impossible to separate from them, and one or two minor castes which are 
perhaps rather Rajput tribes than separate castes. The next class, the minor 
dominant tribes, includes all those castes which, while hardly less important 
in their particular territories, are less numerous and less widely distributed 
than the four great races already specified. Such are the Gakkhars and 
AwSns of the Salt-range Tract, the Kharrals and DMdpotras of the Western 
Plains, the Dogars and Rors of the Eastern Plains, the Meos of Gurg^on, 
and the Gujars of the hills. Next follow the minor agricultural tribes, the 
Sainis, Arain^, Kanets, Ghiraths, Ahirs, Mahtams and the like, who, while 
forming a very important factor in the agricultural community of the Panjab, 
occupy a social and political position of far less importance than that of the 
dominant tribes. The last class is headed Foreign Races, and includes Shekhs, 
Mughals, Turks, and the like, most of whom perhaps have no real title to the 
name under which they have returned themselves, while many of them own 
no land and are mere artisans, though these cannot be separated from the still 
greater number who are landowners. 

360. The distribution of these classes is very marked. The Biloches 
and Pathdns are of course chiefly to be found in the trans-Indus districts ; 
but while the latter form the great bulk of the group in the districts where 
they prevail, the former, who have settled in the Province at a far more 
recent date, are accompanied by a very large class of inferior cultivating 
classes of all castes who are, in accordance with the custom of the lower 
Indus, grouped under the comprehensive name of Jat, a term whose signifi- 
cance is in these parts occupattional as much as ethnic. Setting these districts 
aside, the Jats are to be found in greatest predominance in the great Sikh 
States and districts, and in the south-east of the Province in Rohtak and 
Hissdr. In the sub-montane districts, the Salt-range Tract, and Kdngra, 

' For instance, the ceremony of got leundla described in section 354. The eating together 
very commonly takes the form of a distribution of gur or swcatmeats* 
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^nd tHronglioiit tli6 cis-Indns districts of tlic ^^^cstcm Plains^ excepting 
Musaffargarh which goes with the trans-Indus group^ the Rajput to a great 
extent takes the^ place of the J at. In the Hill States, with the exception of 
Chamba, Rajputs are few, and are important by their social and political 
position rather than by their numbers. But the figures are of no very certain 
significance, since the line^of ^ demarcation between Thakar and Rathi who 
have been classed with Rajputs, and Kanets and Giraths who have been 
edassed as minor agricultural tribes, is exceedingly difficult to draw, and the 
abnormal figures for Chamba are due to this cause. The proportion of minor 
dominant tribes naturally varies from district to district, and their distribution 
is discussed in the section devoted to their consideration. The same may be 
said of th»' minor agricultural castes, the group being too miscellaneous in 
its composition for its distribution to present very general features. But it 
is noticeable that where the Jat, who prefers to do his own cultivation is 
numerous, these castes are found only in small numbers, while they bear 
the highest proportion to total population in those tracts where the Hill 
Rajput, who looks upon agriculture as degrading, is most largely represented- 
Taking the landowning and agricultural castes as a whole, they form, the 
largest proportion of the population in the trans-Indus districts ; and this 
is due to the freedom, from occupational restraints which I have already 
noticed as prevailing on the frontier, a very large proportion of the industrial 
and menial work being done on the frontier by members of the dominant 
and agricnlbural tribes, and not, as in the rest of the Province, by separate 
castes. They are least numerous in the sub-montane tract and in the 
Eastern Plains, where they are assisted in the cultivation by a numerous 
class of village menials, and where, the Hindu religion being most prevalent 
and commerce most important, the religious and mercantile elements of 
societies are most numerous. 

S61. General distribution of professional castes. — The next great group 
consists of the priestly, ascetic, professional, and mercantile castes, and includes 
peoj>le of very different social positions, from the priestly Brdhman to the 
wandering pedlar. As a whole they occupy a position superior to that of the 
landowning classes if measured by a religious standard, for the great mercan- 
tile castes come next after the Brahmans in strictness of religious observance i 
but indefinitely inferior if the compaiison be made from a social or political 
standpoint. The Brahmans are naturally most numerous in the Hindu and 
the Saiyads in the Musalman portions of the Province, the former being 
extraordinarily numerous in the hills where Hinduism is stronger than in 
any other part of the Panjdb. The ascetic orders are chiefly to be found 
in the eastern and central districts, partly perhaps because they are more 
common among Hindus than among Mahomedans, but still more I suspect 
because it is in these districts that the wealth of the Province is concentrated, 
and in them that there is most hope for an idle man who wishes to live at 
the expense of his fellows. The minor professional group consists of Ndis, 
Mirasis, Jogis, and the like, and its numbers are tolerably constant throughout 
the cis-Indus Panjab, while beyond the Indus it is hardly represented. Taking 
the professional group as a whole, and especially the religious element, its 
numbers decrease steadily from east to west ; chiefly because the Brahmans, 
who form an integral portion of the stock from which the Hindu population 
has chiefly sprung, are naturally far more numerous than the Saiyads, who are 
but foreign immigrants in the Punjab. The mercantile castes are found in 
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greatest abundance in the south-western districts ; not because commerce is 
there peculiarly extensive; but because the AroraS; the principal mercantile 
castes of these parts, are not mere traders; but largely follow all sorts of 
occupations both industrial and agricultural. Setting these districts aside 
the trading-castes are least numerous in the hills, where commerce is very 
much in the hands of the Brahmans. The miscellaneous class is largely 
composed of Kashmiris, who are chiefly to be found in th,3 districts on the 
Kashmir border, and in the great Kashmiri colonies of Amritsar and 
Ltidhiana. 

362. General distribution of menial castes. — The last of the three 
groups comprises all the lower strata of society, the vagrant, criminal, and 
gipsy tribes, the village menials, and the industrial classes. I shall show 
when I come to discuss these castes in greater detail, how wholly impossible 
it is to class them by occupation with even approximate accuracy. Thus 
the classes into which I have divided them in the abstract have no very 
definite significance. Still certain broad facts are brought out by the figures. 
The vagrant tribes are chiefly to be found in two parts of the Province, on 
the Rajputana border and under the central and western hills. Among the 
village menial castes who perform so large a part of tlie agricultural labour 
in the Panjab, namely the leather-workers, scavengers and watermen, the 
leather-workers prevail throughout the eastern districts, the hills and the 
great Sikh states. In the centre of the Punjab, and to a less degree in the 
Western Plains, their place is taken by the scavengers, and partly by the 
watermen. The menial and industrial class as a whole is most numerous in 
the hills where they have much of the cultivation in their hands, and in the sub- 
montane and central districts where wealth is greatest and the standard of 
cultivation highest. It is curiously scanty in the west, and particularly on 
the Indus frontier ; and this partly because, as I have already pointed out, 
the hereditary restrictions upon occupation are more lax, and the poor Pathan 
thinks it no shame to earn his bread by callings which would involve social 
degradation where caste-feeling is stronger ; but also very largely because on 
the lower Indus the menial who cultivates becomes a Jat by mere virtue of 
the fact, and is classed as such, whereas in the rest of the Panjab he would 
have retained his menial caste unaltered. In Sirsa, and to a less degree in 
HissS,r, the exact opposite is the case. There the menial classes are more 
numerous than in the neighbouring districts because the tract is to a great 
extent newly settled, and land is so plentiful and the demand for agricultural 
labour so great that the lower classes have flocked into these districts, and 
though retaining at present their caste unaltered, have risen in the social 
scale by the acquisition of land or at least by the substitution of husbandry for 
menial callings. 

368. Arrangement and contents of the caste-chapter.— The rough 
classification adopted in Abstract No. 64 on the opposite page'^ will serve as a 
clue to the arrangement of the detailed description of i he various castes. A 
complete index of castes and tribes will be found at the end of the volume. 
I shall close this part of the chapter by discussing the system adopted for 
the record of castes and tribes and their suh-divislon at the present Census, 
and the nature of the results obtained. The matter is one of considerable 
moment, and the system followed has been the subject of adverse criticism 
both within and without the Province. The tribal constitution of the popu- 
lation possesses much more political and administrative importance in the 
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Panjdb than in most other parts of Northern India^ and indeed it may be 
said that the statistics which display it are almost the most valuable results 
of a Panjab Census. The remaining parts of the chapter will be devoted to 
an examination of the figures for each caste, and a description of the caste so 
far as my knowledge enables me to describe it. The crudeness and imper- 
fection of this portion of the work are to me a source of great regret. It is 
not only that our knowledge is as nothing compared with our ignorance of 
the subject ; that is unavoidable. But I have to feel that of the information 
that I have collected only a portion has been utilised, while even that portion 
has been hastily put on record without any attempt to arrange or digest the 
material. I had intended to make some attempt at classification of the 
various castes- based in some measure upon what appeared to be their ethnic 
affinities, and to examine carefully the question of the probable origin of each 
with the help of the whole of my material ; and indeed I have carried out 
this intention to some extent with regard to the Biloch and Pathan tribes, 
the sections on which were written before orders regarding the early com- 
pletion of the report were received. But as regards the remaining castes and 
tribes the time allowed me was too short to permit of any such treatment 
of the subject ; and I was compelled to arrange the castes roughly in classes, 
and to content myself with stating the leading facts regarding each. The 
chapter has been written backwards, beginning from the end, and T have not 
been able even to read over again what I had written before sending it to 
press. As I proceeded with the work faults in the classification became only 
too apparent, new lights were thrown upon what had gone before, and new 
facts were brought to light. There was no time to re-write what had once 
been written, and all that I could do was to add the new to the old. Thus I 
shall often be found to repeat myself, the sequence of ideas will often appear 
to be broken and irregular, and even conflicting statements may have escaped 
my notice. But the present chapter must be taken as only a rough preli- 
minary outline of the subject. Detailed tables of tribes and clans are now in 
course of preparation which will embody all the sub-divisions of castes entered 
in the schedules of the present Census. Maps showing the distribution of the 
landowning castes and tribes have been prepared for each district and state 
and though it would have been impossible without great delay and expense to 
reproduce them with the present Keport, I hope that the material thus 
collected will be more fully utilised on some future occasion. One apparent 
omission in my treatment of the subject calls for a word of explanation. I 
had prepared tables comparing the caste figures of the present with those of 
the last Census. But I found that the classification followed in 1868 had so 
evidently varied from district to district that the figures were devoid of any 
determinate meaning, and it would have been sheer waste of time to attempt 
any such comparison. To take one instance only, I find that in the Census 
of 1868, of 205,000 Musalman Jats returned for the Multan division, 
[?. 188] 159,000 are in Muzaffargarh, 29,000 in Montgomery, 17,000 in Jhang, and 
only 63 in Multan. In Dera Ismml Khan and Shdhpur this column is 
actually blank. 

364. Scheme adopted for the record of castes and tribes.— Unless I have utterly failed 
to express the facts, a perusal of the foregoing paragraphs will have made it clear that we have 
three main units of social and ethnic classification to deal with in the Panjah ; the caste or race, the 
tribe proper, and what I have for want of a better word called the section of the caste. IT'ow these 
three units are of very different value in different parts of the Province and among various classes 
of the community. In the east caste is of primary importance ; among the landowning com- 
munities of the west it is little more than a tmdition of ancient origin. Among the agricultural 
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classes the tribe is iMOst important^ and in the west it is the one great fact to be ascertained * 
among the priestly and mercantile cla^^ses it is almost meaningless, and what we want is the section 
of the caste. What we did was to attempt to record all three facts, where they existed, intending 
afterwards to select our figures. If we had a-knd for two only we should have run the risk of 
getting one we did not want and missing one that we did want. Of two Khatri brothers one 
would have returned himself as Khatri Kapur and the other as Khatri Charzati ; of two Brahman 
brothers one \vould have appeared as Brahman Sarsut and the other as Brahman Gautama ; of two 
Biloch brothers one would have been recorded as Biloch Kind and ihe other as Biloch Laghari ; 
tabulation would have given us wholly meaningless and imperfect figures. We therefore divided 
our caste column into three sub-columns headed original caste or tribe, clan, and ^ot or 
sept.’^ Now the first dilhoulty we encountered was the translation of the ie headings. In the east 
qaum is used for religion and sdf for caste ; in the west qatm for caste, zdt for ti'ibe or clan. In the 
east jqot is the universal w’ord for tribe among' the peasantry, insomuch that the Rajputs call their 
royal races not ^ u I s lyiit ^ of s ; everywhere it is used by Brahmans, Banyas and the like for the 
Brahminical ^oira / in the west it is unknown save in the latter sense. As for the local term for 
smaller tribes or clans they vary almost from district to district and from caste to caste. After 
consulting Commissioners we translated onr headings ‘ usl qaum, ^ ^ zdt ya jirqali, ^ ^ yoi ya 
* shdlcTi. ^ The instructions issued for filling up these columns will l3e found in general letter C., 
Appendix D., section 5, at section 13 of the enclo'^ed instructions to enumerators and at section 25 
of the enclosed instructions to supervisors. 7’hcir general tenour was that the caste or race such 
as Rajput or Pathdn was to be shown in the first, its principal section such as Rind, Gaur, 
Agarwd;! in the second, and its secondary sub-section such as Chauhan, Gliatwal, Bharadwaj in the 
third column ; that the got if there was any was always to go into the third column ; and that 
where there was only one division the second column was to he left empty. The staff was warned 
against the loose use of the terms Jat and Gujar as names of occupations, and it was explained 
that the ‘ original caste ^ column was intended to contain, not the caste of traditional origin but 
the actual caste to which the people were recognized as now belonging. To these instructions was 
appended a sainple schedule filled up by way of example. 


365. Errors in the record of castes and tribes.— I should explain that when I drafted 
these instructions I kne^r nothing of any portion of the Panjab except the Jamna districts, and 
had no conception ho'w utterly different the divisions of the population and the relations between 
tribe and caste were in the west of the Province. For my sample schedule I procured specimens 
filled up by District and Settlement Officers from all parts of the Province, and consulted many 
natives of different castes, yet there were several mistakes in the schedule ; in fact I believe 
it would be impossible to frame a set of entries which should not contain errors if judged by the 
varying standards current in different parts of the Panjitb. More than this, there were errors in 
the very exampl-s given in the instructions | for I had not properly apprehended the nature of 
what I havejealled “ sections, ” and I did not rightly estimate the relation between the Rajput 
tribes of the ranjab and the great Iculs or royal races. But the worst mistake of all was the use of 
the word asl or original "" with caste, and the use of the word"^oj5. ” The addition of asl 
induced many of the tribes of the western districts and Salt- range Tract to return, not their caste 
or tribe as it now stands, hut the Mughal, Kureshi, or other stock from which they are so fond 
A descent ; and it doubtless tempted many undoubted Jats to record their Rajput origin 

And the use of the word^ozf set people to find out what was the Brahminical qotra of the person 
under enumeration. In the eastern districts the word was perfectly understood. But in the hills 
and m the Western Plains it is only used in the sense of goira. It did not matter that I had asked 
lor got or BMJcTh, The latter word is not commonly used in connection with family or tribe - 
the former is ; and every enumerator insisted upon each person having a got. In Pldch 
lYLr. Anderson found a village all entered as of one and that an uncommon one. "‘On 

people themselves they said they really did not know what was their got, but 
the village had consulted the Brahmans at Nirmand, who told him he was of 

The headman of the village when asked 
« Pb, the word. The better and more intelligent 

obvfon^W^l ^ trouble was 

askiEgfor ^^ fotra. What I wanted, and what I said I wanted plainly 

o instructions, was the t^e or sub-division of the caste ; and that the people could 

We ^ substitute the local terii, whatever 

toow wW people knew what a ^ 0 # was, even if they did not 

Know what was tlieui yoi, and hence the confusion. Another srea.t cause of error was tha 

iw T®“T ^|“»^ded ttat all three coluiSs should he filled up for eSh 
the casein \vevvi«!!^“ on^ wanted two entnes where there was no second suh-diviLn, as is 
separate headino-s auf *^+n**’i?^* ^at ^d not mattter ; the columns were there with 

S reports point out the diffi- 

enono-hfnrW the reason bemg that in many cases there were only facts 

trfwrAr,,^! • f +1* " a® ti® heading the name of the 

We teefthf have sprung. And another mosi fertile fause of error must 

have been the eftorts that were made to attain uniformity. In many districts committees were 
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lield and a sclieme o£ entries decided upon and prescribed for the guidance of all enumerators 
have discussed the danger of all such attempts in my section on Difficulties and Sufffrestiona 
Chapter XIII under the head ' Discretion to be allowed in enumeration. ^ Educated natives are 
almost^ more apt than we ourselves to go wrong in such matters^ for we at least are free from 
prejudice and are ready to admit our ignorance ; and a committee composed of the Tahsildars and 
Extra Assistants of a district with power to deride upon the entries of castes and tribes would 
ensure with absolute certainty the ruin of a caste Census as an independent means of acouirinty 
information. ^ ^ 


366. Inherent difficulties of a record of caste,— But even supposing that I had not made 
any mistakes in my instructions and examples^ and supposing that they had been rigidly followed 
according to tbeir intention, the difficulties inherent in the case are still so enormous that a really 
accurate record which should be correct in all its details would have been quite beyond hope of 
attainment. I have attempted to show in the preceding pages that it is almost impossible to 
define a caste and difficult to define a tribe, and that it is often impossible to draw a clearly marked 
line between two castes of similar standing. In fact the tribe proper is a far more definite and 
permanent unit than the caste. Mr. Steedman, who has criticised the scheme more severely 
and at greater length than any other officer, sets forth the difficulties so ably and comnletelv that 
I quote the passage in full : — ^ 

With the exception of the three columns relating to caste no difficulty was found in filling 
the schedules up. It will he understood that my remarks regarding these three columns ai? 
solely applicable to the Western Pan jab. 1 have bad no experience in the Panjab east of the 
Eavi. Having spent three years in Gujrat, 3J in Jhang, and 2 in Dera Ismail Khan, I think 
that my remarks will apply to the Mahomedan population of most districts west of the 
“ Chen^b. 

These three columns assume, as Mr. Finlay very truly wrote, that the zemindars know far 
more about tbeir ancestry and tribal divisions that they actually do. I do not deny that the 
three columns could be filled up correctly for each caste by an intelligent enumerator who 
understood exactly what was wanted, and who was acquainted with the &ibes whose members 
" be bad to enumerate ; but the Census economy prohibited the employment of men of this stamp. 
There are a considerable number of Mahomedan Eajputs in the Western Panjdb, known as Syals 
or Chaddhars in Jhang, Janjuhas, Bhakhrals, Bucdials, Satis, Dhunds, Alpials, Jodras, &c., 
in the Rawalpindi Division. Mow any member of these tribes if asked what his ^ kaum ' was^ 
'' would reply Bhakhral or Sati, &c., as the case might be. Or he might very probably give the 
sub-division to which he belonged. A Syal would be sure to answer thus. You would in nine 
** cases out of ten have to put some distinctly leading question before you ascertained whether he 
claimed to be a Rajpdt or not. The result is that sometimes Eajp'dt the ^ asl kaum, ' some- 
times ^ Syal ’ the clan, and sometimes Chachkana the sept or family, is entered in the first of the 
** three sub-divisions of column 7 : 1 noticed many entries of this description. In fact most of 
'' the Rajpiits of this district would give Rajput as their * ’ placing their tribe as the ^ asl 

kaum.^ Entries of this description naturally depreciate the tabulation results considerably. 

Similar errors crept into the entries of the village artisans. A man may ply the trade of a 
“ weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker without being a weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker, by caste, 
[r. 189] « In Jhang weaving had been taken to as a livelihood by many persons who were not 
‘'of the weaver tribe. Yet many of these I have no doubt will be put doTO as weavers 
" in the ' asl kaum ' column. Again men of these low castes are very fond of claiming 
relationship with the higher tribes, especially those of Rajput origin. I saw many entries 
such as these— 'asl kaum' Mochi ‘ zat ' Janjuha, Bhatti, Awan, &c. Mow Janjuhas and 
" Bhattis are Rajputs. If the Mochi was a Janjuha originally his ' asl kaum ' is Rajput, 
^'his zat Janjuha, and shoe-making is his trade. If he is a Janjuha by fiction then 
" Janjuha must be put down as he states. Shekhs, i.e. converted Hindus, or men of low caste 
'' who have risen in the world, also advance most ungrounded claims in the way of descent, 
" Apparently there is no escape from these difficulties in the case of village artisans, Shekhs, and 
" other similar tribes ; but iu tbe case of agriculturists I tbhik more definite instructions would 
have left tbe tabulation entries much more trustworthy. 

" I now venture to criticise some of the specimen entries attached to the enumerator's in- 
'' structions. The entries opposite tbe name of Mahomed Ibrahim are 1, Rajput ; 2, Sydl ; 
3, Panwdr.^ I can confidently assert that not one man in a hundred of the Syals is aware that 
he is a Panwar Rajput. I wonder if there are ten men who have heard they are descended from 
this of the Rajput tribe. I know exactly what answers an enumerator would get from a 
representative Syal zamindar. Question. — ^What is your tribe (Jcaum) ? Answer . — Bharwana : 
* Question. — ^What is your clan (zdt) ? Answer. — Syal. Question. — What is your family (got or 
' sJidlch) ? Answer.^Ood, only knows. He will inevitably give his sub-division as his asl Xsaum 

^ This is one of the mistakes I have already referred to. The entry should have been Edj* 
2? dt^-^iPunwdr — Sii 
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and his clan as his sfdi. Nothing less than a direct question as to whether lie is a Rdjput or a 
'' Jdt will elicit from him the fact that he is a ‘Rajplit. As for ' ^ot * he probably has never heard 
the word. The truth is that the present Mahomedan tribes of the Western Panjab, though 
** immigrants from Hindustan, have forgotten their ‘pots* entirely and very often their* asl 
* Icaum? In some few instances only is the name of the * got ’ preserved, and then the tribesmen 
** are quite unaware that their tribal name is that of their old ^ gd! 

“ The next question is. What are the a&l Tcaums in each district ? I notice that in one of the 
** specimen entries Gtijar is so entered. There are various theories as to whether the Gujar is a 
** separate tribe of Tartar or Hindu origin, or whether it is an offshoot of the great Jat tribe. In 
** Jhang and D era Ismail Khan and Shahpur the Mahomedan agriculturists are usually divided 
** into Rajputs and Jats in local parlance. I mean that if a Rajpdt is asked whether he is a Jat 
he will at once deny it, while a Jat admits that he is a member of the tribe. I do not mean to 
assert that, excluding Rdjputs and other tribes who have migrated from the other side of the 
** Indus, all other agriculturists must he Jats 5 hut if they are not I ask who are the numerous 
tribes wbo reside in the Chach and Sind Sagar Doabs and along the left bank of the Chanab ? 
** What is their a sZ haum^ Their Hindu origin is undoubted. They are not Rdjpdts. If* they 
** were they would claim their relationship. I have not room here to go fully into this question. I 
** have noticed it in the Final Report of the Jhang Settlement. But my object is I think attained, 
** and that is to indicate how very necessary it is that instructions should be given separately for 
** each district as to what tribes are to be considered * Asl kaum.^ Take the Khokhars. They are 
an influential tribe in Jhelam, Shahpur, and Gujrat. Are they converted Eajpdts as many 
claim, or descendants of the son-in-law of the prophet as the Shahpur Khokhars state, or mere 
** Jats as their enemies allege. In the second ease only can they be an asl kaum. If in the 
** tabulation of different districts the tribe is sometimes entered as an * asl kaum ^ and at others as 
** a branch of the Bajput and Jat tribes, the results are likely to be misleading. Then again there 
are tribes who are admittedly of ancient standing and yet have no traditions. Who are these ? 
'* It is not unlikely that they were the original inhabitants before the immigration of the Hindu 
settlers. As far as my limited experience goes I think it would be an easy matter to settle this 
** point beforehand for all the main tribes of each district, and also to give a few general instructions 
as to how doubtful tribes were to be treated. The que^ion Are you a Rajput or a Jat ? would 
clear up most cases of doubt where the tribe was originally Hindu, the enuanerator being warned 
of the custom of calling all agriculturists Jats. Then all tribes who came from the other side of 
the Indus would also be * asl kaum, ’ the Pathans, Biloches, Mughals, &c. The village Kamins 
w'ould also be included in the same list. Here the enumerators would ho warned to ask the 
individual whether be was a Kamin by trade only or both by trade and tribe.^ I would 
** arbitrarily class all agriculturists who admitted that they were not Rajpdts and who were of 
undoubted Hindu origin, as Jats. This classification is perhaps not ethnologically accurate, but 
“ every Patwari and most zamindars would understand what is meant. I think too for the 
Mahomedan population two columns would have been enough. It seems unnecessary to ascer- 
tain the numbers of each sub-division. We want to know the total Syal, Ghakkar, " and Awan 
'* population. I do not think much is gained by working out returns showing the total population 
of the Bharwana, Chuchkana, Admal, Firozal, and Bugdial families. There are no restrictions on 
** intermarriage between members of the different families.'*^ 

I have already explained the reason why three columns were taken instead of two. We 
wanted two facts only ; but we wanted to make sure of getting them in the many cases where 
three facts were available and one was not wanted, by recording all three and rejecting for 
ourselves the useless one 5 otherwise if we had had two columns only, one of them might have been 
wasted on the useless fact. As it was, one of our three columns was commonly occupied by the 
name of some wholly unimportant sept or family. And I do not agree with Mr. Steedman in his 
proposal to issue detailed instructions concerning the agricultural tribes of each district. 
Wbo is to issue them ; and how is it to be ensured that the same tribe is classed similarly in two 
different districts ? 

867. Reasons why the scheme did not work. — I think that on the whole the scheme was 
the best that could have been adopted ; and if it had been possible to carry it out to the end as 
it had been intended to do when the instructions were framed, I believe that results of very con- 
siderable accuracy would have been obtained. What was intended was this — ^to record every- 
thing, to tabulate all the entries, and ihen to classify them throughout and produce the results 
as the final caste table. Thus, supposing one man had entered liimself as Jat Bhatti and 
another as Rdjpdt Bhatti, or one man as Qureshi Khattar, another as Awan Khattar, 
and a third as Qutbshahi Khattar, we should have tabulated them all separately, and then classed 
them as might be decided upon after consideration and inquiry. It was not expected that the 
material would be properly arranged in the schedules 5 hut we hoped that it would all be recorded 

^ Would not this suggest to the artisan the setting up for himself of a mythical origin from 
some caste of gloiious renown P 
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there^ to be arranged afterwards. But when we came to examine the schedules w’e found that 
the separate entries in the caste column alone were numbered by thousands, while the sub- 
divisions were numbered by tens of thousands. I certainly had not, and I do not believe that any 
body else concerned had, the very faintest conception of how numerous the entries Avould be. At 
any rate it was obviously quite out of the question to tabulate and examine them all before com- 
pilation ; and what was done was to deal uith the entries in the first or caste column only, so far 
as the compilation of the final Census Table VIII was concerned. Even those entries I was com- 
pelled, for reasons given in the Chapter on Tabulation, to allow the Divisional Officers to classify 
for themselves where there appeared to be no reasonable doubt as to the classification. With the 
headings for which they returned separate figures I dealt as is described in the Chapter on Com- 
pilation. The figures for the suh-divisional entries were tabulated in detail ; but only certain 
selected entries were taken out to be used in the Census Report, the principles on which the selection 
was made being explained in the Chapter on Compilation. 

368. Nature and degree of error in the final figures. —Thus the figures as now given in 
the abstracts and appendices of tins report are liable to error in several ways. In the first place 
many members of a caste or tribe entered as their caste some race to which they are pleased to refer 
tlieii’ origin in remote antiquity. Eor instance, some Gakkhars returned themselves as Gakkhar and 
others as Mughal, and are shown under those headings respectively in the final tables, which there- 
fore do not give the total number of Gakkhars in the Pan jab. So some low caste men returned their 
caste as Rajpiit or Mughal or Quresh * out of joke ^ as several Deputy Commissioners note. On the 
other hand some men of good ca«5te, such as Sial, Khokhar, or Mughal, who were following the 
trade of weaver or car]penter, returned their caste as Paoli or Tarhhau, though the adoption of that 
hereditary occupation had been in many cases too recent to have brought about a change of caste. 
This last error was for the most part confined to the Western Plains. Again, persons who 
belonged to the same tribe and returned that tribe as their caste will have been differently 
classed in different divisional offices, or classed under one heading in one division and returned 
separately and then classed by myself under another heading in another division. Thus the 
Bhattis will have beeu classed as Jats by the Derajat and as Rajpfits by the Rawalpindi office. 
So the Langahs were classed as Jats in Multan, while the Derajat returned them separately and 
I classed them as Pathans. These errors however affect only those cases where the tribe was 
rp returned and not the caste, Where a man returned himself as Jat, Riijpiit, Pathan and so forth, 

^ * ■‘he was treated as such although the tribe he gave might raise suspicion as to the correctness of 
the returns. Moreover the errors, if they must be so called, do represent actual facts. The 
Bhatti is a Rajptit in Rawalpindi because there Rajplits are recognised. In the Derajat he is 
a Jat, because there no distinction is drawn between Jat and Rajput. And it must be remembered 
that though the cases in which the errors detailed above occurred are numerous, the total figures 
affected are seldom large. There were certainly hundreds, I believe there were thousands of 
so-called castes returned in the Multan division which only included ten or fifteen people in the 
whole division. The great mass of each caste returned themselves rightly and are shown correctly 
in our tables : the items that are wrongly classed are wholly insignificant in their total amount as 
compared with the items that are rightly classed. But there are exceptions to this statement. 
The distinction between Jat and Bajput is so indefinite and so variable that it can hardly be 
called a mistake to class a tribe as Jat in one place and Rajpiit in another. This however has 
been done. But I have picked out the figures in each ease and put them side by side in the 
abstracts contained in the section on these two castes, and I think the error which has not been 
corrected may be taken as exceedingly small. It is now in each man^s power to transfer the 
figures for any tribe from Jat to Rajpfit or mce versd, according to individual taste. The other 
chief exceptions are in the case of Mughals and Shekhs. For Shekhs I was prepared. I knew 
that all sorts of low caste men, recent converts to I^lam, would return themselves as Shekh ; 
and I had the figures examined with a view to separate these, and the details will be found in 
the text of this chai^ter. But I did not kuow that in some parts of the western Panjah Mughal 
was as favour'tc r :i'.> Ions origin as Shekh is in other parts of the Province, and I have not 

had the details worked out so carefully. Still almost aH the large numbers have been separated 
from these two entries. So with Pathans. Many people, such as Dilazak, have^ returned them- 
selves as Pathans who do not really belong to the race but their claim to the name is often admitted, 
and they have become in a way affiliated to the nation. Thus the considerable errors in the caste 
tables, as corrected in this chapter, amount to this ; that there is a confusion between Jat and Raj- 
put and between Pathan and certain allied races, which exists in actual fact fully as much as in the 
figures ; that some tribes or castes have been wrongly shown as Mughal and Shekh ; and that some 
of the artisan castes have been shown as belonging to the higher castes, while some of the higher 
castes have been included in the artisan castes merely because they followed their occupation. 
Taking the Province as a whole the errors are probably insignificant, and hardly affect the 
general distribution of the population by caste. They are probably greatest in the cis-Indns Salt- 
range tract, where the tendency to claim Mughal oilgin in strongest. 

369* Error in the figures for tribes and suh-divisions.— The figures for tribes and 
sub-divisions given in this chapter are professedly only rough approximations. The manner in 
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whicli they were tabulated and the final figures compiled will he explained in Book II under the 
heads Tabulation and Compilation. The whole process was intended to be merely a rough one. 
The detailed tabulation is now in progress, and I hope within the next few years to bring out 
detailed tables of tribes and clans for the whole Panjab. But besides inaccuracies that will have 
crept into the work of tabulation, there are several causes of error inherent in the material. In 
the first place the spelling of local names of tribes, as rendered by the enumerating statf, varied 
extraordinarily. Some were evidently mere variations, as Dhdriwal, Dhaliwal and Dhaniw^l • 
some I knew to represent separate tribes, as Sidhu and Sindhu, Chhina and Chima ; some I am 
still in doubt about, as Buta and Bhiitta, Sara and Sarai. In working with a stafi not always 
acquainted with the names of the clans, figures referring to two different tribes must often 
have been joined together, and other figm'es wrongly omitted because of some variation 
in the spelling. Another source of error doubtless was the uncertainty regarding the 
woman^s clans discussed in section 354. On a future occasion I would tabulate sub- 
divisions of castes for males only. Again many of the people are presented twice over 
in two columns. Thus the Sial are Punwar Bajputs hy origin. Suppose that 1,000 Sials 
returned themselves as B-ajput Punwdr Sial, another thousand as Sial Punwar, another 1,000 
as Bajptit Sial, and a fourth 1,000 as Bajput Punwar. All the 4,000 people would be shown in 
Table VIII as Bajput ; but in the details of tribes we should have 3,000 Sial and 3,000 
Punwar or 6,000 in all. This was quite unavoidable so long as only one tribal division was 
tabulated ; but as a fact the cases in which this happened were few, or at least the numbers 
affected small. I had all cases in which the same people were entered twice over shown in a 
separate memorandum attached to the tribes table, and wherever the numbers were at all con- 
siderable I have mentioned the fact of their double inclusion in the text This double entry 
occurred most often with the Jat tribes, who, in order to fill up their three columns, entered the 
Bajput tribe from which they claimed origin as well as their own Jat tribe, so that we had 
people returning themselves ai Jat Sidhu Bhatti, and such people appear among the Jat tribes 
both as Sidhu and as Bhatti, 

370. Proposals for next Census. — What then is best to be done at next Census ? It will 
be seen that many of the difficulties are due to the intrinsic difficulty of the question and to the 
varying nature of caste in the Panjdb. So far as this is the case no scheme will help us. 
In one respect, however, I hope that the task will be made much easier by next Census. I hope 
by then to have brought out classified lists of all the tribes and clans returned in the present Census. 
The way in which they will facilitate the treatment of the subject is explained in the section on 
Tabulation. If I had had such a classified list my task on this occasion would have been easy enough ; 
and it is I think one of the most valuable results of the present Census that it has given us 
materials for the preparation of such a list. With such a list the three columns of the schedule of 
1881 are almost perfect in theory. But 1 do not think they worked as well in practice, I believe 
that the three columns which they erroneously thought they were hound to fill up, puzzled 
both people and stafi:, and caused a good many of our difficulties. Thus iu future I would have 
but two columns and would head them Quam and Bfidlcli, I would not care whether caste or 
tribe was entered in the first column, as the classified list would show the tabulator how to class 
the tribe ; and I would hoxDe that the second column at any rate would generally give tribe. 
In very many cases it would not. There would he entries like Biloch Bind instead of Biloch 
Xiaghdri, Brahman Bashisht instead of Brahman Sarsut, Banya Kasib instead of Banya Agarwal, 
and so forth. But on the whole I think it would be better to accept the fact that the entries 
must he incomplete, whatever scheme be adopted j and would prefer the certainty of error of the 
two columns, rather than the confusion and perplexity which the three columns cause to those 
concerned in the enumeration. Above all things I would avoid the words asl and got. I would 
let the patwaris, who should make the preliminary record, exercise their discretion about entering 
high castes for menials or artisans, directing them to show the caste hy which the people were 
commonly known in the village. I would tabulate both males and females for tribes and clans, 
and arrange them in order of numbers ; and I would have the Deputy Superintendent personally 
examine the tribal tables for all above say 500, before compiling his final caste tables. Such 
an examination would do an immense deal towards increasing the accuracy of the caste figures ; 
but it was impossible in the present Census owing to the double sub-division. I would show in 
my tribal tables the figures for males only, though those for females must be tabulated in the 
fii’st instance in order to allow of transfer of entries from one caste heading to another. 

371. Bibliography. — The most detailed and accurate information available in print regard- 
ing certain, and those the most important from an administrative point of view, of the Panjab 
castes is to he found in the numerous Settlement Beports, and more especially in those of recent 
years. Unfortunately they deal almost exclusively with the landowning and cultivating castes. 
Sir H. Elliott’s Races of the N, J*., edited by Mr. Beames, is, so far as it goes, a mine of 
information regarding the castes of the eastern districts, Sherring’s Mindu Castes contains 
much information of a sort, the first volume being really valuable, but the second and third being 
infinitely less so ; while the whole is rendered much less useful than it might be by the absence 
of any index save one that maddens the anxious inquirer. On the ancient form of the institution 
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of Caste, Wilson^s treatise on Indian Caste, and Vol. I of Muir’s BansTcrit Texts are the 
authorities. The second volume of General Cunningham’s ArchcBological Eeports has a dis- 
sertation on Panjab Ethnology by way of introduction, and there are many small pamphlets 
which contain useful information. But on the whole it is wonderful how little has been 
published regarding the specially Panjab castes, or indeed regarding any of the menial and out- 
cast classes. Sir Geo. Campbell’s Indian ^Ethnology I have not seen 5 but it should be instruc- 
tive. At the head of the section on Path^ns and Biloches I have noticed the books which may 
be most usefully consulted. In the case of the other castes I know of no works that deal with 
any one particular, or indeed with our Panjab castes in general save those specified above. 
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PART II.— THE BILOCH, FATHAN, AND ALLIED 

RACES. 


372. Introductory and General.— Of the Panjab castes and tribes T shall [p. i 9 i] 
first diseuss the Biloch and Path^n who hold all our trans-Indus frontier, and 
. with them two or three races found in the Province only in small numbers 
which, though not Path^n by origin or indeed in name, have by long associa- 
tion with the Path^ns become so closely assimilated to them that it is best to 
take them here. The figures will be found in Abstract No. 65 below ; -- 

Abstract No, 65, showing Biloehes, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and States, 
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Abstract No. 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and AUied Races for 
Districts and States — concluded. 
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These two great nations, the Pathdn and Biloeh, hold the whole country 
to the west of the Panjab, the latter lying to the south and the former to the 
north of a line drawn from the western face of the Sulein^ns opposite 
Derah Ghazi Khan almost due west to Quetta. But in the trans-Indus 
valley and on the Panjab face of the Suleman Range the Biloches have 
pushed much further north than this, and the southern border of the 
Derah Ismail Khan tashil roughly marks the common boundary, while on this 
side the river the Biloches again stretch somewhat further to the north than 
on the other. On either bank their common frontier is held by a tribe 
of mixed affinities, the Khetran being Biloch in Derah Ghazi, Pathan 
^^2] in Derah Ismdil, and probably of Jat origin in both; while in th.Q that 
the southernmost Pathan tribe is the Baluoh, which is probably of Biloch 
descent. 
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These two great races present many features of umisnal interest. Among 
both the tribal organisation still survives^ in parts at leasts in the most 
complete integrity, and affords us examples of one extreme of that series 
which terminates at the other in the compact village communities of our 
eastern districts. Moreover the intense tribal feeling of the Biloch and 
Pathan and the care with which they keep up their genealogies^ enable us to 
point to both nations for undoubted examples of the process by which a race 
possessed of pride of blood in an extreme degree affiliates to itself sections 
of other races, gives them a place in its tribal organisation on condition only 
of subjection to the supreme authority, and after a time invents a fiction 
of common descent by which to account for their presence. There can 
be little doubt that the process which we know has taken place among the 
Pathan and Biloch has not been without examples among the other races 
of the Panjab, and that aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have in a 
similar manner been absorbed into the tribal or caste organisation of the Aryan 
stock. 


378. The Pathans and the Biloches are both foreigners in the Panjab 
proper, and have entered its political boundaries within the last few hundred 
years, though it is not impossible that in doing so the Pathd,ns only re-entered a 
countiy which their ancestors had left more than a thousand years ago. Yet 
their freedom from the irksome and artificial restrictions of caste, and 
the comparative license which their tribal customs permit them in the matter 
of intermarriage, have caused then example to produce a wonderful effect 
upon the neighbouring Indian races ; and it is the proximity of these races, 
and the force of that example daily set before them by nations living next 
door, to which, far more than to the mere political supremacy of a Mahomedan 
dynasty or adoption of the Mahomedan creed, I attribute the laxity of 
caste rules and observances which characterises the people of our Western 
Plains. The point has already been noticed in section 347. Some of the 
social and tribal customs of these people are exceedingly curious. Un- 
fortunately we know but little of them, and what little information I 
have been able to collect I have not had leisure to record in the following 
pages. I may however mention two of their most striking customs. One is 
the prevalence of the or periodical distribution of land among the compo- 
nent households of a clan, which we found to be the practice on some 
parts of the frontier when we annexed the Panjab, while it still exists in full 
^rce among both _ the Biloches and the Pathdns of Independent Territory. 
The second custom is also one common to both nations, though not I believe to 
all their tribes. It is the existence of a Levitical clan, often called Mirkhel 
among the Pathans, who have the exclusive privilege of performing certain 
priestly functions connected, not with the Mahomedan religion but with tribal 
ceremomeSj such, for instance as the dedication by passing under spears of the 
nghtmg men of the tribe when about to go to war. 

j. tribal statistics, — Political considerations rendered it far more impor- 

tban of th. purposes faii-ly coreeot statistics of tlie Eiloch and Pathdn tribes 

tba ^ settled tribes of the cis«Indus Panjab. But ■when I took up tbe question I found 

^ gi-eat, and my own ignorance of tbe subject so complete, that I obtained tbe 
frontier distrirfs™*^* s compiled by the Deputy Commissioners of tbe 

word Is ii ^ difflc^ties mamly arose from three causes. In tbe first place the same 

name rf claEf^if recurring among the various tribes as the 

am^L another. Secondly, the same dan, especially 

Sff largw tribe m one strict while in another it forms a Ltinot 

y g g • names of the s^t or family j and the only hope of classing such entiles rightly 
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lay in having the classification made on the spot. The system adopted was as follows. Each 
Deputy Commissioner drew up a list of the tribes and clans for which he wished to* obtain 
separate figures for his own district. Of this list he sent copies to all the other districts concern- 
ed. A joint list was then drawn up including all tribes or clans mentioned in any one of 
these district lists, and the figures were tabulated in accordance with that joint list. The Biloch 
tribal figures were then compiled on the spot in the two Derahs and Muzafiargarh, and those for 
Pathans in the Peshawar Division, Derah Ismail Khan, and Bannu* Por other districts and for 
Native States the figures were compiled to the best of our ability in the Central Office in accordance 
with the joint list already mentioned. 


THE BILOCH (CASTE No. 18). 


[P. 193] 


375. Meaning of Biloeh— Bibliography.^-— The word Biloch is variously used in the 
Panjah to denote the following people : — 

(1) The Biloch proper, a nation which traces its origin from the direction of Makran, and 
now holds the lower SnlemtLns ; 

(2) A criminal tribe settled in the great jungles below Thanesar ; 

(3) Any Mnsalman camelman except in the extreme east and the extreme west of the 
Panjah ; 

(4) A small Pathan tribe of Derah Ismail Khan, more properly called Baluch. 

The criminal tribe will be described under vagrant and gispy tribes . It is almost certainly of 
true Bilocb stock. The Pathan tribe will be noticed under the Pathans of Derah Ismail. It also 
is in aU probability a small body of true Biloclies who have become affiliated to the Pathans. 
Our figures for the most part refer to the true Biloch of the lower frontier and to their represen* 
tatives who are scattered throughout the Panjah. But in the upper grazing grounds of the 
Western Plains the Biloch settlers have taken to the grazing and breeding of camels rather than 
to husbandry ; and thus the word Biloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that throughout the Peshdwar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Jalandhar divisions, the word 
Biloch is used for any Musalm^n camelman whatever he his caste, every Biloch being supposed to 
be a camelman and every Mahomedan. camelman to be a Bilocb. In Sirsa we have Pnnwar 
Rajputs from Multan who are known as Biloch because they keep camels, and several Deputy 
Commissioners recommended that Untwal, Sarban, and Biloch should he taken together as one 
caste. The headmen of these people are called MaliJc^ and I have classed some five hundred 
Mnsalmaus who returned themselves under this name, chiefly in the Lahore division, as Biloch. 
It is impossible to say how many of the men returned as Biloch because they keep camels are of true 
Biloch origin. Settlements of Biloches proper are, excluding the Multan and Derajat divisions, 
and Shahpur, reported in Dehli, Gurgaon, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, Ludhidna, Amritsar, Gfijran-* 
wala, Pfrozpur, and Rawalpindi; but in all these districts except the first five the word is used for 
camelmen also, and the figures cannot be separated. 

Bibliography. — The following books will be found to contain information regarding the 
Biloch nation : Hughes’ BilocTiistdn, a useful compilation of perhaps somewhat doubtful authority ; 
Bruce’s Memorandum on the Derah Ghdzi District {Danjdh Selections, IX, 1871) chiefly 
statistical, and by no means free from error; Douie’s Bilochi translated; and Dames’ 

Biloch Vocabulary ( J". A, 8. B., 1880), both inducting collections of Bilochi folklore ; Pottinger’s 
Travels in Bilochistdn and Sindh and Massons’ Travels in the same countries. Pryers’ Settle* 
ment Beport of Derah Ghdzi Khdn and Macgregor’s Gazetteer of the N, W. frontier 
most valuable accounts of the Bilocb tribes ; while the Settlement Reports of those other districts 
in which Biloches are found in any numbers contain much useful infomation, 

376. Deseription of the Biloch. — The Biloch presents in many respects 
a very strong contrast with his neighbour the Pathan. The political organi- 
sation of each is tribal ; but while the one yields a very large measure of 
obedience to a chief who is a sort of limited monarch, the other recognises no 
authority save that of a council of the tribe. Both have most of the virtues and 
many of the vices peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. To both hospitality 


^ I had, with the valuable assistance of Mr. Douie, written a far more complete account of the 
Bilocb than that given in the following pages. But after Mr. Douie had left India and 
many of my notes had been destroyed, a great part of the MS. was lost in the office ; and I had to 
rewrite it as best I could with very incomplete materials, and a very short time in which to 
complete it. 
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is a sacred duty and the safety of the guest inviolable ; both look upon the 
exaction of “ blood for blood ” as the first duty of man ; both follow strictly 
a code of honour of their own, though one very different from that o^ 
modern Europe ; both believe in one God whose aanie is Allah, and whose 
prophet is Mahomet. But the one attacks his enemy from in front, the 
other from behind j the one is bound by his promises,^ the other by his 
interests j in short, the Biloch is less turbulent, less treacherous, less blood- 
thirsty, and less fanatical than the Path^n : he has less of God in his creed 
and less of the devil in his nature. 

His frame is shorter and more spare and wiry than that of his neighbour 
to the north ; though generations of independence have given to him too a 
bold and manly bearing. Prank and open in his manners and without 
servility, fairly truthful when not corrupted by our Courts, faithful to his 
word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon courage as the lughest 
virtue, the true Biloch of the Deraj^t frontier is one of the pleasantest men 
we have to deal with in the Panjab. As a revenue payer he is not so satisfac- 
tory, his want of industry, and the pride which looks upon manual laboui’ 
as degrading, making him but a poor husbandman. He is an expert rider, 
horse-racing is his national amusement, and the Biloch breed of horses is 
celebrated throughout Northern India. Till quite lately he killed his colts 
as soon as they were bom ; and his preference for mares is expressed in the 
proverb — “ A man with his saddle on a mare has his saddle on a horse ; a 
“ man with his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head/'’ If he cannot 
afford a whole mare he will own as many legs of one as he can manage j and, 
the Biloch mare having fom* legs, will keep her a quarter of each year for 
each leg of which he is master, after which she passes on to the owner of the 
remaining legs. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he says, “ God 
will not favour a Biloch who does not steal and rob ” arrd “ the Biloch who 
steals secures heaven to seven gener’ations of his ancestors.^'’ But he has 
become much more honest under the civilising influences of our rule. 

His face is long and oval, his features finely cut, and his nose aquiline ; 
he wears his hair long and usually in oily curls and lets his beard and whiskers 
grow,_ and he is very filthy in per-son, considering dearrliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually carries a sword, krrife arrd shield he wears a smock 
frock reaching to his heels and pleated about the waist, loose drawers and a 
long cotton scarf ■, and all these must be ■white or as near it as dirt will allow 
of, insomuch that he will not enter our army because he would there be 
obliged to wear_ a coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, 
a long sort of nightgown reaching to her ankles, and wide drawers j her 
clothes may be red or white ; and she plaits her hair in a long queue. 

377. As the true Biloch is nomad in his habits he does not seclude his 
women ; but he is extremely ^jealous of female honour. In cases of detected 
adultery the man is killed, and the woman hangs herself by order. Even 
■when on the war-trail, the women and children of his enemy are safe from 
him. The Biloch of the hills lives in huts or temporary camps, and wanders 
mth his herds from place to place. In the plains he has settled in small 
village j but the houses are of the poorest possible description. When a male 
child is born to him, ass’s dung in water, symbolical of pertinacity, is dropped 
into his mouth from the point of a sword before he is given the breast. A 


* There ^ in the hills above Harand, a “ stone or cairn of cursing,” erected as a perpetual 
memorial of the treachery of one who betrayed his fellow. ^ r 
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tally of lives due is kept between the various tribes or families ; but when 
the account grows uomplicated it can be settled by betrothals, or even by 
payment of cattle. The rules of inheritance do not follow the Islamic law 
but tend to keep property in the family l)y confining succession to agnates • 
though some of the leading and more educated men are said to be trying to 
introduce the shava into their tribes. 

The Biloches are nominally Musalmans, but singularly ignorant of theii- 
religion and neglectful of its rites and observances ; and though they once called 
themselves and were called by old historians “ friends of Ali,-*^ and thouo-h. if 
their account of their ejection from Arabia be true, they must have ori^nally 
been Shiahj they now belong almost without exception to the Sunni sect. 
Like many other Musalm^n races of the frontier they claim to be Qureshi 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to be of Turkomfiii stock ; their customs 
are said to support the latter theory : their features certainly favour the former. 
The question is discussed at pages 19^- of Mr. Fryeris Settlement Report of 
Derah Ghfei. Their language is a branch of the'old Persian, and apparently 
contains many archaic forms which throw light upon other modem develop- 
ments from the same source. It is described in the Chapter on Languages. 
It is now hardly spoken, so far as the Panjab is concerned, beyond the tribal 
organisation of the Dei-ah Ghazi Biloches ; and even among them it is 
being gradually superseded by Multani or Jatlri, the language of the plains, 
and a Biloch Cliief has been known to learn the language in order to talk 
it to English officials. They have no written character, and no literature ,• 
but they are passionately fond of poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describ- 
ing the events of national or tribal history, and of love-songs j and local 
poets are still common among them. 

378. Early history of the Biloeh. — Their account of their origin is that 
they are descended from Mir Hamzah, a Q,m-eshi Arab and an uncle of the 
Prophet, and were settled at Halab or Aleppo, till, siding with Husen, thev 
were expelled by Yaziz, the second of the Umeyid Caliphs. This would be 
about 680 A. D. They fled to the hill country of Kirm^in in Persia, where 
they lived quietly for some time, and so increased in number’s that the Eirig 
became desirous of binding them to himself by ties of marriage. He accord- 
ingly demanded a wife from each of the forty-four lolaM or tribes into which 
[P. 194] they are said to have then been divided, though all traces of them have 
long since been lost. But their fathers had never given their daughters in 
wedlock to a stranger, and they therefore sent forty-four boys dressed up in 
girls' clothes, and fled before the deception could be discovered. They moved 
south-eastwards into K.ech Makran or the tract between Afghanistan and the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, then but partially inhabited, and there finally 
settled in the country which is now known as Bilochist^n.^ 

From Jaldl Khdn, the Chief under whose leadership they made their last 
migration, sprang four sons. Rind, Hot, Lashdri and Korai, and a daughter 
•Tato. Five of their tribes still bear these names, but the Rind and Lashfiri 
rppear to have been pre-eminent ; and the Biloches, or at least that portion of 
she nation which later on moved northwai’ds to our border, were divided into 
two great sections under those names, and I believe that all Biloeh tribes 
still consider themselves as belonging to one or other of these sections. Thus 

^ Mr. Fryer quotes authorities for the occupation of the Makr£n Mountains by Biloches at 
least as early as (1) the beginning of the fifth century j (2) the middle of the Beventh century. 
{Derah Q-lUizi Settlement Report, p. 19,) 
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the Mazdi’i and Drishatj who trace their descent from Hot^ claim to ^ belong 
to the Rind section. Some five hundred years after theii- settlement in Kech 
Makrmij the Rind, Lashdri, and Jatoi moved northwards into the country 
about Keldt, to the west of the lower Sulemans, " the Rind settling in Shordn, 
the Lashdri in Ganfidva, and the Jatoi in Sevi and Dhadon, while the Elhosa 
“remained in Kech and the Hot in Makrdn.”^ They are said to have dis- 
possessed and driven into Sindh a Jat people, ruled over by a Hindu prince 

with the Sindhi title' of Jdm and the name of Ninddva, whose capital was 
at Keldt. After a time the charms of a woman led to jealousy between the 
nephews of Mir Chdtar and Mir Gwdhrdm Khdn, the Chiefs of the Rind 
and Lashdri sections. Their claims were to be decided by a horse-race held 
in Rind Territory, in which the hosts loosened the girth of their rival's saddle. 
A fight resulted, and the Rind, who were at first worsted, called to their aid 
Sultdn Husen,® T^ing of Khordsdn, and drove the Lashdri out into Haidardbdd 
and Tatta in Sindh, where they no longer exist as an indivitlual tribe._ From 
this event the Biloches date the growth of their present tribal organisation j 
and as there is now no localised tribe bearing the name of Rind, and as almost 
all the great tribes of our frontier claim to be of Rind extraction, it is 
probable that the Rind, left sole possessors of the hill country of Keldt (for 
the Jatoi also consider themselves as belonging to the Rind section of the 
nation), gradually split up into the tribes which we now find on the Derah 
Ghdzi border. Several of these tribes have talsen their names from the locali- 
ties which they now hold, which shows that their names are not older than 
their occupation of their present territories.® 

379. Advance of the Biloehes into the Panjab. — The Biloches had thus 
spread as far north as the Boldn j but apparently they had not yet encroached 
upon the Sulemdn range which lay to the east of them, and which was held 
by Pathdns, while a Jat population occupied the valley of the Indus and the 
country between the Sulemdns and the river. But about the middle of the 
15th century, the Turks or Mughals rmder their Arghun leader invaded 
'K'nnbhi and Sindh, and twice took Sibi, in 1479 and in 1511 A.D. About 
the same time the Brahoi, a tribe believed to be of Dravidian origin,* and 
who appear to have followed in their tracks, drove the the Biloch out of the 
fertile valley of KeMt and established a supi’emacy over their northern tribes. 
Yielding to the pressure thus put upon them, the KeMt tribes moved east- 
wards into the lower Sulemans® driving the Pathdns before them along the 

^ Sliord»n is probably anotber reading of Sarawan, the country between Quetta and Kelat j 
Gandavais on the northern frontier of Sindh, south-east of Sarawan; Sevi and Dhddon are 
doubtless other forms of Sibi and Badar, north of Gandava and south-east of Quetta. 

2 This name should fix the date of the contest ; but I have been unable to identify the 
sovereign in question, who is also described as Sultan Shah Husen, King of Persia. Mir Chdkar 
lived in the time of Humaytin, about the middle of the 16th century 5 but it is probable that these 
events took place at least two centuries earlier. Mir Chakar and Mfr Gwd«hrdm are renowned in 
Biloch story as the national heroes, and it is not unnatural that any great event should be referred 
to them. 

3 When the name applies to a tract, the tract may have been called after the tribe 5 but where 
the name belongs to a mountain, river, or other natural feature, the converse seems more 
probable. 

4 It is thought probable by some that the Brahoi language will be found, when we learn more 
abont it, to be Iranian and not Dravidian. 

5 One account postpones the occupation of the lower Sulemans by Biloches to the expedition 
with Humaydn to he nientioned presently. It is true that about the time of Humayun^s conquest 
of India the Pathans of the Derah Ismdil frontier were at their weakest, as will be explained 
when those tribes come under discussion. But it is also true that there is a tendency to refer all 
past events to the time of any famous incident, such as the march to Dehli with Humaydn. 
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range, while the Biloehes from Sindh began to spread up the Indus. Many 
of these latter took service with the Lang^h rulers of Mnltfin and were granted 
lands along the river ; and about 1480 A. D. Ismail Khfin and Fatah Kh&n, 
the two sons of Malik Sohrab Khdn, and Ghlzi Kh&a, son of Hdji Kh£n, 
all Dodai Biloehes and of Bind extraction, founded the three Derahs which 
still hear their names, overcame the Lodis of Sitpm, and established themselves 
as independent rulers of the lower Deraidt and M^^zaffargarh, which position 
they and their descendants maintained for nearly 300 years.^ Thus the 
Southern Biloehes gradually spread up the valleys of the Indus, Chandh, and 
Satlu] ; while the Derah Ghdzi tribes came down from their hiUs into the 
pacTilidd or snh-montane tract, displacing a Jat poptilation and driving them 
down to the river, where they still form an important element of the popula- 
tion even in tracts owned by Biloehes. In 1555 a large body of Biloehes 
accompanied Humdyun, whom they had previously harassed in his retreat, in 
his victorious re-entry into India, under the leadership of Mir Chdkar, the 
great Bind hero of Biloch story. They are said to have consisted chiefly of 
Laghdri, Drishak, Gopdng, and Jatoi. Mir Chdkar eventually^ settled in 
Montgomery, where a considerable tract, still partly held by Brioches, was 
granted to him by the grateful sovereign, and died and was buried at Satgarh 
in that district. " It is probable that many of the Biloch settlements in the 
eastern districts of the Province sprang from Humdyun^s attendants. 

The tribal organisation of the Biloehes now covers the whole of our 
southern frontier as far north as the boundary between the two Derahs, 
being confined for the most part to the hills and the land immediately 
under them, but stretching east to the Indus hr the neighbourhood of 
Bdjanpur. There is also a large Biloch element throughout the river lands 
of the Indus in both the Derahs, more especially in the southern and 
northern portion of Derah Ghdzi and just above the Derah Ismdrl border ; 
while in Bahdwalpur and Muzaffargarh they form a large proportion of 
the whole population, and they hold considerable areas on the Satluj in 
Multfin, to the north of the Bavi in Montgomery, on the right bank 
[P. 195] of the Chandb and along the Jahlam in Jhang, and on the latter river in 
Shdhpur. But outside the Derurh Ghazi Khdn ^strict, and indeed along the 
greater part of the river border of that district, the Biloch settlers own no 
allegiance to any tribal Chief, are altogether external to the political organisa- 
tion of the nation, and do not hold that dominant position among their 
neighbours which is enjoyed by the organised tribes of Derah Ghdzi. Many 
of them have been settled in their present holdings within comparatively 
recent times or, to use the words of Mr. Tucker, have_ acquired them “ as 
cultivating proprietors, rather than as a military caste which ruled the country 
hut left the occupation of the laird to the Jats.'’'’ Figures showmg the dis- 
• P 88-9 tribution of the Biloehes will be found in Abstract No. 65, page 191.* 

380. Tribal organisation of the Biloehes. — Sohr&b KhSn, the chief of 
the DumM, a Bind tribe, is the nominal head of the Biloehes, or at any rate 
of those on our frontier; while all the northern tribes beyond our border 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahoi Khfe of KeMt, a supremacy the 
reality of which has always varied with the personal character of the Khfe, 
and which it is probable that our own frontier policy has latelj saved from 
total extinction. But for all practical purposes the frontier tribes are 

* The subsequent history of these tribes is related in section 385. 
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independent both of foreigners and of one another, and are held tog^ether by 
a common nationality against outsiders only. The tribe, at least in its 
present form, is a political and not an ethnic unit, and consists of a con- 
glomeration of clans bound together by allegiance to a common Chief. 
Probably every tribe contains a nucleus of two, three, or more clans descended 
from a single ancestor. But round these have collected a number of affiliated 
sections ; for the cohesion between the various parts of a tribe or clan is not 
always of the strongest, and it is not very uncommon for a clan or a portion 
of a clan to quarrel with its brethren, and leaving its tribe to claim the 
protection of a neighbouring Chief- They then become his hamsd;yahs 
or dwellers beneath the same shade, and he is bound to protect them and they 
to obey him. In this manner a small section formerly belonging to the 
Laghari tribe, and still bearing its name, has attached itself to the dasrani ; 
while there is a Jiskani section in both the Drishak and the GurchSni tribes. 
Thus too, Rind tribes are sometimes found to include Lashari clans. So 
when Nasir Khan, the great Khan of Keldt who assisted Ahmad Shah in 
his invasion of Dehli, reduced the Hasanni tribe and drove them from their 
territory, they took refuge with the Khetran, of which tribe they now form 
a clan. Even strangers are often affiliated in f.liis manner. Thus the 
Laghmd tribe includes a section of Nahar Pathaiis (the family from which 
sprung the Lodi dynasty of Dehli), who are not Blloch hut who are Khetran. 
And the Gurchani tribe includes sections which, though bearing a Biloch 
name and talking the Bilochi language, are not allowed to be of Biloch race 
and are almost certainly Ja.t. 

The tribe [tnman^) under its chief or ttimancldr is sub-divided into a 
small number of clans {jodra) with their mztqaddams or headmen, and each 
elan into more numerous septs {phalli), 'Belova ihe johalli Qome the families, 
of which it will sometimes contain as few as a dozen. The elans are ] ased 
upon common descent ; and identity of clan name, even in two different 
tribes, almost certainly indicates a common ancestor. The sept is of course 
only an_ extended family. The tribal names are often patronymics ending 
in the Bilochi termination erne, such as Gurchani, Balach^ni ; or in some few 
eases in the Pashto mi. An individual is commonly known by the name of 
his clan, the sept being com])arativeIy unimportant. Marriage within the 
sept is forbidden,^ and this appears to be the only restriction. The Biloehes 
freely marry Jat women, though the first wife of a Chief wall always be a 
Biloehni. They say that they never give their daughters to Jats ; but this 
assertion, though probably true on the frontier, is inost certainly not so 
beyond the tribal limits. 

The tract occupied by each division of a Biloch tribe is sufficiently well 
defined ; but wuthin this area the people are either wholly nomad or, as is the 
case within our frontier, li\e in small hamlets, each inhabited by only a few 
families, having property in their cultivated lands and irrigation works, but 
without any actual demarcation of the surrounding pasture lands. Thus the 
large and compact village community of the Eastern Panjab is unknown, 
and our village or mauzali is in these parts merely a collection of hamlets 
included within a common boundary for administrative purposes. 

1 A Persian (? Turkoman) word meaning 10,000 ; a body of 10,000 troops ; a district ov 
tnbe furnishing a body of 10,000 t-oops. 

^ But Mr. Pryer says that cousins commonly intermarry. 
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♦P. 48-9. 381. Tribal statistics. — ^Abstract No. 66 on the next page* shows the figures 

tP. 60-51 for the main Biloch tribes. Abstract No. G7t gives those for minor tribes 
tP. 62. for certain districts only, while Abstract No. 68J shows the principal elans. 

The percentage of the Biloch population not included in these details 
is small in the districts where the Biloeh element has any importance, 
being only 9 per cent, in Derah Ghfizi KhAn, 13 per cent, in Derah 
Ismfiil Khfin, 15 per cent, in Mnzaffargarh, and 19 per cent. in Slultan. 
In other districts it is much larger. As has already been explained, sec- 
tions of the same name occur in different tribes; while a clan of one 
tribe will bear the tribal name of another tribe. Thus^ where the columns 
for sub-divisions of caste have not been filled up with sufficient care, 
errors in tabulation are almost unavoidable. For this reason the tribal and 
clan figures were tabulated in the district offices. Unfortunately, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Derah Ghazi, from whom I had hoped for great assistance, 
was so busy that he was unable to pay any attention to the matter ; and one 
or two of the results which the Derah Ghazi figures give are patently absurd. 
It is to be regretted that the opportunity which a Census affords only at long 
intervals of obtaining an accurate detail of the Gh^zi tribes, should not have 
been made the most of. The points in which the figures are untrustworthy 
are indicated below. 

382. The organised Biloch tribes of the Derajat.— It is only in Derah 
Ghazi Khan and on its frontier that we have to do with Biloch tribes having 
a distinct tribal and political organisation. Elsewhere in the Panjab the 
tribal tic is merely that of common descent, and the tribe possesses no 
corporate coherence. The Derah Gh^zi tribes are in the main of Rind origin. 
They are, beginning from the south, Mazfoi, Biigti, Marri, Drishak, Gurchg,ni. 
Tihbi Lund, Laghdri, Khetran, Khosa, Sori Lund, Bozdar, Qasrdni, and 
Nutkdni ; and of these the Marri, Bugti and Khetran are wholly, and the 
Gurchani and the Leghfoi partly independent, while the Nutkani has recently 
lost its inrlividuality as a tribe. The figiwes for 1)oth the Lunds are certainly, 
and those for the Gurchmi possibly wrong, as is noted under the respective 
tribes. 

fP 1971 Mazari (No. 11) are practically found only in Derail G-liazi Klian. of which they occupy 

" ’ ’‘the southernmost portion, their western boundary being the hills and their eastern the river. Then' 
country extends over the Sindh frontier into Jacobabad, and stretches northwards as far as XJmrkot 
and the Pitok pass. Rojhan is their headquarters. They say that about the middle of the 17th 
century they quarrelled with the Chandia of Sindh, and moved into the Siahaf valley and Marao 
plain, and the hill country to the west now occupied by tbe Bugti ; but obtaining grants of land in 
the lowlands gradually shifted eastwards towards the river. Mr. Pryer puts their fighting strength 
at 4,000, but our returns show only 9,000 souls in the Province and there are very few beyond our 
border, the Shambani territory lying just behind it. The tribe traces its descent from Hot, son of 
Jal41, and is divided into four clans, Eustaraani, Masidani, Balachani, and Sargani ; of which the 
first two are the more numerous, though the chief is a Balachani. 

Tb3 Marri, and the Bugti or Zarkauni (No, 38) hold the country beyond our southern border j 
and are wholly independent, or raiier nominally subject to the Khan of Kelat, not being found 
within the Panjab. They are both of Eind origin. The Marri, who hold a large area bounded by 
the Khetran on the east, the Bugti on the south, Kaehhi of Kelat on the west, and Afghanistan on 
the north, are the most powerful and consequently the most troublesome of all the Biloch tiihes. 
They have four clans, the Ghazani, Loharani, Mazarani and Bijarani, of which the Mazarani live 
beyond Sibi and the Bolan and are almost independent of the tribe. The tribe is wholly nomad and 
prsedatory. The Bugti, who occupy the angle betw'een the frontiers of the Pan jab and Upper 
Sindh, are also called Zarkanni‘ and their clans are the Rabeja, Nutbani, Musdri, Kalptir, Phong, 
and Shambani or Kiazai. The last, which is an almost independent section, separates the main tribe 
from our border ; while the Marri lie still further west. Both these tribes are pure Rind. 


^ A sept of their Eaheja clan is also called Zarkanni, 
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Abstract No. 66, showing the principal [?• 196] 
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Biloch Tribes for Districts and States. 
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Abstract No. 67, showing [?• 196] 
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The Drishak (No. 18) are the most scattered of all the Derah Ghazi tribes, many of their 
villages lying among a Jat population on the hank of the Indus; and this fact renders the tribe 
less powerful than it should be from its numbers. They hold no portion of the hills, and are 
practically confined to the Ghazi district, lying scattered about between the Pitok pass on the north 
and the Sori pass on the south. The tribe belongs to the Eind section ; but claims descent from 
Hot, son of Jalal Khan. Its sections are the Kirmani, Mingwani, Gulfaz, Sargani, Arbani and 
Jiskani, the chief belonging to the first of these. Their headquarters are at Asni close to Rajanpur. 
They are said to have descended into the plains after the Mazari, or towards the end of the 17th 
century. 

The Gurehani (No. 4) own the Mari and Dragal hills, and their boundary extends further into 
the mountains than that of any other of the tribes subject to us ; while their territory does not 
extend much to the east of the Sulemans. They are divided into eleven clans, of which the chief 
are the Diirkani, Shekhani, Lashari, Petafi, Jiskani, and Sabzani. The last four are true Biloches 
and the last three Rinds ; the remainder of the tribe being said to have descended from Gorish, a 
grandson of Raja Bhimsen of HaidardbM, who was adopted" by the Biloches and married among 
them. He is said to have accompanied Humaydn to Dehli, and on his return to have collected a 
Biloch following and ejected the Pathan holders from the present Gurehani holdings. It is not 
impossible that a considerable number of the Lashari clan, who are not too proud of their affili- 
ation to the Gurehani, may have returned themselves as Lashari simply, and so have been included 
in the Lashari tribe. The whole of the Durkani and about half of the Lashari live beyond our 
border, and are not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The latter is the most 
turbulent of all the clans, and they and the Petdfi used to rival the Khosa tribe in lawlessness of 
conduct. They have lately been given fresh lands and are gradually settling down. The Gurehani 
tribe is said to possess 2,600 fighting men. They are not found in any other part of the Panjab 
than Derah Ghazi. 

The Tihhi Lund (No. 8) are also whoUy confined to the Ghazi district, where they occupy a 
small area in the midst of the Gurchdni country. They are composed of Lunds, Rinds and Khosas, 
all of true Rind origin, the Lund clan comprising some two -thirds of their whole numbers. These 
three sections were only quite recently united under the authority of the Tihhi Lund fumcb<n,ddr. 
Unfortunately, the figures given for this tribe evidently include those of the Sori Lund mentioned 
below. 

The Laghari (No. 22) occupy the country from the Ktira pass, which is the Gnrchdni northern 
border, to the Sakhi Sarwar pass a little to the north of Derah, which divides them from the Khosa. 
They are of pure Rind origin and are divided into four sections, the Haddiaui, Aliaui, Bughlani, ‘ 
and Haihatdni, of which the first inhabit the hills beyond our border and are not subject to our rule, 
and are, or were in 1880, nomadic and inveterate thieves. The chief belongs to the Aliani clan. 
Their head-quarters are at Chhoti Zerfn, where they are said to have settled after their return from 
accompanying Humaydn, expelling the Ahmadanis who then held the present Laghari country. 
The tr.he numbers some 5,000 fighting men. They are also found in considerable numbers^ in 
Derah Ismail and Muzaffiargarh ; hut these outlying settlements own no allegiance to the tribe. 
The Talpiir dynasty of Sindh belonged to this tribe,^ and there is still a considerable Lnghari 
colony in that Province. It appears probable that the representatives of several of the Northern 
Biloeh tribes which are now found in Sindh, are descended from people who went there during the 
Talpur rule. 

383, The Khetran (No. 37) are an independent tribe living beyond onr border at the hack 
of the Laghari, Kiiosa, and Lund country. Their original settlement was at Yahoa in the country 
of the Qasrani of Derah Ismail Khan, where many of them still live and hold laud between the 
Qasrani and the river. But the Emperor Akhar drove out the main body of the tnhe, and they 
took refuge in the Barkhan valley of the Laghari hills, and stiU hold the surrounding tract and 
look to the Laghdri chief as their protector. They are certainly not pure Biloch, and are held by 
*P. 66-71 iJaany to be Pathans, de5ceuded from Miana (No. 87 in.the Palhau table of tribes, page 205),* 
brother of Turin, the ancestor of the Ahdd.li j and they do not in some cases intermarry with Palhaus 
But they confessedly resemble Biloches in features, habits, and general appearance, the names of 
their septs end in the Biloch patronymic termination dni^ and they are now for all practical pur- 
poses a Biloch tribe, It is probable that they are in reality a remnant of the original J at poptda- 
tion ; they speak a dialect of their own called Khetranki which is an Indian dialect closely allied 
with Sindhi, and in fact probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus. They are the least 
warlike of aU the Biloch tribes, capital cultivators, and in consequence exceedingly wealthy. In 
this Census they returned themselves as follows within British Territory 

Fafhdns, Biloches, Total, 

Derah Ismail Khdn ... ... 1.324 340 1,664 

Derah Ghazi Khan ... ... ... 32 246 278 

Total Province ••• ... 1,558 605 2,163 

^ See Maegregor's Q-aseUeef the JH'ortk^West Frontier, Yol, II, page 259, for an account of 
its origin. 
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The tribe as it now stands is composed of four clans, of which the Ganjdra represents the 
original Khetran nucleus, while to them are affiliated the DhariwaU or Chacha who say that they 
are Dodai Biloches, the Hasanni, once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by Nasir Khan, 
the great Khan of KeUt, and took refuge with the Khetran of whom they are now almost inde- 
pendent, and the Kdhar or Babar, who are by origin Lodi Pathans. 

The EhOSa (No. 6) occupy the country between the Lagh^ri and the Qasrani, their territory 
being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
from the foot of the hills nearly across to the river. They are said to have settled originally in 
Kech ; but with the exception of a certain number in Bahawalpur, they are, so far as the Pan jab 
is concerned, only found in Berah Ghazi. They hold, however, extensive lands in Sindh, which 
were granted them by Humayun in return for military service. They ai*e one of the most power- 
ful tribes on the border, and very independent of their Chief and are admitted to be among the 
bravest of the Biloches,” They are true Rinds and are divided into six clans, of which the Babe- 
lani and Islini are the most important, the latter being an ofEshoot of the Khetran affiliated to the 
Khosa. The other four are Jaggel, Jandani, Jarwar, and Malirwani. The Chief belongs to the 
Batel clan. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised tribes ; and at the same time the one 
which next to the Gurchani hears the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock 
wrote : “ It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle-stealing, or deserved to 
be ; and a Khosa who has not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed 
" his neighbour’s landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the description 
is not very much exaggerated. 

Th6 Luud (No. 49) or Sori Lund, as they are called to distinguish them from the Tibhi Lund, 
are a small tribe which has only lately risen to importance. Their territory divides that of the 
Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They are not pure Biloches, and are 
divided into six clans, the Haidarani, Bakrani, Zariani, GarzwanCjSTuhani, and Gurchani, none of 
which are important. The figures given for this tribe are obviously absurd, and they have appa- 
rently been included with the Tibbi Lund (No. 8). 

The Bozdar (No. 22) are an independent tribe situated beyond our frontier at the hack of the 
Qasrani Territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on the north to the Khosa and Khetran 
country on the south j and they have the Ltini and Mrisa Khel Pathans on their western border. 
Abstract No. 67 shows over 2,000 men as having been within the Panj£b afc the time of the Census^ 
almost all of them in the Ghazi district. These live in scattered villages about R^janpm* and 
among the Laghari tribe, and have no connection with the parent tribe. The Bozddr are of Rind 
extraction, and are divided into the DuUni, Ladwani, Ghuldmdni, Chakrani, Sihani, Shahwini, 
Jalalani, Jdfirani, and Rustamdni clans. They are more civilized than most of the transfrontier 
tribes and are of all the Biloches the strictest Musalmans. Unlike all other Biloches they fight 
with the matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and their name is said 
to be derived from the Persian a goat.” 

The Qasrani (No. 16) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political organi- 
sation, their territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Derahs, and being 
confined to the hiUs both within and beyond our frontier and the sub-montane strip. Their name 
is written Qaizarani or Imperial. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into seven clans, the 
Lashkarani, Khtihdfn, Sudani, Vaswani, Laghari, Jarwar, and Rustamani, none of which are 
mportant. They are of Rind origin, and are not found in the Panjab in any number beyond the 
Derah district. 

The Nutkani (No. 13) are a tribe peculiar to Derah Ghazi Khan, which holds a compact 
terntory stretching eastward to the Indus and between the Northern Khosa and the Qasrani. The 
tribe once enjoyed considerable infiuence and importance, holding rights of superior ownership 
over the whole of the Sanghar country. But it no longer possesses a political organization, having 
been embed out of tribal existence in the early days of Ranjit Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of the characteristics of its race. 

384. The broken BUoeh tribes of Derah Ghazi.— The tribes above enu- 

memted are the only ones to be found within or immediately upon our border 
wMch have a regular tribal organisation. But there ai-e many other Biloch 
tobes^ and among them some of those most numerously represented in the 
Panjab, which occupy large areas in the south-western districts of the Pro- 
vince. They no longer hold compact territories exclusively as their own 
wlme to great extent in the Deraj ^t itself, and still more outside it, they have* 
1^ their pecuhp language and habits, and can hardly be distinguished from 
the Jat population with whom they are more or l ess intermixed, and from whom 

' Phariwal is the name of an important Jat tribe. 
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they differ in little but race. The history of the Biloehes of the Derah Grhazi 
lowlands is briefly sketched in the next paragraph. Their most important 
tribes are the Rind,^ the J atoi, who still hold as a tribe, though without 
political organisation, a compact tract in Sindh between Shikarpnr and the 
Indus, the Lashari,^ Gopang, Gurmani, Mastoi, Hajani, Sanjrani, and 
Ahmadani. These all lie scattered along the edge of the Indus, intermingled 
with the Jats of the Kachi or low riverain tract. 

385. Biloch tribes of Derah Ismail. — I have already stated that the three 
sons of Malik Sohrab Khan and Gh^zi Khan, Dodais, founded Derah Ghazi^ 
Derah Ismail, and Derah Fatah Khan. The tribal name of Dodai seems to 
have been soon dropped, or perhaps the leaders were of a different tribe from 
their followers j for the representatives and tribesmen of Ghdzi Khdn are 
locally known as Mihrani, those of Ismail Khan as Hot, and those of Fatah 
Khan as Kulachi. The party of Fatah Khdn never seems to have attained to 
any importance, and was almost from the beginning subject to the Hot. 
With Ghazi Khan came the Jiskdni, who occupied the cis-Indus tract above 
Bhakkar, while with the Hots came the Korai whose name is associated with, 
them in an old Biloch verse. The Hots and Korai are joined together ; 

they are equal with the Rind.^*’ The Korai do not appear to have exercised 
independent rule. At the zenith of their power the Hot, Mihrani, and Jiskani 
held sway over almost the whole of the Indus valley and of the ^/lal between 
the Indus and the Chanfib, from the centre of the Muzaffargarh district to the 
Salt-range Tract, the northern boundary of Sanghar and Leiah being the 
northern boundary of the Mihr&m, while the Indus separated the Hot from 
JiskdnI. During the latter half of the 16th century Daud Khan, a Jiskani 
and the descendant of one of Ghazi Khan^s followers, moved southwards and 
subjugated to himself the greater part of the Leiah country. Akbar dispersed 
his tribe, but early in the 17th century the independence of the Jiskani under 
Biloch Khan was recognised, and it is from Biloch Khan that the Jiskani, 
Mandrani, Mamdani, Sargani, Qandrani, and Maliani, who still occupy the 
Bhakkar and Leiah tahsiis, trace their descent. In about 1750 — 1770 A. D. 
the Mihrani, who sided with the Kalhoi'as or Sarais of Sindh in their struggle 
with Ahmad Sh&h Durrani, were driven out of Derah Ghazi by the Jiskani 
and fled to Leiah, where many of them are still to be found ; and a few years 
later the Kalhoras, expelled from Sindh, joined with the always turbulent 
Sargani to crush the Jiskdni rule. About the same time the Hot were over- 
thrown after a desperate struggle by the Gand^pur Pathans. 

The Biloehes of Dera Ismail are now confined to the low lands, with the 
exception of the Qasrani and Khetran of the southern border who have already 
been noticed in section 383. The upper hills are held by Pathans. The 
principal tribes are the Lashari/ the Kulachi and the Jiskani. After them 
come the Rind, the Laghari, the J atoi, the Korai, the Chandia, the Hot, the 
Gurm&ni, the Pet^fi, the Gashkori, and the Mihrani. Of the four last all but 
the Petafi seem almost confined to Derah Ismail. 

386. The Biloch tribes of Muzaffargarh. — ^In Muzaffargarh more perhaps 
than in any other district the Biloch is intermingled with the Jat population, 
and the tribal name merely denotes common descent, its common owners 

' It is possible that some Biloehes may have returned themselves as Bind orLashari with refer- 
ence to their original stock rather than to their present tribe ; and that some o:f the Lashari claHQ 
of the G-urchani tribe may have been included in the Lashari tribe, 

3 See note to the preceding paragraph. 
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The tribe as it now stands is composed of four clans, of which the Ganjura represents the 
original Khetran nnclens, while to them are affiliated the DhariwaU or Chacha who say that they 
are Dodai Eiloches, the Hasanni, once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by Nasir Khan, 
the great Khdn of Kelat, and took refuge with the Khetran of whom they are now almost inde- 
pendent, and the Nahar or Babar, who are by origin Lodi Pathans, 

The Ehosa (No. 6) occupy the country between the Laghari and the Qasrani, their territory 
being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
from the foot of the hiUs nearly across to the river. They are said to have settled originally in 
Kech ; hut with the exception of a certain number in Bahawalpur, they are, so far as the Panjab 
is concerned, only found in Berah Ghazi. They hold, however, extensive lands in Sindh, which 
were panted them by Humayun in return for military service. They a^e one of the most power- 
ful tribes on the border, and very independent of their Chief and are " admitted to be among the 
bravest of the Biloches.” They are true Rinds and are divided into six clans, of which the Bahe- 
lani and Isani are the most important, the latter being an offshoot of the Khetran affiliated to the 
Khosa, The other four are Jaggel, Tandani, Jarwar, and Mahrwani. The Chief belongs to the 
Batel clan. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised tribes ; and at the same time the one 
which next to the Gurchani bears the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock 
wrote : “ It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle-stealing, or deserved to 
be ; and a Khosa who has not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed 
"his neighbour’s landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the description 
is not very much exaggerated. 

The Lund (No, 49) or Sori Lund, as they are called to distinguish them from the Tibhi Lund, 
are a small tribe which has only lately risen to importance. Their territory divides that of the 
Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They are not pure Biloches, and are 
divided into six clans, the Haidarani, Bakrani, Zariani, Garzwani, Nuhani, and Gurchani, none of 
which are important. The figures given for this tribe are obviously absurd, and they have appa- 
rently been included with the Tibhi Lund (No. 8). 

The Bozdar (No. 22) are an independent tiibe situated beyond our frontier at the back of the 
Qasrani Territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on the north to the Khosa and Khetran 
country on the south ; and they have the Lfini and Miisa Khel Patb^ns on their western border. 
Abstract No. 67 shows over 2,000 men as having been within the Panj£b at the time of the Census^ 
almost all of them^in the Ghazi district. These live in scattered villages about Rajanpur and 
among the Laghari tribe, and have no connection with the parent tribe. The Bozdar are of Rind 
extraction, and are divided into the BuUni, Ladwani, GhuUmani, Chaki’ani, Sih^ni, Shahw^ni, 
Jalalani, Jafirani, and Rustamani clans. They are more civilized than most of the transfrontier 
tribes and are of all the Biloches the strictest Musalmans. Unlike all other Biloches they fight 
with the matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and their name is said 
to be derived from the Persian buz, a '' goat.” 

The Qasrani (No. 16) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political organi- 
sation, their territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Derahs, and being 
confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier and the sub-montane strip. Their name 
is written Qaizarani or Imperial. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into seven clans the 
Lashkarani, Khtihdfn, Budani, Vaswani, Laghari, Jarwdr, and Rustamani, none of which are 
mportant, ^ They are of Rind origin, and are not found in the Panjab in any number beyond the 
Derah district, 


The ^tkani (No. 13) are a tribe peculiar to Derah Ghazi Khau, which holds a compact 
wmtory stretching eas^ard to the Indus and between the Northern Khosa and the Qasrani. The 
tnbe once enjoyed considerable influence and importance, holding rights of superior ownership 
over the whole of the Sanghar country. But it no longer possesses a political organization, having 
existence in the early days of Ranjft Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of the characteristics of its race. 

384 . The broken BUoch tribes of Derah Ghazi.— The tribes above enu- 

merated are the only ones to be found within or immediately upon our border 
wlueh have a regular tribal organisation. But there are many other Biloch 
tobes, and ^ong them some of those most numerously represented in the 
Banjab, which occupy large areas in the south-western districts of the Pro- 
vm<^. They no long® hold compact territories exclusively as their own. 
while to great extent in the Deiujit itself, and still more outside it, they have 
lost their pec^ip language and habits, and can hardly be distinguished from 
the Jat population with wh om they are more or less inter^nixed, and from whom 

* Phariwdl is the name of aa important Jat tribe. 
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they differ in little but race. The history of the Biloches of the Derah Ghazi 
lowlands is briefly sketched in the next paragraph. Their most important 
tribes are the Rind,^ the J atoi^ who still hold as a tribe, though without 
political organisation, a compact tract in Sindh between Shikarpur and the 
Indus, the Lashari,^ Gopang, Gurmani, Mastoi, Hajani, Sanjrani, and 
Ahmadani. These all lie scattered along the edge of the Indus, intermingled 
with the Jats of the Kachi or low riverain tract. 

385. Biloeh tribes of Derah Ismail. — I have already stated that the three 
sons of Malik Sobrab Khdn and Ghazi Khan, Dodais, founded Derah Ghazi, 
Derah Ism^iil, and Derah Fatah Khan. The tribal name of Dodai seems to 
have been soon dropped, or perhaps the leaders were of a different tribe from 
their followers j for the representatives and tribesmen of Ghazi Khan are 
locally known as Mihiani, those of Ismail Khan as Hot, and those of Fatah 
Khan as Kulachi. The party of Fatah Khan never seems to have attained to 
any importance, and was almost from the beginning subject to the Hot. 
With Ghazi Khan came the Jiskani, who occupied the cis-Indus tract above 
Bhakkar, while with the Hots came the Korai whose name is associated with 
them in an old Biloch verse. The Hots and Korai are joined together ; 

they are equal with the Rind.^*’ The Korai do not appear to have exercised 
independent rule. At the zenith of their power the Hot, Mihrani, and Jiskani 
held sway over almost the whole of the Indus valley and of the tAal between 
the Indus and the Chanab, from the centre of the Muzaffargarh district to the 
Salt-range Tract, the northern boundary of Sanghar and Leiah being the 
northern boundary of the Mihrani, while the Indus separated the Hot from 
Jiskani. During the latter half of the 16th century Daud Khan, a Jiskani 
and the descendant of one of Ghazi Khan^s followers, moved southwards and 
subjugated to himself the greater part of the Leiah country. Akbar dispersed 
his tribe, but early in the 17th century the independence of the Jiskani under 
Biloch Khan was recognised, and it is from Biloch Khan that the Jiskg.ni, 
Mandrdni, Mamdani, Sarg^ni, Glandrani, and Maliani, who still occupy the 
Bhakkar and Leiah tahsils, trace their descent. In about 1750 — 1770 A. D, 
the Mihrani, who sided with the Kalhoras or Sarais of Sindh in their struggle 
with Ahmad Shah Durrani, were driven out of Derah Ghazi by the Jiskani 
and fled to Leiah, where many of them are still to be found ; and a few years 
later the Kalhoras, expelled from Sindh, joined with the always turbulent 
Sargdni to crush the Jiskani rule. About the same time the Hot were over- 
thrown after a desperate struggle by the Gandapur Pathaus. 

The Biloches of Dera Ismail are now confined to the low lands, with the 
exception of the Glasrfi,ni and Khetran of the southern border who have already 
been noticed in section 383. The upper hills are held by Pathans. The 
principal tribes are the Lashari,^ the Kulachi and the Jiskani. After them 
come the Rind, the Laghari, the J atoi, the Korai, the Chandia, the Hot, the 
GurmS-ni, the Petdfi, the Gashkori, and the Mihrani. Of the four last all but 
the Petafi seem almost confined to Derah Ismail. 

386. The Biloch tribes of Muzaffargarh. — In Muzaffargarh more perhaps 
than in any other district the Biloch is intermingled with the Jat population, 
and the tribal name merely denotes common descent, its common owners 

' It is possible that some Biloches may have returaed themselves as Hind op Lashari with refer* 
ence to their original stock rather than to their present tribe ; and that some the hashari clauQ 
of the Gurchani tribe may have been included Ixx the Lashari tribe, 

3 See note to the preceding paragraph. 
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possess no sort of tribal coherence. The reason doubtless is that since the 
Biloch immigration the district has formed the borderland between the Lodi 
of Sitpnr, the DSudpotra of Bahawalpur, the Mihrani of Derah Ghazij and the 
Langah of Multan. The Gopang, the Chdudia, the Bind, the Jatoi, and the 
Kordi are the tribes most numerously represented. Then ^ came the Lagh^i, 
the Lashari, the Hot, the Gurmani, the Petafi, the Mashori, and the Sahrani, 
of which the last two are hardly found elsewhere. 

387. The Biloeh tribes of the Lower Indus and Satluj.— A very consider- 
able number of Biloches are scattered along the lower Indus and Satluj in 
Bahawalpur and Multan, and especially in the former. The most important fp 199 ] 
are the Rind,^ the Korai, the Gopfing, the Jatoi, the Lashdri,^ and the 

Hot, while less numerous but still important are the Chdndia, the Khosa, 
and the Dasti. 

388. The Biloeh tribes of the Ravi, upper Jahlam, and Chanab. — The 

Biloches of the R^vi are chiefly found in the bdr of the Montgomery and 
Jhang distiicts, where they occupy themselves in camel-breeding, holding 
but little land as cultivators. They consist almost wholly of Jatoi and 
Rind, which latter tribe has penetrated in some numbers as high up as 
Lahore. They are probably descendants of the men who under Mir Chahar 
accompanied Humayun and received a grant of land in Montgomery in 
return for their services. In the Jhang and Shahpur districts, on the J ahlam 
and the right bank of the ChanSb, the principal tribes to be found are the 
Rind, the Jatoi, the Lashari, and the Kor^i. 

389. Course of migration of the Biloeh tribes.— Of the original location 
of the tribes I know next to nothing, and what information I have been 
able to collect is given in section 378. But the above sketch of their 
existing distribution enables us to follow with some certainty the later 
routes by which they ai'rived at their present settlements. The organised 
tribes of Derah Ghdzi, including the Nutkdni, would appeal’ to have descended 
from the hills eastwards towards the river ; and the fom' most insignificant 
of the broken tribes, the Mastoi, the Hajdni, the Sanjrani, and the Ahmaddni, 
seem to have followed the same course. A few Laghari are found in Derah 
Ismdll and Muzaffargarh, and a few Khosa in Bahdwalpur ; but with 
these exceptions not one of the above tribes is represented in the Panj^b 
outside the Ghdzi district, except the Qasrdni whose hill territory extends 
into Derah Ism3il. On the other hand all the larger broken tribes of 
Derah Ghazi, with the single exception of the Nutk3,ni which was till 
lately organised, and all the remaining tribes which possess any numerical 
importance in the Panjab except four Derah Ismdil tribes to be mentioned 
presently, seem to. have spread up the Indus from below, as they are without 
exception strongly represented on the lower course of the river, and not 
at all in the hill country. The Rind and the Jatoi seem to have come 
up the Indus in very great numbers, and to have spread high up that 
river, the Chanab, the Jahlam, the Ravi, and the Satluj. The Lashari 
and the Korai followed in their track in slightly smaller numbers, but 
avoided to a great extent the R^ivi valley. The Chandia, the Gopang, the 
Hot, and the GurmSni seem to have confined themselves chiefly to the valley 
of the Indus, the Chandia having perhaps passed up the left bank, as they are 
found in Derah Ismail but not in Derah Ghazi. So indeed are the Hot 


^ See note to section 384. 
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but that is accounted for by tbeir seat of Government Laving been Derah 
Ismail. Four tribes, the Kulaehi, the Jiskani, the Gashkori, and the Mihrani, 
the two last of which are comparatively insignificant, are found in Derah 
Ismdil and nowhere else save in Miizaffargarh, where the first three occur 
in small numbers. As already stated in section 385, the Jiskani and Kulaehi 
apparently had tbeir origin as tribes in Leiah and Derah Fatah Khan, 
while the Mihrani were driven there from Derah Ghazi. It would seem 
probable that the Gashkori either came across the hills in the south of the 
district, or are a local sub-division of some larger tribe which followed 
the usual track along the river. The Korai are Rind; the Gopang and 
the Dasti are not pure Biloch, but are said to have accompanied the Rind 
in their wanderings. 

THE PATHAN (CASTE No. 6). 

390. Figures and Bibliogi’aphy for Pathans. — The figures given in Table ^ VIII A., under 
the head Pathan, almost certainly include many persons whose Pathan origin is to say the least 
doubtful; while the figures to be discussed in the following pages show that such tribes as 
Tanaoli, Jadun, Dilazak, Tajik, Kbetran, and even Miighals have returned themselves as Patbans. 
Major Waee writes: The tribes in the west' and north-west of the Pan jab, who during the 
last three centuries were frequently raided upon by Afghans, got into the habit of inventing 
“ histories of Afghan origin as a protection against iU-treatmeiit : and even where this motive 
was absent, the general tendency to claim kinship with the dominant race would produce 
the same effect. Moreover the origin of some of the tribes on the Peshawar frontier is doubtful, 
and their affiliation vrith the Pathans incomplete, and thus they would set up a claim to 
be Pathan which the true Pathan would indignantly repudiate. Mr. Thorburn notices the 
many and bitter dispxites caused by the preparation of the genealogical trees during the Bannu 
Seltiement, and the attempts made by Jat clans to be recorded as Pathans. He writes: ^‘A 
low-caste man born and brought up in a Pathan country, if serving away from his home, 
invariably affixes Kbdn to bis name and dubs himself Pathdn. It goes down if he can talk 
Pashto, and his honour proportionally goes up.^^ Still the great mass of those returned ^ as 
Pathans are probably really so, and the figures represent very fairly the general distribution 
of the race. ' 

In the second place, it must be remembered that of those who are really Pathan and returned 
as such, many are not British subjects at all. Such tribes as the Bar Mohmand of the Peshawar 
frontier, who’, while essentially independent tribes, bold land within our border, come down 
in considerable numbers in the winter to cultivate their fields; while in the summer they 
retreat to their cool valleys in independent territory. So too the very numerous I*awindahs 
of Derah Ismail only winter in the Panjab, and the number thus temporarily added to our Pathan 
population is exceedingly large (section 398). Again, almost the whole of the local trade across 
the border Is in the hands of independent tribes whose members come into our districts in 
considerable numbers vritli merchandize of sorts ; while the seasons of drought and distress 
which preceded the Census drove many of the frontier hill^men into onr districts in search of 
employment, and especially on the Bannu border, and on the Thai road in Kohat and the Swat 
canal in Peshawar. 

As for the figures for the separate tribes, they were classified, not by my central ofitice, 
but by the Deputy Commissioners of the several frontier districts, at least so far as regards 
the figures of those dislricts. Thus far greater accuracy will have been secured than would 
otherwise have been possible. But the lists of tribes received from some of the districts, on 
which the selection of tribes for tahulition was based (see Chapter on Tabulation, Book II 
were in some instances very imperfect and the classification exceedingly faiilty ; tribes of 
considerable numerical inixDortance in British Territory being omitted, frontier tribes represented 
in the Pan jab by only a few score of persons being included, and tribes, clans, and septs being 
mixed uj) in a perfect chaos of cross- classification. So too the constant recurrence of the 
same clan name among the various tribes was a certain source of error. Such names as Daulat 
Khel, Ffroz Khel, Usmanzai, and Mahamtnadzai recur in many separate tribes ; and where 
the schedule entry of sub-divisions did not specify the tribe, no certain classification could 
be made. 

The best authorities on the subject of the Pathan nation as a whole are Dorn's translation 
of Niamat Ullah's Uistory of the Afghans {Oriental Translation Committee, London, 1829), 
Priestly's ti*anslation of the Haiyat-i- Afghani called a and its In^ahitants {Lahore, 

1874), Elphinstone's Kabul, and Bellew's Races of Afghdnistdn, Bellew's Tusufxat, Plowden s 
translation of the Kalid-i-Afghdni, and the Settlement Beports of the districts of the northern 
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frontier contain full informatioia concerning the PatMns of tbe Panj^b border, as do Macgregor^s 
Qaaetteer of the Frontier, and Paget’s Flts^editions against the N.~W. Frontier 

Tribes, 

391, Description of the Pathans.— The true Pathan is perhaps the most 
barbaric of all the races with which we are brought into contact in the 
Panjab- His life is not so primitive as that of the gipsy tribes- But he 
is bloodthirsty^ cruel, and vindictive in the highest degree : he does not 
know what truth or faith is, insomuch that the saying Afglid'h he imdn 
has passed into a proverb among his neighbours j and though he is not 
without courage of a sort and is often curiously reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to face an enemy whom he could stab from behind, or to 
meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth ,• here 
are some of his proverbs : A Pathan^s enmity smoulders like a dung-fire.” — 
A cousin^s tooth breaks upon a cousin.'^'* — Keep a cousin poor, but 
use him.^^ — When he is little play with him : when he is grown up he 
is a cousin ; fight him.^^ — Speak good words to an enemy very softly : 
gradually destroy him root and branch.^” At the same time he has 
his code of honour which he observes strictly, and which he quotes with 
pride under the name of Pakhttinwali. It imposes upon him three chief 
obligations, Nanawdtai or the right of asylum, which compels him to shelter 
and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant ; Uadal or the necessity 
to revenge by retaliation ; and Melmastia or open-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And of these three perhaps the last is greatest. 
And there is a sort of charm about him, especially about the leading men, 
which almost makes ^ one forget his treacherous nature. As the proverb 
says — '^^The PathSn is one moment a saint, and the next a devil.” For 
centuries he has been, on our feontier at least, subject to no* man. He 
leads a wild, free, active life in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains ; 
and there is an air of masculine independence about him which is refreshing in 
a country lil^e India. ^ He is a bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly 
proud, and extraordinarily superstitious. He is of stalwart make, and his 
features are often of a markedly Semitic type. His hair, plentifully oiled, hangs 
long and straight to his shoulder he wears a loose tunic, baggy drawers, 
a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside ; his 
favourite colour is dark-blue,^ and his national arms the long heavy Afghan 
knife and the matchlock or jazaiL His women wear a loose shift, wide 
wrinkled drawers down to their ankles, and a wrap over the head 5 and are 
as a rule jealously secluded. Both sexes are filthy in their persons. 

Such is the Pathan in his home among the fastnesses of the fi*ontier 
ranges. But the PathSns of our territory have been much softened by our rule 
md by the agricultural life of the plains, so that they look down upon the 
Pathans of the hills, and their proverbs have it-~^^ A hill man is no man,” 
md again, 1 class burrs as grass or a hill man as a human beincr/^ 

The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Pathan assimilates 
to the original t^e j while on this side of the Indus, even in the riverain 
i tself, there is lit tle or nothing, not even language, to distinguish him 

'The Pashto word tarhiir is used indifferently for cousin ” or for “ enemv 
either for cousinhood or for » enmity/^ enemy; and tarburwali 

sThis is not true of the northern Pathans, who shave their heads, and often their beards also. 

3 cojonr and cut of the clothes vary greatly with the tril»e. 
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from his neighbonrs of the same religion as himself. The Pathans are 
extraordinarily jealous of female honour, and most of the blood feuds for 
which they are so famous originate in quarrels about women. As a race 
they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
members of all tribes are prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among 
the tribes of our territory a woman's nose is out off if she be detected in 
adultery ; and it is a favourite joke to induce a Pathan woman to unveil 
by saying to her suddenly “ You have no nose ! " The Pathan pretends 
to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so ; while 
even in British Territory the first wife will generally be a Pathdn, except 
among the poorest classes. At the same time Pathan women are beyond 
the Indus seldom if ever married to any but Pathfos. They intermarry 
very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of Isl4m. Their rules 
of inheritance are tribal and not Mahomedan, and tend to keep property 
within the agnatic society, though some few of the more educated families 
have lately begun to follow the Musalm^n law. Their social customs differ 
much from tribe to tribe, or rather perhaps from the wilder to the more 
civilised sections of the nation. The Pathdns beyond and upon our frontier 
live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone towers in commauding 
positions which serve as watch-towers and places of refuge for the inhabitants. 
Small raids from the hills into the plains below are still common ; and beyond 
the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the 
walls of the village. 

The figures showing the distribution of Path&is are given in Abstract 
No. 65 on page 191.* They are the dominant race throughout the whole 
tract west of the Indus as far south as the southern border of the tahtil 
of Derah Ismfiil Kh^n, which roughly divides the Pathan from the Biloch. 
On this side of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Hazara 
and Rdwalpindi, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of 
the Indus till it finally leaves the Salt-range, and they hold the northern 
portion of the Bhakkar thal. Besides those tracts which are territorially 
held by Pathfins, there are numerous Pathan colonies scattered about the 
Province, most of them descendants of men who rose to power dumg the 
Pathan dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which them 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil 


of the 18th century, 

392. Origin of the Pathan.— The Afghans proper claim descent from 
Saul, the fijst Jewish King, and there is a formidable array of weighty 
authoritv in favour- of their Semitic origin. The question of their descent 
is kscussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshawar Settlement 
Report, and in Dr. Bellew's fZaces of AfgUnistdn} Mr. Thorburn quotes 
in support of their Jewish extraction, ‘'some peculiar customs obtaining 
“ among the tribes of purest blood, for instance the Passover-like practice 
“ of sacrificing an animal and smearing the doorway with its blood in order 
“to avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to ^ death of 
“blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth; and he 


I Dr. Bellew suggests that the original Afghans were the _ bolymi of Heiodo^ and ^re 
Ouieshi Arabs who lived in Syi-ia and there became intermmded with the Jews, oi who 
migrated to Ghor where the fugitive Jews took refuge with them. This supp^tion wo^d 
Kame SuleX^ which is Iften applied to the Afghans, and their own assertion that Khahd ibn 
Wdlid tile Qureshi was of the same stock with themselves. 
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points out that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish 
descent have no personal acquaintance with the Afghan people. The Afghan 
proper is said still to call himself indifferently Ban-i-Afghan or Ban-i-Israil 
to distinguish himself from the Pathan proper who is of Indian, and the 
Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian extraction. Pashto, 
the common language of all three, is distinctly Aryan, being a branch of 
the old Persian stock. It is described in Chapter Y, sections 333-3 of this 
Report. 

There is great conflict of opinion concerning both the origin and constitu- 
tion of the Pathin nation. Not a few deny that there is any distinction 
whatever between the original Afghan and Pathd,n stocks, though these are for 
the most part officers of our frontier who are not brought into contact with the 
original Afghans. I have however been obliged to adopt some one theory of 
the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes ; and 1 
have therefore adopted that of Dr. Bellew, who probably has a grea.ter 
knowledge of the Afghans of Afgh^nistd,n as distinct from the Panjab frontier, 
and especially of the old histories of the nation, than any other of the author- 
ities who have treated of the matter. The constitution and early history of the 
nation according to Dr. Belle w’s account are discussed in the paragraphs 
presently following. But whatever the origin of Afghans and Pathans proper 
may be,” the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferently in 
Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country 
lying between the Persian empire on the west, the Indian on the east, the 
Mongol on the north, and the Biioch on the south, includes as at present con- 
stituted many tribes of very diverse origin. They are without exception 
Mussalm^s, and for the most part bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, hating 
and persecuting Shiahs, or as they call them RMazis.^ 

393, Tribal organisation of the Pathans. — The tribe is probably far more 
homogeneous in its constitution among the Pathdns than among the Biloches. 
Saiyad, Turk, and other clans have occasionally been affiliated to it ; but as a 
rule people of foreign descent preserve their tribal individuality, becoming 
merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes among whom they 
have settled. Even then they generally claim Pathan origin on the female 
side, and the tribe is usually descended in theory at least from a common 
ancestor. The hamdyah custom described in section 380, by which strangers 
are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, is in full force among the 
Pathans as among the Biloches. But with the former though it does protect 
in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with another, it seldom 
accounts for any considerable portion of the tribe ; and its action is chiefly 
confined to traders, menials, and other dependents of foreign extraction, who 
are protected by but not received into the tribe. Thus a blacksmith living in 
an Utm4nzai village will give his clan an Utm^inzai ; but his caste will of 
course remain Lohar. The nation is divided genealogically into a few great 
sections which have no corpoi-ate existence, and the tribe is now the practical 
unit, though the common name and tradition of common descent are still 
carefully preserved in the memory of the people. Each section of a tribe, 

‘ The 52 Hindus shown in the tables are probably traders living under Pathan protection, or 
to to pors in numeration. There are several SMab clans among tho Orakzai of Tirah on the 
•2? people of the Samilzai Hpah of the Kohat district, which is conterminous 

With the territory of these clans, are also Shiahs. All own alle^nce to the Shfah Saiyads of 
the Oraksai Tirdh ; while everywhere many of the tribes which claim Saiyad origin are Shfahs, 
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however small^ has its leading man who is known as Malik, a specially Pathan 
title. In many, hnt by no means in all tribes, there is a Khan Khel or Chief 
House, usually the eldest branch of the tribe, whose Malik is known as Khan, 
and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom more than their leader 
in war and their agent in dealings with others ; he possesses influence rather 
than power ; and the real authority rests with the jirgaJi, a democratic council 
composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into numerous clans, and 
these again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distinguished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of 
the word Zai or Khel^ Zai being the corruption of the Pashto zoe meaning 
son, while Khel is an Arabic word meaning an association or company. 
Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger and smaller divisions.^ 
The stock of names being limited, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recurring in very different tribes in the most maddening 
manner. Moreover the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a 
tribe or clan is often very different from that by which it is known for practi- 
cal purposes, the people having preferred to be called by the name of a junior 
ancestor who had acquired local renown. The frontier tribe whether within or 
beyond our border has almost without exception a. very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe each clan occupying a clearly defined 
tract or country, though they are in the Indus Valley often the owners merely 
rather than the occupiers of the country, the land and smaller villages being 
largely in the hands of a mixed population of Hindu origin who cultivate 
subject to the superior rights of the Pathans. These people are included by the 
Pathdns under the generic and semi-contemptuous name of Hindki ; a term 
very analogous to the J at of the Biloch frontier, and which includes all 
Mahomedans who, being of Hindu origin, have been converted to Isl^m in 
comparatively recent times.^ 

894. Constitution of the Pathan nation.— The words Pathan and Afghan 
are used indifferently by the natives of India to designate the nation under 
discussion.^ But the two words are not used as synonyms by the people 
themselves. The original Afghans are a race of probably Jewish or Arab 
extraction ; and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with which they 
have long been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghtos, or 
since the rise of Ahmad Shah Durrani as Durrg,nis,^ and class all non-Durrdni 
Pashto-speakers as Opra. But they have lately given their name to Afghanis- 
tan, the country formerly known as Khords^n, over which they have now 
held sway for more than a century, and which is bounded on the north by the 
Oxus, on the south by Bilochist^n, on the east by the middle course of the 
Indus, and on the west by the Persian desert ; and, just as the English and 
Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the 
Irish are now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of the popula- 
tion, so all inhabitants of Afghanistan are now in common parlance known as 

1 When onr ill-fated Besident Major Cavagnari was lately living at Kabul under the Amir 
Yakdb Khan, those who favoured the British were Iniown as Cavagnarizai, and the national party 
as Yaktihzai. The ending zai is never used by the Afridi. 

2 The Dilazdk are often called Hindkis by the true Pathans, as having come from India and 
not from Afghanistan. 

3 In Hindustan they are often called Eobillahs, or Highlanders, from Rohi the mountain 
country of the Pathans {Moh^Koh, a mountain.) 

4 Either from DurrA-'Daurdn pearl of the age or from Durr-i-Durrdn “ pearl of pearls.** 
The title was adopted hy Ahmad Shah Ahdali when he ascended the throne, in allusion to the 
Abdali custom of wearing a pearl stud in the right ear. 
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Afghgii, the races thiis included being the AfgMn proper, PatMn proper. 

the^Gilzai, the Tdjik, and the Hazara, besides tribes of less importance living 
on the confines of the country. 

The true Pathdns are apparently of Indian ongiru Their language is 
called Pashto or Pathto and they call themselves Pukhtana^ or PaMto- 
speakers ; and it is this word of which Pathan is the Indian ^rraption. They 
held in the early centuries of our sera the whole of the Saf ed KohandNor tp 
S ulem&i systei from the Indus to the Helmand ^d from the sources of the [P. 202] 
Sw&t river and JaldMbSdto Peshin and Quetta. The Afghans and Gilzais 
spread into theii- country and adopted then- language and customs ; and ]ust as 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English langaage are commonly called 
Englishmen, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under 
the name Path£n. Thus the Afghans and Gilzais are Pathans by virtue of 



by virtue of location; tbongh only one of tbem is of Afghan race. 

395. Early history of the Afehans. — The origin and early history of the 
various tribes which compose the Afghan nation are much disputed by 
authorities of weight who hold very different views. 1 have in the following 
sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, as it affords a_ convenient 
framework on which to base a description of those tribes. But it is said to be 
doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon between 
Pathan proper and Afgh^in proper really exists or is recognised by the people j 
while the Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain. But 
the division of the nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, 
and the general account of their wanderings are all beyond question ; and the 
theories which account for them are only accepted by me to serve as 
connecting links which shall bind them into a consecutive story. The tradi- 
tions of the true Afghans who trace their name and descent from Afghana, 
the son of Jeremiah^ the son of Saul, and Solomon^s commander-in-chief and 
the builder of his temple, say that they were carried away from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar and planted as colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they 
emigrated eastwards into the mountains of Ghor and the modern Hazara 
country. The Afghans early embraced the creed of Islam, to which they 
were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this 
Kais or Kish, namesake of Saul’s father, who married a daughter of Khalid- 
ibn-W^ilid a Qureshi Arab and Mahomet’s first apostle to the Afghans, that 
the modem genealogists trace the descent alike of Pathdns, Afghdns, and 
Gilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races as we have here to deal 
with ; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his eminent services, 
gave the title of Pathan, the S 3 rrian word for rudder, and bade him direct 
his people in the trae path. Meanwhile, about the 6th and 6th century of 
our sera, an irmption of Scythic tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the 
Indus Valley drove a colony of the Buddhist Gandhdri, the Gandarii of 
Herodotus and one of the four great divisions of that Paotyan nation which is 
now represented by the Pathans proper, from their homes in the Peshawar 
valley north of the K^bul river and in the hiUs circling it to the north j and 

_ ' Dr. Bellew and Major James identify them with the Pactiyans of Herodotus, and seem half 
inclined to connect them with the Piets of Britain, as also the Sc^s with the Scots, and certain 
Pathin and Brahoi tribes with Cambrians and Ligonans ! 
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they emigrated ert masse to a kindred people on the hanks of the Helmand 
where they established themselves and founded the city which they named 
Gandh^r after their native capital, and which is now called TTaTii^gVi^ v. 

It is not certain when the Afghans of Ghor moved down into the 
Kandah^ir country where the Gandhdri colony was settled j hut they probably 
came as conquerors with the Arab invaders of the 1st century of the Mahome- 
dan SBra.^ They soon settled as the dominant race in their new homes, 
intermarried with and converted the Gandhari, and adopted their language j 
and in course of time the two races became fused together into one nation 
under the name of Afghans, as distinguished from the neighbouring Path^ins 
of whom I shall presently speak, though the original stock of Ghor still called 
themselves Ban-i-Israfl to mark the fact that their origin was distinct from 
that of their GandhAri kinsmen. It is probable that this tradition of Jewish 
origin was little more distinct than is the similar tradition of Norman descent 
which some of our English families still preserve. Thus the AfghAn proper 
includes, firstly the original AfghAns of J ewish race whose principal tribes are 
the Tann, AbdAli or DurrAni and Shirani, and secondly the descendants of the 
fugitive GandhAri, who include the Yusufzai, Mohmand, and other tribes of 
PeshAwar. These latter returned about the &st half of the 15th century of 
our sera to their original seat in the PeshAwar valley which they had left 
nearly ten centuries before ; while the original AfghAns remained in KandahAr, 
where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers of the 
country since known as AfghAnistAn, and shortly afterwards moved their 
capital to Eabul. The tribes that returned to the PeshAwar country were 
given by Ahmad ShAh the title of Bar or “ upper ” DurrAni, to distinguish 
them from the AbdAli DurrAni who remained at KandahAr. 

396. I have said that the GstndhAri were one of the four great divisions 
of the Pactiyse of Herodotus. The other three nations included under that 
name were the Aparytoe or Afridi^, the Satragyddse or Khatak, and the 
Dadicse or DAdi, all alike of Indian origin. At the beginning of the Mahome- 
dan sera the Afiidi held all the country of the Safed Koh, the Satragyddse 
held the SulemAn range and the northern part of the plains between it and the 
Indus, while the DAdi held modern SewestAn and the country between the 
KandahAr Province and the SulemAns. These three nations constitute the 
nucleus of the PathAns proper. But around this nucleus have collected many 
tribes of foreign origin, such as the Scythic KAkar, the RAjput Waziri, and 
the many tribes of Turk extraction included in the KarlAnri section who came 
in with Sabuktagin and Taimur and these foreigners have so encroached 
upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and AMdi 
now hold but a small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while 
the DAdi have been practically absorbed by their KAkar invaders. The whole 
have^ now become blended into one nation by long association and inter- 
marriage, the invaders have adopted the Pakhto language, and all alike have 
accepted Islam and have invented traditions of common descent which express 
their present state of association. The Afridi were nominally converted to 
IslAm by Mahmdd of Ghazni j but the real conversion of the PathAn tribes 
dates from the time of ShahAb-ul-din Ghori, when Arab apostles with the title 

^ The AMdi still call themselves Aparfde. There is no / in Pashto proper. 

s The various accounts given, of Karldn’s origin all recognise the fact that he was not a PathAn 
by birth ; and even the affiliation of the KarlAnri is doubtfiQ, some classing them as Sarbani and 
not Ghuighushti. 
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of Saiyad and Indian converts who were called Shekli spread through the 
conntryj and settled among^ married withj and converted the Pathaiis. The 
descendants of these holy men still preserve distinct tribal identity, and as a 
rule claim Saiyad origin. 

The Gilzai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being 
another form of Khilchij the Turkish word for swordsman,^-* who early settled, 
perhaps as mercenaries rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Siah^baiid range 
of the Ghor mountains where they received a large admixture of Persian blood. 

The ofBcial spelling of the name is still Ghaleji at Kabul and Kandahar. 

They first rose Into notice In the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom 
they accompanied In his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jalalabad and KeMt-i-Ghilzai, and spread east and [P. 208 ] 
west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th century 
they revolted against their Persian rulers, established themselves under Mir 
Wais as independent rulers at Kandahar, and overran Persia. But a quarter 
of a century later they were reduced by NMir Shah, and their rule disappeared, 
to be succeeded not long after by that of the Durrani, 

With the remaining races of the Tdjik and Hazara which form part of 
the Path^n nation in its widest sense, we have little concern in the Panjab. The 
former are the remnants of the old Persian inhabitants of Afghanistan, and the 
word is now loosely used to express all Pathans who speak Persian and are neither 
true Afghans, Saiyads, nor Hazaras. They are scattered through Afghanistan 
Persia, and Turkist^n, in which last they hold some hill fastnesses in inde- 
pendent sovereignty. The Hazaras are Tartar by origin, and are supposed to 
have accompanied Chengiz Khan in his invasion. They occupy all the moun- 
tain country formed by the western extensions of the Hindu Kush between 
Ghazni, Balkh, Hirdt, and Kandahar. I have included in my account of the 
Pathdns a few allied races, who though not usually acknowledged as Pathans 
have by long association become closely assimUated with them in manners^ 
customs, and character. They chiefly occupy Haz&a, and are called Dilazak^ 

Swfti, J odun, Tan^oli, and Shilmani. 


*P. 
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397« Tribal affinities and statistics* — The Pathan genealogies, which were 
probably concocted not more than 400 years ago, teem with obvious absurdities. 

But they are based upon the existing affinities of the people whom they trace 
back to Kais ; and they will therefore afford a useful basis for a discussion of 
the tnbes with which we in the Panjab are concerned. I give in Abstract 
No. 69 on pages 204^and 205^ a table showing the traditional grouping of the 
divisions of the Pathan nation. This grouping corresponds fairly well with 
their present ffistribution by locality, and I shall therefore take the tribes in 
order as they lie along our border, beginning from the south where thev 
march with the Biloches. Unfortunately the figured details for the various 
tribes which I give m Abstract No, 70, on page 206t are in many ways t P* 72-6 
unsatisfactory. I have already explained that the Deputy Commissioners 
of the frontier districts were asked to prepare lists of the tribes for which 
figmes should he separately tabulated for each district, and it is now apparent 
that these lists were drawn up far more with regard to the political needs of 
each district than with reference to any ethnic or tribal system of classification. 

The figures given, however mil probably satisfy all administrative require- 
ments . though they are so full of double or incomplete classification that they 

description of the tribes, and I have hardly 
alluded to them in the f oUowing pages. I have, however, grouped the figures 
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on tlie basis of the tribal classification adopted in Abstract No. 69, and have 
added below each heading in Abstract No. 70 the serial numbers of the tribes 
shown in Abstract No. 69 which it may be considered to include, so that the 
information contained in the figures is connected as closely as possible with the 
grouping of the tribes which I have followed. The figures being tabulated 
on the spot by a local staff are j)robably as accurate as the material 
will permit of. But errors must have occurred, both from the constant 
recurrence of the same clan name in different tribes, and from the difldculty 
pointed out in the following quotation from Mr. Beckett'^s Peshawar Census 
Report : — 

''Among Mnliamniadans, esiDCciallj^ among Afghans, tribes or sections multiply with genera- 
" tions ; for instance as the descendants increase their branches or sections increase with them, 
" so the mistake which has occurred is that, of a few men whose origin was the same, some were 
" placed under the name of the old ancestor of the family, some under the name of an intermediate 
‘'ancestor, and others under the name of a more modern or lower generation. Similarly those 
<* who should have been entered under the original branch were shown under numerous branches/-* 

398. Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan. — The tribes of our lower 
frontier belong almost exclusively to the lineage of Shekh Baitan^, third son 
of Kais. His descendants in the male line are known as Bitanni, and are 
comparatively unimportant. But while, in the early part of the 8th century, 
Baitan was living in his original home on the western slopes of the Siah- 
band range of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin flying 
before the Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and 
married his daughter Bibi Matto. From him are descended the Matti section 
of the nation, which embraces tbe Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarwani Pathans. The 
Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghan tribes till the rise of 
the Durrani power, while the Lodi section gave to Dehli the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties. The Sarwani never rose to prominence, and are now hardly 
known in Afghanistan. To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, 
belong almost all tbe tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term 
Pawindah, from Parwindah^ the Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps 
more probably, from the same root 2 i>B powal, a Pashto word for ^^to graze .^^2 
They are almost wholly engaged in the canying trade between India and 
Afghanistan and the Northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is almost 
entirely in their hands. They assemble every autumn in the plains east of 
Ghazni, with their families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with 
the goods of Bukhm’a and Kandahar ; and forming enormous caravans, number- 
ing many thousands, march in military order through the K&ar and Wazui 
country fco the Gomal and Zhob passes through the Sulemans. Entering the 
Derah Ismdil Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some two- 
tbirds o£ their fighting men in the great grazing grounds which lie on either 
side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others pass 
on with their laden camels and merchandize to Multan, Rajputana, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Dehli, Cawnpore, Benares, and even Patna. In the spring they 
again assemble, and return by tbe same route to their homes in the hills about 
Ghazni and Kelat-i- Ghilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving 
their belongings behind them, move off to Kandahar, Hirat and Bukhara with 
the Indian and European merchandize which they have brought from Hindus- 
tan. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India - 

1 Br. Bellew points out that Baitan has an Indian sound ; while Sbekh is the title given, 
in contradistinction to Saiyad, to Indian converts in Afghanistan. Thus the Ghilzai (the Turk 
term for swordsman) are probably of Turk extraction, with Indian and Persian admixtures^ 

3 The pronunciation is Powindah, rather than Pawindah. 
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Abstract No. 69 , showing the [P. 204.] 
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Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation. 


Notes. 

Present Holdings. 

Country, district, 
or frontier to 
which each tribe 
appertains. 

Sections of the 
report in which 
each tribe is 
described. 

Serial No. 

No longer found in Afgh^nistin. Malei 
Kotla family belongs to the Sarfpdl elan. 

Scattered through Hinddstdn 

Hinddst&n 

898-9 

1 

A frmall tribe of doubtful origin 

Trans-Indus Salt Range of Derah 
Ismdll Kh4n. 

D. I. Khdn 

399-402 

2 

Gave Lodi dynasty to Dehli ^ 

( Migrated to 

Scattered through Hinddstdn 

Hinddstdn 
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Insignificant, since crushed by Nddir Sh4h 
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Small and of uncertain origin. Affiliated 
to No. 7. 

Dera Ismdll Kh4n Salt Range and 
cis-Indus plain. 
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A sept of the MimA Khel, to the whole of 
which it has given its name. Rulers 
of T^nk are of the Katti Khel sept. 

Part of Tdni? in Derah Ismdil Khin 

401 

7 

Often held to include Bakhtidr, No. 9 

^The central part of trans-Indus 
Derah Ismill Khdn. 

401-2 


A Saiyad tribe from Persia, affiliated to 
No. 8. See also No. 29. 
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9 

Known as Spin Lohdni. Nos. 5 to 9 being 
called Tt^r Loh^ni. 

South-west portion of Bannu Dis- 
trict. 
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Chief clans, Isdkhel, Sarhang, Mush^ni ... 

Both banks of Indus in north of 
Bannu. 
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JPmoindali tribes with homes in 
the Ghilzai country, between 
JaUlab&d and KeUt-Ghilzai. 

N Their families spend the winter 
there, and the summer in the 
Derah Ismdil Ehdn plains. For 
a description of the Fawindali 
traffic, see Section 398. 
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Abstract No. 69, showing the 
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Origin and natural Diyisions 
and Affinities. 
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Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation— continued. 


Notes. 

Present Holdings. 

Country, dis 
trict, or 

frontier to, 
which each 
tribe ap- 
pertains. 

Sections of 
the report 
in which 
each tribe is 
described. 

c 

Iz; 

o 

CO 

Clans Warshpun and Kajin (septs Dhanne 
and Tatte). 

North-West of Derah IsmAil KhAn 


401 

24 

Descended from Sharkabdn by a KAkar 
mother. Shirani quarrelled with his 
brothers, and allied himself to the 
Kakar branch of the G-hurghusht sec- 
tion, with which his descendants are 
still associated. See No. 86. 
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Country round and west of the 
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1 Bellew allies the Kakar to the Gakkhars. 
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r origin, all called Kakar after the chief 
j tribe. 
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f them is stiD. settled in ShekliAwatti 
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Hybrid tribe, with many clans of mixed 
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North-west of Bannu district 
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1 doubtful PathAn origin, and now separate 
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Should perhaps be classed as DurrAni (Nos. 
82, 83). 
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west of ShinwAri. 
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Chief clans BuUqi, Tari Tarkai. Two 
territorial sections, Akora or Eastern and 
Teri or Western. 

South, centre, and east of KohAt ; 
south-east of PeshAwar, and west 
of Baizai valley; north-east of 
Bannu. 
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61 

Chief clans Adam Khel, Aka Khel, and 
Khaibar Afridi (Kilki Khel, Malikdin 
Khel, Qambar Khel, Kamar Khol, Zakha 
Khel, Sep Ah). 

Khaibar range, hills on south- 
west border of PeshAwar south of 
Kabul river, and north-east border 
of KohAt. 

PeshAwar 

border. 

411 

52 

Accompanied Yd.sufzai to PeshAwar 

Banks of SwAt river to Arang Barang 
and in Baizai valley. 
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53 

Perhaps of Tdrk origin 

Hills between Khost and Zurmat... 
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Formerly closely associated with No. 56 ... 

Mountains west of Khost and 
Kurram. 
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65 

This and No. 57 affiliated to KarlAnri ... 

Between HazAra and North Ghilzai 
countries. 
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No longer a separate tribe 

Scattered ... 
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67^ 

Ditto ditto Probably of 

Scythic origin. 

Scattered through India 


408-9 

68 

Includes clans of distinct origin. Be gam of 
BhopAl belongs to this tribe. 

Mountains of TirAh west of Adam 
Khel. 

■J 

407 

69 

Chief clans GAr (clans Baizai and IMirAnzai) 
and SSmil. NawAbs of FurrukhAbAd are 
Ban gash. 

MirAnzai and KohAt valleys in 
north-west of KohAt district, and 
in Kurram. 
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Abstract No. 69, showing the 


(£ Origin and natural Divisions and 
^ Affinities. 


Tribal Divisions. 
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Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation— concluded. 


1 . 


Notes. 

Present Holdings. 

Country, distriet, 
or frontier to 
which each tribe 
appertains. 

Sections of the 
report in which 
each tribe is 
described. 

o 

.5 

CO 

Scattered. Some in Multan 

Some in Ghorband Mountains 

AfghAnistAn 

413 

61 

Accompanied Ydsufzai to Pesliawar 

Hashtnaghar, in Peshawar 


408-10 

62 

Probably accompanied Ydsuizai to Peslii- 
war. Connected with Ghilzai. 

Northern slopes of Safed Koh, cast 
of Khugiani. 


411 

63 

Clans Kamalzai and Ani&zai 



409-10 

64 

CBoth UsmAnzai by descent, though now 
r separate. 

Ydsufzai plains in Peshawar, the 
^ Chamlah valley, and the left 
bank of Indus in HazAra. 


409-12 

65 


409-10 

66 

Brother of Mandan, but now included in 
Mandanr. 

j 


409-10 

67 

Almost extinct 


ns 

411 

68 

Clans Hasanzai, Ak4zai, Maddo Khel 

Sw4t, Buner, and the hills north of 
> Peshawar, and a part of the 
Lundkhwdr valley in Peshdwar. 

§ 

411 

69 


o 

411 

70 

Clans Daulatzai, Chagharzai, Ndrazai 

5 

411 

71 

Clans Rinfzai, Khwdjazai, Baizai 

j 

Ch 

c3 

410 

72 

Descended from Mak, a brother of Mand ... 

DoAba of PeshAwar, between SwAt 
and Kabul rivers. 

-s 

a 

Ph 

408-10 

73 

Descended from Mak, a brother of Mand ... 

Bajaur, north-west of PeshAwar ... 


408-9 

74 

PathAn origin doubtful. Vassals of No. 76 

/ Hills west of Peshawar border along 
r both banks of KAbul river. 


411 

75 

lot common descent, but now separate 


409-11 

76 

f tribes. 

] 


409-10 

77 


1 South-west plain of PeshAwar, 
f south of KAbul river. 
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Persians. 
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AbstraDl No. 70 , showing the distiibution of the principal [P. 206] 
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Abstract No. 70, showing the distribution of Ihe principal 
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In 1877 the number o£ these traders which passed into the district of Derah 
Ismail Khan was 76,400, of which nearly half were grown men. In the year 
of the Census, the number was 49,392. These Pawindah tribes speak the soft 
or western Pashto, and have little connection with the settled tribes of the 
same stock.^ 

399. It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes cast covetous 207j 
eyes on the rich plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful Jat 
population. Early in the 13th century, about the time of Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, the Prdngi and Sur tribes of the Lodi branch with their kinsmen the 
Sarw^.ni, settled in the northern part of the district immediately under the 
Sulemans, the Prangi and Sur holding T^nk and Eori, while the Sarwani 
settled south of the Luni in Drfiban and Chandhw^n. With them came the 
Baluch, Khasor, and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt-range 
which runs along the right bank of the river, and still hold their original 
location. In the early part of the 15th century the Niazi, another Lodi tribe, 
followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into Tank, where they lived quietly as 
Pawindahs for nearly a century, when they crossed the trans-Indus Salt- 
range and settled in the country now held by the Marwat in the south of the 
JSannu district, then almost uninhabited save by sprinkling of pastoral J ats, 
where Babar mentions them as cultivators in 1505. 

During the reign of the Lodi and Sur Sultans of Dehli (1450 to 
1555 A.D.), the Prangi and Stir tribes from which these dynasties sprang, and 
their neighbours the Ni^zi, seem to have migrated almost bodily from 
Afghanistan into Hindustan, where the Nidzi rose to gi^eat power, one of their 
trib^e being Stibahd^r of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and revolted in 
alliance with the Gakkhars, and in 1547 Sultan Salim Shah Siiri crushed the 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days of 
Akbar^s reign the Loh^ni, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by the 
Suleman Khel Ghilzai from their homes in Katawaz in the Ghazni mountains, 
crossed the Sulemdns, the Lodi tribes were too weak to resist them ; and they 
expelled the remaining Prangi and Sur from Tank, killing many, while the 
remainder fled into Hindustan. The Lohdni are divided into four great tribes, 
the Marwat, Daulat Khel,^ Mian Khel, and Tator.^ About the beginning 
of the 17th century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Mian 
Khel and drove them out of Tank. The Marwats moved northwards across 
the Salt-range and drove the Niazi eastwards across the Kurram and Salt- 
range into Isa Khel on the banks of the Indus, where they found a mixed 
Aw5n and Jat population, expelled the former, and reduced the latter to 
servitude. The Mian Khel passed southward aeros". the Luni river and, with 
the assistance of the Bakhtiar, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who had 
become associated with them in their nomad life,^ drove the Sarwani, already 


1 The Fawindals are well described at pages lOZf of Dr. Bellew^s Faces of Afghdnistd n, 
and at pag^ of Priestley^s translation of the FaiyaUi- Afghani, while Mr, Tucker gives much 
^iled information oonoeming them at pages 184J’ of his Settlement Report of Derah Ismail 
iAhan. 


2 The Daulat Khel is really only a clan of the Mamu Khel tribe; but it has become so 
prominent as practically to absorb the other clans, and to give its name to the whole tribe. 

® Wrongly spelt Jator throughout Mr. Tucker’s settlement report. 

^ They are a section of the Baklitiari of Persia. They first settled with the Shirani Afghans 
and a section now lives at Margha in the ahilzai country, and is engaged in the pawindah imde 
but has little or no connection with the Bakhtiar of D erah Ismail. ^ 
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weakened by feuds with the Sur, out of their country into Hindustan, In 
this quarrel the Daulat Khel were assisted by the Gandapur, a Saiyad tribe 
of Ushtarani stock (see next paragraph) ; and the latter were settled by them 
at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 

400. The Shirani Afghans had been settled from of old in the 
mountains about the Takht-i-Suleman. They are by descent Sarbani Afghans ; 
but their ancestor, having quarrelled with his brothers, left them and joined 
the Kakar from whom his mother had come ; and his descendants are now 
classed as Ghurghushti and not as Sarbani. About the time that the Lohani 
came into the district, the Babar, a Shirani tribe, descended from the hills into 
the jplains below and subjugated the Jat and Biloch population. Finally, 
about a century ago, the Ushtardni proper, a Saiyad tribe aiffiliated to the 
Shirani Afghans, having quarrelled with the Musa Khel, acquired a good deal 
of the plain country below the hills at the foot of which they still live, 
subjugating the Biloch inhabitants and encroaching northwards upon the 
Babar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes of Derah 
Ismail Kh^n. Thus the Pathans hold a broad strip of the trans-Indus portion 
of the district running northwards from the border of the Khetr^n and Qasrani 
Biloches (see section 383) along the foot of the hills and including the western 
lialf of the plain country between them and the Indus, and turning eastwards 
below the Salt-range to the river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt-range, 
and the Sulemans as far south as the Biloch border. But while in the extreme 
northern portion of the tract the population is almost exclusively Pathan, the 
proportion lesseins southwards, the Pathans holding only the superior property 
in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of Jat and Biloch. 
Beyond the Indus the Baluch who hold the north of the Bhakkar are 
the only Pathan tribe of importance. Their head-quarters are at Panidla in 
the trans-Indus Salt-range, and they seem to have spread across the river below 
Mianwali, and then to have turned southwards down the left banki Although 
living at a distance from the frontier, they still talk Pashto and are fairly pure 
Pathans. The other Pathans of the Khasor hills, though trans-Indus, are, like 
all the cis-Indus Pathans, so much intermixed with Jats as to have forgotten 
their native tongue. The Mian Khel and Gandapur were deprived of many 
of their eastern villages in the beginning of this century by Nawab Muham- 
mad Khan Saddozai, Governor of Leiah. 

401. The Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan continued. — I now proceed to give a brief 
description of I'he various tribes beginning from the south : — 

The Ushtarani. — The Ushtaraui proper are the de?cendauts of Hannar, one of the sons of 
Ustaryani, a Saiyad who settled among and marri('d into the Shirani section of Afghans, and whose 
progeny are shewn in the margin. They were settled with the Shiranis to the south of the 

Takht i-Suleman, and till about a century 
ago they were wholly pastoral and 
daj^. But a quarrel with their neighbours 
the Musa Khel put a stop to their annual 
westward migration, and they were 
forced to take to agriculture. Their 
descent into the plains has been described 
in section 400. They still own a large 
tract of hill country, in which indeed 
most of them live, cultivating land im- 
mediately under the hills and pastm*mg their flocks beyond the border. Their territory only 
includes the eastern slopes of the Sulemans, the crest of the range being held by the Mdsa Khel 
and Zmari. They are divided into two main clans, the Ahmadzai or Amazai and the Gagalzai^ and 
these again into numerous septs. They are a fine manly race, many of them are in our army and 
police, and they are quiet and well behaved, cultivating largely with their own hands. A few of 
them are still pawindahs. They are rouch harassed by the independent Bozdar (Biloch). They 


Ustaryani 


f Hannar 
I Amarkhel 
i G indapur 
j Marere 
( Shekhi 


Ushtarani. 

) 

^ Gandapui’. 
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are all Sunnis. The boundary between the Ushtarani and Babar was originally the Ramak stream. 

But in a war between them the former drove the latter back beyond the Shiran stream which now 
forms their common boundary. 

The Bahar are a tribe of the Shirani stock whose affinities have been described in section 400, 
though they are now quite separate from the Shirani proper. They are divided into two sections, [P 208] 
one livino* wholly within onr border, while the other holds the hilL country opposite, but on the 
other side of the Sulemans The two have now little connection with each other. The Bahar 
of the plains hold some 1 80 square miles between tlie Ushtarani and Mian Khel, Chandwan being 
their chief town ; and include the Mahsiid and Ohora Khel clans of the tribe. The resnlt of their 
quarrels with the Ushtarani has just been mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been 
described in section 400. They are a civilised tribe, most of thorn being able to read and write, and 
are much addicted to commerce, being the richest, quietest, and most honest tribe of the sub- 
Suleman plains. Sir Herbert Edwardes considered them “ the mo'st superior race in the whole of 
the trans-Indus disti-icts/' and their intelligence has given rise to the saying “ A Bahar fool is a 
Gandapur sage.” They are extremely democratic, and have never had any recognized Chief, 

Indeed the tribe is a scattered one, many of them still residing in Kxndahar and other parts of 
Khoi'a^^an. Some of them are still engaged in the pawindaTh traffic. They cultivate but little 
themselves. 

The Mian Khel are a Lohani tribe whose coming to the district and subsequent movements 
have already been described in section 339. They hold some 260 square miles of plain country 
between the Ganddpnr and the Bahar. With them are associated the Fakhtiar (see section 339) 
who, thongh of Persian origin, now form one of their principal^ sections. The greater number of 
them still engage in the trans-Indus trade i and they are the richest of all the paioindah tribes, 
dealing in the more co'stly descriptions of merchandize. They are divided by locality into the 
Draban and Musa Khel sections, the latter of which hold the south-west quarter of their tract. 

They are a peaceable people with pleasant faces, and more civilised than most of the pawindah 
tribes. They seldom take military service, and cultivate but little themselves, leaving the business 
of a gi’iculture to their Jat tenants. They have a hereditary Khan who has never possessed much 
power. 

The Gandapur. — The origin of the Gandapur has been described in section 399. Besides the 
original stock, they include by affiliation some offi-shoots of the Shirani, the Mushezai section of the 
Ghurghushti Pathdns, and the Eanizai section of the Yd^'afzai tribe. The manner in which they 
obtained their present country is described in section 339. They hold the whole of the north- 
vestern part of trans -Indus Derail Ismail east of Tank and south of the Nila Koh ridge of the 
Salt-range, comprising an area of 460 square miles abutting on the Suir m4ns to the west; and the 
town of Kulachi is thdr head-quarters. They were originally a poor pawindah and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Derah Ismail Pathans. They reached the 
height of their prosperity about the middle of the 18th century, but lost their eastern possessions 
some 70 years later, they being confiscated by the Saddozai Governor of Leiah. They still engage 
in the traffic. They are lawless, brutal and uncivilised; and their hereditary Khan 

has but little power. 

The BitaunI include all the descendants in the male line of Baitan, the third son of Kais. 

They originally ccenpied the western slopes of the northern Snlemans; but, being bard pressed 
bv the Ghilzai, moved, in the time of Bahlol Lodi, through the Gomal Pass and occupied the eastern 
side of the north of the range, as fsr north on its junction with the Salt-range and as far west as 
Kaniguram. Some time after the WazH drove them back to beyond Garangi, while the Gurhuz 
contested with them the possession of the Ghahbar mountain. They now hold the hills on the west 
border of Tank and Bannu, from the Ghahbar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south. In 
their disputes many of the tribe left for Hindlistan where their Lodi kinsmen occupied the throne of 
Dehli, and the tribe has thus been much wcake-ied. Sheikh Baitan had four sons, Tajfn, Kajin, 

Ismail, and Warshpun. The tribe consists chiefly of the descendants of Kajfn, with a few^ of those 
ofWarshptin. Ismail was adopted by Sarhan, and his descendants still live with theSarhani 
Afghans. The Tajin branch is chiefly represented by the clans Dhanne and Tatte, said to be 
descended from slaves of Tajin. A small Saiyad clan called Koti is affiliated to the Bitanni. Till 
some 50 years ago they lived wholly beyond our border; but of late they have spread into the Tank 
phins where they now form a large proportion of the Pathan population, occupying some 550 
square miles, chiefly south of the Takwara. They also hold some bind in the Bannu district at 
the mouth of the passes which lead up into their hills. They are a rude people just emerging 
from barbarism, but keen-witted. They are of medium weight, wiry, and active, and inveterate 
thieves and abettors of thieves ; and they have been called the jackals of the Waziri. They have 
Chief, The proverbial wit of the countryside thus expresses their stupidity and 
thrift lessness. The drum was heating in the plains and the Bitanni were dancing on the hills 
and “ A hundred Bitanni eat a hundred sheep.'^' 

The Baulat Khel.— The coming of this tribe to the district has been described in section 899. 

Their principal clan was the Katti Khel ; and under their Chief Katal Khan the Daulat Khel 
ruled Tank and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th century. They 
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accompanied tlie DniTd-ni into Hindiistanj and bronglit back mucbi wealth But since that 
time the Bitanni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The 
jS^awab of Tank, the principal jagirdar of the district, is a Katti Khel. 

TheTator have been mentioned in section 399. They were very roughly treated by Nadir 
Shah, and the Danlat Khel completed their ruin. They are now almost extinct. Their two clans, 
the Bara Khel and Dari Khei, hold a small area on the Tank and Kulachi frontier. 

402. Pawindah, Border, and oihar tribes. — The tribes not po^^essing sufficient importance 
to merit detailed description are — 

The Zarkani, a small colony of Shekhs who settled some 500 years ago in a corner between 
the Grandapnrand Mian Khel country, under the foot of the Sulemans. 

The Balueh, a small tribe of uncertain origin affiliated to the Lodi tribes.^ They seem to have 
come in with the earliest Pathan i iraders They hold the country round Paniala, at the foot of 
the Salt-range where it leaves the Indus to turn northwards, and are the dominant race in the 
north of the cis-Iudus portion of the dis trict. 

The Khasor, wi’ffi the Nur Khel and Malli Khel, form a small tribe which claims kinship with 
the Lodi, who repudiate the claim. They hold the Khasor range, or the ridge, of the lower Salt- 
range which runs down the right bank of the Indus. 

The Ghorezai, a petty clan of the Taharak Kaka, and the Miani, an insignificant •pawindah 
clan of the Shirani tribe, hold lands in the Gomal valley, the former lying south and the latter 
north of the Lnni river. They graze their flocks daring summer on the western slopes of the 
Sulemans. A portion of the Miani are independent paioindahSi but closely allied to those of our 
plains. 

The Kundi are a small pawindah clan who claim descent from the ancestor of the Niazi- 
They settled in Tank with the Danlat Khel Lohani, and originally held the tract along the SuheP 
stream in the North-east corner of Tank. But within the last 50 years Marwat immigrants have 
encroached largely on their eastern lands. They are a lawless set and great robbers, and the 
proverb runs — “ A dead Knndi is better than a live one. 

The Pawindah Tribes. — These tribes, which have been described generally in section 398> 
although not holding lands in the district, are of considerable administrative interest, as enormous 
numbers of them spend the cold weather in the pastures on either side of the Indus. The principal 
tribes are noticed below : — 

The Nasar claim descent from Hotak, a grandson of Ghilzai ; but the Hotak say that they are 
a Biloch clan, and merely dependent on them.3 They speak Pashto, but differ from the Ghilzai 
in physique. They are the least settled of all the pawindahs, and winter in the Derajat and 
summer in the Ghilzai country, having no home of their own. Their chief wealth is in flocks and 
herds, and they act as carriers rather than as traders. They are a rough sturdy lot, but fairly well 
behaved. 

The Kharoti say they are an offshoot of Tokhi, mother of Hotak mentioned above. But the 
Tokhi say they are descended from a foundling whom the tribe adopted. Tliey hold the country 
about the sources of the Gomal river in Warghun south by east of Ghazni, and they winter in the 
Tdnk tahsil. They are a poor tribe, and many of them work as labourers or carriers. Dr, Bellew 
identifies them with the Arachoti of Alexander’s historians, and points out that they still live in the 
ancient Arachosia. He considers them and the Nasar to be of different origin from the mass of the 
Ghilzai. 

The Suleman Khel are the most numeruas, powerful, and warlike of all the Ghilzai 
2o0'| tribes, and hold a large tract stretching nearly the whole length of the Ghilzai country. 
Those who trade with India come chiefly from the hills ea>t of Ghazni and winter in the 
northern trans-Indus tract. They bring but little merchandize with them, hut go down- 
country in great numbers, where they act as brokers or dalldls between the merchants 
and other pawindahs. They are fine strong men and fairly well behaved, though nob bearing 
the best of characters. 

The Mian Khels have already been described in section 401. The trading and landowning 
sections are still closely connected, and in fact to some extent indistinguishable. 

The Dutanni inhabit the Warrak valley and the country between the Waziri hills and 
Gomal. They are a small, but well-to-do tribe, and trade with Bukhara. 

1 It is not perhaps impossible that these may he of Bilocli origin. The Khetran, perhaps of 
Path4n origin, have become the nucleus of a Biloch tribe ; while 351 men of Derah Ismail returned 
themselves in this Census as caste Biloch, tribe Andar, which latter is one of the Pawindah tribes 
of Pathans. 

2 Maegregor says they are quiet and inoffensive. 

3 One story makes them the descendants of a ^ug of blacksmiths who in the 14th century 
accompanied the Mi4n Khel on one of their return journeys to Khorasan and settled there. 
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The Tokhi were the most prominent of all tlie Glulzai tribes till the Hotak gave rulers 
to Kandahar about 1700 A.D. They hold the valley of the Tarnak and the north valley of the 

Argandab, with Kelat-i-Orhilzai as their principal centre. 

The Andar occupy nearly the whole of the extensive district of Shalgar south of Ghazni. 
With them are associated the Mdsa Khel Kakar, udio arc descended from an Andar woman* 
and live south and west of Shalgar.^ * 

The Tarakki winter about Kandahar. They are largely nomad. 

The Border tribes. — The most important tribes on the Derail Ismail border arc, beginning from 
the south, the Qasrani Biloch and the Ushtarani, already described in sections 383 and 401 
the Shirani, and the Mahsdd Waziri. The Waziri will he described when I come to the 
border tribes of Bannu (section 404). 

The Shirani have already been mentioned and their origin described in section 400. They 
occupy the country round the Takht-i-Snlem4n, bounded to the north by the Zarkanni * sticam 
and to the south by the Ushtarani border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to 
the east of the Takht. They are divided into the Shirani proper who hold the greater part 
of the tract, the Babar of our plains described in section 401, and the small tribes of Haripal 
and Jalwani lying to the south of the Shirani proper. They are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in their appearance. Their dress consists of a couple of coarse 
blankets, and their principal occupation is agriculture. 

403. The Pathan tribes of Bannu.— On the southern border of the 
Bannu district, marching with Derah Ism&l, we find the Marwat and the 
Niazi, the northernmost of the Indian descendants of Baitan, while further 
north lie the Waziri and Bannfichi of the great Karlanri section of Pathdns. 
The migration of the Niizi from T6nk across the Salt-range, and how the 
Marwat followed them and drove them across the Kurram, have already 
been described in section 399. Their ancestor Niazai had three sons, Bahai 
Jam^,l, and Kh^ku. The descendants of the first are no longer distinguish- 
able ,• -while the Isa Khel among the Jamdl, and the Mushrini and Sarhano- 
clans among the Khiku, have overshadowed the other clans and given 
their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. The 
isa Khel settled in the south and the Mushdni in the north of the countrv 
between the Kohi,t Salt-range and the Indus, while the Sarhang crossed 
the river,8 and after a struggle lasting nearly a century and a half with their 
quo^am aUies the Gakkhars and their Jat and Aw^n subjects, finally drove 
tlm ^aAkhare, whose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by Ahmad 

• ^ eastwards across the Salt-range, and established themselves 

in Mianwali. 


Towards the close of the 13th century^ the Mangal, a tribe of the 
Kodai Kaidanri, and the Hanni, an affiKated tribe of Saiyad origin, left 
them K^lann tome in Bmmil, crossed the Sulemfins into the Bannu dis- 
toct, and settled in the valleys of the Kurram and GambOa rivers. About 

descendants of Shitak, a Kakai KarHnri 
tb^ iS '"'to with their Daur kinsmen then held 

east of the Khost range in the angle between the Kohat 

their h^e <5 hv their head-quarters at Shawdl, were driven from 
the Man^Il aL* W sweeping down the Kurram valley, drove 

wwSfv^rilfrWl'r again into the mountains of Koh&t and Kurram 
Tochi rivers! wbiVh f>i'’ occupied the country between the Kurram and 
which they now bold m the north-western corner of the district. 

Biloch 

the Khatak^'* Thk ^em7topr JteUe* BakW and wei-e driven out across the river by 

Banniiohi invasion middle of the latfa century, and that of the 
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At the same time the Daur, a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the 
word, occupied the banks of the Tochi beyond om border, which they 
still hold. Some 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Khatak, whose history 
will be sketched in sections 406-7, occupied the trans-Indus portion of 
the district above Kdlabagh and the spur which the Salt-range throws 
out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Khel Waziri (see above), moving from their 
ancestral homes in Birmil, drove the Bannuchi out of the Shawal hills, 
they occupied the country thus vacated, and for 350 years confined them- 
selves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter half of last 
century they began to encroach upon the plain country of the Maiwat on 
the right bank of the Tochi, and of the Bannuchi on the left bank of the 
KmTam. At first their visits were confined to the cold season ; but early 
in the present century, in the period of anarchy which accompanied the 
establishment of the Sikh rule in Bannu, they finally made good their 
footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold. 

The latest comers are the Bitanni (see section 401), who have within 
the last 60 years occupied a small tract on the north-eastern border of the 
Marwat at the foot of the hills. Thus Pathans hold all trans-Indus 
Bannu, and as much of the cis-Indus portion of the district as lies north of a 
line joining the junction of the Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at 
which the Salt-range enters the district and turns northwards. The trans- 
Indus Pathans, with the partial exception of the Nifizi, speak Pashto of the 
soft and western dialect ,• the Nidzi speak Hindko, especially east of the Indus. 

404. I now proceed to a detailed description of the diiierent tribes, 
beginning from the south ; — 

The Marwat hold almost the whole of the Lakki tahsil, that is to say the south-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of the country between the trans-Indus^ Salt-range and 
the Waziri hills. Within the last fifty years they have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt-range into Derah Ismail, where they occupy small 
tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern corner of Tank and along the foot of the hills 
and from the Baluch in the Paniala country. Their most important clans are the Mdsa Khel, 
Acha Khel, Khuda Khel, Bahram, and Tapi. With them are associated a few of the !Niazi 
who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat are as fine and 
law-abiding a body of men as are to be found on our border. They pe a simple, manly, and 
slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivators, and of pleasing 
appearance. Their women are not secluded. Their history has been sketched in section 399. 
Their hereditary enemies the Khatak say of them : Keep a Marwat to look after asses ; 

his stomach well filled and his feet well worn.^^ 

The Bannuehi hold the central portion of the Bannu tahsfl, between the Kurram and Tochi 
rivers. Their history is narrated in section 403. They are at present perhaps more hybrid 
than any other Pathan tribe. They have attracted to themselves Saiyads and other doctors of 
Islam in great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the scattered 
representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as hamsdyahs 
and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst 
them I insomuch that " Banntichi in its broadest sense now means aU Mahomedans, and by 
** a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated tract originally 
** occupied by the trihe.’^ The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of 
their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. They are of inferioi 
physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive, and capital cultivators. 
Sir Herbert Edwardes says of them : The Bannuchis are bad specimens of Afghans ; can 

** worse be said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxuriant, their 
** virtues stunted.’^ Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the beauty of its women. Who 
“ marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 

The Niazi bold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and the country between Mi4nw41i 
and the bina • in other words so much of the Bannu district as is contained between the Salt- 
range on either side the Indus, and the Kurram and a line drawn from its month due east across 

G 
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the Indus, Their history and distribution have been related in sections 399 and 403.^ 
are indil^erent cultivators, and still retain much of the Pathan pride ^of race. Tbe^ cis-Indus 
branch is the more orderly and skilful in agriculture. The Isa Khcl is tlic predominant and 
most warlike section j but they all make good soldiers. A section of them ^is still indej>endent 
and engaged in pa'^oindah traffic, spending the summer about Kandahar and wintering in 
Derail Ismail. They are strict Sunnis. They seem to be a quarrelsome people, for the proverb 
says — The Nidzi like rows.^^ , , „ , . 

Minor tribes are the Mughal Khel clan of Yusuf zai who^ conquered a small tract round 
Ghoriwal some seven centuries ago, and still show their origin in speech and iJhysiognomy. 
The Khatak will he described when I discuss the Kohat tribes. 

405. The Waziri.— The whole of the Bannu portion beyond our border is occupied by 
tbe Darvesb Kbel Waziri, while south of them, along the Derab Ismail border, behind the 
Bitanni country, and as far south as the Gomal pass, lie the Mahrsud clan of the same tribe. 
The Waziri are descended from Suleman, son of Kakai, and arc one of the Karlanri tribes.^ 
The original seat of the tribe was in the Birmil hills, west of the Kho&t range which separates 
them from their kinsmen the Banntichi descendants of Shitak. Suleman had two sons, Lalai 
and Khizrai. Lalai had to fly by reason of a blood feud, and settled in Kingrahar on the 
northern slopes of the western Safed Koh, where his descendant-i the Lalai^ Waziri arc still 
settled, Khizrai had three sons, Musa, Mahslid, and Gurbuz. Prom Mali^ud are descended 
the Mahsiid Waziri, divided into the Alizai and Eahlolzai ; while from Musa Darvesb are 
descended the Dtmanzai and Ahmadzai clans, usually joined under the title of Darvesb Khel 
Waziri. 

About the close of the 14th century the Waziri began to move eastwards. ^ They flrst crossed 
the Khost range and drove the Banniichi out of Shawal, and occupied the hills of the Bannu 
and Kohat border north of the Toehi. Then, crossing that river, they drove the TJrmar 
Afghans, descendants of Drmar, son of Sharkahtia and near kinsmen of the Abdali,® out of 
the hills south of the Tochi on the lower Bannu and Tank borders to take refuge in the Loghar 
valley near Kabul, and dislodging the Bitanni from Kaniguram, drove them back beyond 
Garangi to tbe low bills on our immediate frontier. They thus obtained po' session of all that 
confused system of mountains which, starting from the Gomal pass which marks the noithern 
extremity of the Sulemans proper, runs northwards along our border to Thai and the Kurram 
river, where it joins the lower ranges of the Safed Koh. Their two main sections are the 
Mahstid and Darvesb Khel, the former holding tbe hills to the south,^ and the latter those to the 
north of the Tochi river and the Khasor pass 5 while of the Darvesb Khel country, the Ahmadzai 
occupy the southern and the XJtm4nzai the northern parts. The Hasan Khel, an important 
Utmdnzai sept, hold the extreme north-western portion of the tract. The two great sections 
are practically independent tribes, owning no common head, and with but little common feeling. 
They stiU nominally hold the Birmil country, though the Suleman Khel and Kharoti Ghilzai 
winter there with their flocks, and during their stay the Waziri are confined to their walled 
villages. They were till lately wholly nomad and pastoral ; hut they have of late years encroached 
upon the plain country of the Marwat, Bannuchi, and Khatak, and now hold cultivated lands 
in Bannu and Kohat. 

The Gurbuz, an unimportant tribe, accompanied the Waziri in their movements, and once 
occupied the hills between tbeir Mahstid and Darvesb Khel brethren, where, as ah*eady narrated, 
they disputed the possession of the Ghahhar peak with the Bitanni. They have now returned 
to their original seat west of the Khost range, and north of the Daur who hold the trans-border 
banks of the Tochi river. 

The Waziri are one of the most powerful and most troublesome tribes on our border, tbe 
Mabsud being pre-eminent for turbidence and lawlessness. They are exceedingly democratic 
and have no recognised headmen, which increases the difficulty of dealing with them. They 
are taU, active, muscular, and courageous, and their customs differ in several respects from those 
of the Pathans in general. They are still in a state of semi-harharism. They are well described 
in the (pages 227 Jf of the translation). The large number of Waziris shown 

in the Bannu district is partly due to the Census having been held on the night of the weekly 
fair. But Mr. Thorhurn estimates the Waziri population of the purely Waziri border villages 
alone at 13,523, and there are always many members of the tribe scattered about the district 
^ in search of work or of opportunities for ibhefV especially during the spring months. On the 
Bannu border distress owing to failure of rain had probably made the number of such persons 
unusually high at the time of the census. 

^ Dr. BeEew makes them the Wairsi sept of the Lodha tribe of Pramara Bajputs ; and says 
that they crossed from the Indus riverain across the Sham plain into the Birmil hills, then held 
by the Khatak whom thej’’ drove northwards, taking the whole of their country from the Sham 
plain to the Kohat valley. He gives no authority for these statements. 

^ This is according to the genealogies. But the Urmar are probably of Hindki origin, and 
speak a Panjabi dialect known as Urmari, of which a grammar has just been submitted to 
GoYcvnment for approval. 
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406, The Pathan tribes of Kohat.^— The Pathans of Kohat belong 
almost entirely to two great tribes^ the Khatak of the the Kakai section of 
the Karlanri; and the Bangash; a Qnreshi tribe of Arab descent. The 
original home of the Khatak, in common with the other sections of the 
Karlanri, was the west face of the northern Sulemans, where they held the 
valley of Shawal now occupied by the Waziri.^ Towards the close of the 
13th century^ they, with the Mangal and Hanni, two tribes of the Kodai 
section of the Karlanri, moved eastwards, the two last descending into the 
Banmi district and settling along the Knrram and Gambila, while the Khatak 
held the hills to the west of onr border. A century later the Bannuchi drove, 
as already related in section 403, the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannuj and 
not long after this the Khatak, quarrelling with the Bannuchi, moved to the 
north and east and occupied the hilly country, then uninhabited, which 
stretches across the centre of the Kohat district to the Indus, leaving 
behind them the Chamkanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had 
taken refuge with them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east 
corner of the Kurram Valley, while another section still lives in a state of 
barbarism about Kdniguram as the subjects of the Waziri. At this time 
the Orakzai, another tribe of the Kodai Karlanri, held all the valley of 
Koh^t in the north and north-east of the district from Resi on the Indus 
to Koh^t j while the Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about 
Gardez in Zurmat. But in the latter part of the 14th century the Bangash, 
[P. 211] increasing in number and being pressed upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated east- 
wards e'fh masse and settled in Kurram. Being presently driven out by the 
Turi^ and Jaji, tribes of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khugidni, 
son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of Aw^n stock^ though now Pathans for all 
practical purposes, and who stiU occupy the valley, they joined with the 
Khatak who had quarrelled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of 
Kohat. The struggle was prolonged for nearly a century ; but by the close 
of the 15th century the Orakzai had been driven into the lower of the ranges 
which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh and lie along the north- 
western border of the Koh^t District. The Khatak and Bangash then possessed 
themselves of all the northern and central portions of Koh&t and divided the 
country between them, the former taking all the southern and central portions, 
while the latter took the northern and north-western tract consisting of the 
Kohdt and Miranzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai or Samana range ; 
and the hills between Gada Khel and Lachi were then fixed and still remain as 
the boundary between the two tribes. In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was 
the leader of the Khatak, and he was granted an extensive tract of land south 
of the Kabul river between Khamabdd and Naushahra on condition of his 

1 Unf ortanately ttie Settlement Officer of Kohat went on fnrlongh without reporting hie 
settlement. Consequently I have far less foil information regarding this than regarding any other 
frontier district. I have, however, done my best to supply the defect from other sources. 

2 Dr. Bellew says that the Khatak held all the plain country of the Indus as far south as 
Derah Ismail Khan till driven out by the Waziri, who being in their turn driven northwards 
by the pressure of Biloch tribes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards into the hills then 
held by the Banntichi, He gives no authority for this account, which does not agree with the 
traditions of the Khatak themselves as related in the KaUd4~Afghdm, 

3 The KaUd4-AfgMm places the migration in the middle of the 12th century, and the 
Bannuchi migration at ahont 1300 A.D. 

4 IThe Tdri were originally hamsdgalks of the Bangash, hut rose in rebellion against their 

masters. ... 

® Mr. Merk, however, tells me that the Khugi£.ni claim Durr£ni ori^; and that the claim is 
admitted by the Durrani, and snpported by their genealogies. 
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guarding the high road between Attak and Peshawar. This brought him into 
contact with the Mandanr of Yusufzai who held the country opposite on the 
left bank of the ES,bul river. Their quarrels were continual ; and at length in 
the time of Shah Jahan the Khatak crossed the river, possessed themselves of 
the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Swdt river 
to the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and 
also pushed across the plain and acquired a position about J amdlgarhi to the 
north of Mardan, in the very heart of the Mandanr country, which commands 
the approaches to Swat on the one hand and Buner on the other. They have 
also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie to the west of their 
Peshawar territory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards to the 
trans-Indus Salt-range and the Bannu border, and across the Salt-range to the 
Indus at Kalabagh ; and they now hold a broad strip running along its right 
bank from a little above the junction of the Kabul river to K^labdgh, all 
Kohat save the portion occupied by the Bangash in the north and north-west 
of the district, and the western half of the Lundkhw^r valley in the north of 
Yusufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have at one time conquered 
the Aw^n country as far east as the Jahlam. But about the middle of the 
17th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract; and now only 
hold Makhad in the E^walpindi district, and the left bank of the river as 
far south as Mari in Bannu. There are other Khatak holdings scattered 
about the cis-Indus plains ; but their owners have no connection with the 
tribe. 

About the middle of the 18th century two parties grew up in the tribe. 
They temporarily combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Sh^h Durrani 
in his invasion of Hindustfo ; but after his departure the division became 
permanent, the eastern or Akora faction holding the north-eastern portion of 
Kohat and all the Khatak country of Peshawar, with their capital at Akora 
on the Kabul river, while the western or Teri division hold all the remainder 
of Kch^t, including the south-eastern comer occupied by the Saghri clan, and 
the adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khatak of Bannu. The western 
section have their capital at Teri, south-west of Kohat, and in the centre of the 
hills they first occupied. 

Thus with the exception of a few Awan villages in the Bangash country, 
and a Saiyad village here and there, the whole of Kohat is held by Pathdns, 
and with the exception of a narrow strip of land stretching along the northern 
border of the Teri Khatak from Togh to Dhoda which is held by the Niazi 
(see section 400), the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khatak. The 
Nawab of Khatak holds the Teri tract in j%ir, possessing exclusive revenue 
jurisdiction, and large criminal and police powers. 

4:07* Tlie Khatak. The history of the Khatak tribe has been sketched above. They 
are descended from Lnqm^n surnamed Khatak, son of Bnrhan, son of Kakai.^ Lnqm^n had two 
sons Tnrmp and B^4q. The descendants of the latter are still known as the Bnlaqi section : 
while Tarai, son of Turman, rose to such distinction that the whole section, includin Awo main 
clans, the Tan proper and riie Tarkai, is called by his name. They have absorbed several small 
tehes of ^doubtful or gin, the Muglaki and Saminis belonging to the Buldq, while the Jalozai, 
Dangarzai, and Una Khel belong to the Tari section. The most important clans of the Tari 
section are the Aiiokhel to which the chiefs family belongs, and which includes the septs of the 
upper and lower Mohmandi 3 who hold the right bank o f the Indus below Attak, and the Mfr 

" Kakai was son of Karldn, founder of the KarUnri division of the Afghans. 

interprets those names as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese. 

Khwarra Talley of the KohW District are quite distinct from the 
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Kliel who hold the Chauiitra valley in the centre of the Teri tract. Among the Bulaqi the 
most important clan is the Saghri, with its practically independent Bangi Khel sept. These 
hold the right bank of the Indus above Kalabagh^ while the Saghri, with the Babar family of the 
Bangi Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus possessions of the tribe. Most of the Khatak in Yusuf zai 
are also Bula<i. The Kaka Khel section of the Khatak are descended from the famous saint 
Shekh Bahim Kar, and are consequently venerated by all northern Pathans. The Khatak are a 
fine manly race, and differ from all other Pathans in features, general appearance, and many of 
their customs. They are the northernmost of all the Pathans settled on our frontier who speak 
the sott or wettern dialect of Pashto. They are of a warlike nature and have been for centuries 
at feud with all their neighbours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and a 
most favourable specimen of Pathan/^ and are good cultivators, though their country is stony 
and unfertile. They are also great carriers and traders, and especially hold all the salt trade with 
Swat and Buner in their hands. They are all Sunnis. The Marwat, the hereditary enemy of the 
Khatak, says : " Priendsliip is good with any one hnt a Khatak : may the devil take a Khatak 
and A Khatak is a hen. If you seize him slowly he sits down; and if suddenly he clucks/^ 
Another proverb runs thus : Though the Khatak is a good horseman, yet he is a man of but 
one charge.^' 

The Bangash, — The early history of the Bangash has been narrated above. Since they 
settled down in their Kohat possessions no event of importance has marked their history. They 
claim descent from Khalid ibn Walid, Mahomet^s apostle to the Afghans of G-hor, i and himself 
of the original stock from which they sprang; hnt they are Pathans ^*as regards character, cus- 
“ toms, crimes, and vices.” Their ancestor had two sons Gar and Samil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed Bunkash or root destroyers. These 
sons have given their names to the two great political factions into which not only the Bangash 
themselves, but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khatak, Turi, Zaimusht, and other neighbours of the 
212] Karlanri branch are divided, though the division has of late lost most of its importance.2 The 
Gari are divided into Miranzai and Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper ; 
the Miranzai lie to the west of them in the valley to which they have given their name ; while 
the Samilzai occupy the northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozan at the foot of the Orakzai 
hills, where they are independent, or live in Paiwar and Knrram under the protection of the Turi. 
The Bangash Nawabs of Furrukbabad belong to this tribe. 

Border tribes. — The tribes on the Kohat border, beginning from the south, are the Barvesh 
Khel Waziri, the Zaimusht, the Orakzai, and the Afrfdi. The Waziri have already been described 
in section 405. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tarin Afghans who inhabit the hills between 
the Kurram and the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of Kohat, They belong to the 
Samil faction. The early history of the Orakzai has been given in section 406. With them are 
associated the Alikhel, Misliti, the Shekhan, and some of the Malla Khel, all of whom are now 
classed as Orakzai of the Hamsayah clan, though, as the name implies, distinct by descent. The 
Orakzai hold the lower south-eastern spurs of the Safed Koh and the greater part of Tfrah. They 
are divided into five great clans, the Allezai, Massozai, Daulatzai, IsmaOzai, and Lashkarzai, of 
which the Daulatzai and Massozai are the most numerous. The Muhammad Khel is the largest 
sept of the Daulatzai, and, alone of the Orakzai, belongs to the Shiah sect. They are a fine manly 
tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. They are divided between the S^mil and Gar factions. There 
are a considerable number of Omkzai tenants scattered about the Kohat District. The present 
rulers of Bhopal belong to this tribe. The Afrfdi will be described among the border tribes of 
Peshawar. 

408. The Pathan trilbes of Peshawar. — ^Tlie Pathans of Peshawar belongs 
with the exception of the Khatak described above; almost wholly to the 
Afghans proper^ descendants of Sarban; and among them to the line of 
Karshabun or the representatives of the ancient Grandhari; as distinguished 
from the true Afghans of Jewish origin who trace their descent from 
Sharkhahtin. I have already told; in section 395; how during the 5th or 6th 
century a Gandhari colony emigrated to Kandahar; and there were joined and 

^Dr. Bellew thinks that they and the Orakzai are perhaps both of Scythian origin, and 
belonged to the group of Turk tribes, among whom he includes all the Karlanri, or, as he calls 
them, Tdrklanri, who came in with the invasion of Sabuktagfn in the 10th and Taimnr in the 16th 
century of our asra. 

‘^Dr. Bellew is of opinion that these names denote respectively the Magiau and Buddhist 
religions of their ancestors. The present division of the tribes is given as follows by Major James : 
Samil . — Half the Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Mohmand, and the Malikdfn Khel, Sepa-h, Kamr, 
Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, and Adam Khel clans of Afrfdi. G-dr , — Half the Orakzai, half the 
Bangash, the Khalfl, and the Kuki Khel and Qamhar Khel clans of Afrfdi. The fend betw^a 
the two factions is still very strong and bitfeer, and i? supplemented by the sectarian animositgr 
between Shfah and Sunni. 
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converted by the Afghan stock of Ghor who blended with them into a single 
nation. Their original emigration was due to the pressure of Jat and Scythic 
tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into the valley of the Kdbul 
river. Among those tribes was probably the Dilazdkj^ who are now 
classed as one of the Kodai KarMnri; and who were converted by Mahmud 
Ghaznavi in the opening of the 11th century. They extended their 
sway over the R^iwalpindi and Peshawar districts and the valley of the 
Kdbul as far west as JaUUbdd, driving many of the original Hindki or 
Gandh^i inhabitants into the valleys of Swdt and Buner which lie in the 
hills to the northj and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. 
Amalgamating with the remaining Hindkis they lost the purity of their 
faith, and were described as infidels by the Afghfos who subsequently drove 
them out. 

The KaTidahar colony of Gandh&i was divided into two principal 
sections, the Khakhai and Ghoria Khel, besides whom it included the descend- 
ants of Zamand and Kdnsi. I give below the principal tribes which trace 
t h eir descent from Kharshabtin for convenience of reference : — 


Eand 


’Khakliai 


Grhor ia 
Khel. 


Mandanr... 


f Ydsaf zai . , , 

I 

Gugiaiii 
l^Tarklanri 

'Mohmand 


Zamand 


Kansi 


Khalil 

rMnhammadzai 

(.Others 
rShinwM ... 

(.Others 


f Hold the Peshawar plain north of the Kabul 
\ river, called British Tnsuf zai, the Chamlah 
1 valley on the Peshawar border, and part of 
C the Haripnr tract in Hazara. 

Yu s n f z a i C Hold Swat, Buner, Panjkora, and Dfr; the 
proper. ( hills north of the Yusuf zai plain. 

? HoldDodbaj the plains in the angle between 
* * * I the Kabul and Sw^t rivers. 

. . . Hold Bajaur tract west of Swat. 

( Plains Moh- C Hold plains of Peshawar on right bank of Bara 
mand. ( river. 

) Bar Moh- f Hold mountains north of Kabul river and west 
mand. \ of the Sw^t-Kabul Dodh. 

r Hold Peshawar plain on right bank of Kabul 
... 3 river to a little below the junction of the 
L Bdra river. 

... Hold the Peshawar plains between the Daddzai 
and the Khaibar. 

... Hold Hashtnaghar, the plains east of Swat 
river in Peshawar. 

... Scattered. 

. . . Hold part of Khaibar mountains and the north- 
ern slopes of the Safed Koh. 

... Scattered. 


About the middle of the 13th century they were settled about the head- 
waters of the Tarnak and Arghasdn rivers, while the Tarin Afghans held, as 
they still hold, the lower valleys of those streams. As they increased in 
numbers the weaker yielded to pressure, and the Khakhai Khel, accompanied 
by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, and by their 
Karlanri neighbours the XJtmfo Khel of the Gomal valley,^ left their homes 
and migrated to Kabul. Thence they were expelled during the latter half of 
the 15th century by Ulugh Beg, a lineal descendant of Taimur and Bdbar^s 
uncle, and passed eastwards into Ningrahar on the northern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and into the Jalalabad valley. Here the Gugidni settled in 
eastern and the Muhammadzai in western Ningrah&, the Tarkl^nri occupied 

1 Dr. Bellew seems doubtful whether the Bilazak were of Jat or of Eajptit extraction. He 
says the name is of Buddhist origin. 

^ Another story makes the IJtman Khel descendants of one TJtman, a follower of Mahmdd 
Ghaznavi, who settled circa 1,000 A. D. in the country which they now hold. 
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Lughma-n, while the Yusiifzai (I use the word throughout in its widest sense 
to include both the Mandanr and the Yusufzai i^'oper) and Utman Khel 
moved still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshawar. Here they 
settled peacefully for a while ; but presently quarrelled with the Dilaz& and 
expelled them from the Doaba or plain country in the angle between the Swat 
and Kabul rivers, into which they moved. They then crossed the Swat river 
into Hashtnaghar and attacked the Eastern Shilniani, a tribe probably of 
Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilmaii on the Kun-ain 
river for the Khaibar mountains and Hashtnaghar. These they dispossessed 
of Hashtnaghar and drove them northwards across the mountains into Swat, 
thus acquiring all the plain country north of the K^bul river and west of 
Hoti Mardan. 

[P. 218 ] 409. Meanwhile the Qhoria Khel whom they had left behind in the 

Kandahar country had been following in their track ; and early in the 16th 
century they reached the western mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem 
to have divided, a part of the Mohmand now known as the Bar Mohmand 
crossing the Kabul river at Dakka, while the remainder went on through the 
pass to the plain of Peshawar lately vacated by the Yusufzai, where they 
defeated the Dilaz& in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the 
Kabul river into what are now called the Yusufzai plains, and occupied all the 
flat country south of the Kabul river and west of Jalozai. This they still 
hold, the Daudzai holding the right bank of the Kabul river, and the Khalil 
the left bank of the Bara river and the border strip between the two streams 
facing the Khaibar pass, while the Mohmand took the country south of the 
Bara and along the right bank of the Kdbul as far as Naushahra, though they 
have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the 
Bar Mohmand made themselves masters of the hill country lying north of the 
Kabul river as far up as Ldlpura and west of the Doaba, and possessed them- 
selves of their ancestral capital Gandhara, driving out into K^firistan the in- 
habitants, who were probably their ancient kinsmen, the descendants of such 
Gandhari as had not accompanied them when, two centuries earlier, they had 
migrated to Kandahar. They then crossed the Kabul river, and possessed 
themselves of the country between its right bank and the crest of the Afiidi 
hills to the north of the Khaibar pass. 

While these events were occurring, the Gugiani, Tarklanri,^ and Muham- 
madzai, who had been left behind in Ningrahar, moved eastwards, ivhether 
driven before them by the advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against 
the Dilazak by the Yusufzai. At any rate they joined their friends in Doaba and 
Hashtnaghar, and attacking the Dilazak, drove them out of Yusufzai and across 
the Indus. They then divided their old and new possessions among the allies, 
the Gugiani receiving Do^ba, the Muhaminadzai Hashtnaghar, while the 
Yusufzai, Utman Khel, and Tarklamd took tke great Yusufzai plain. Dming 
the next twenty years these three tribes made themselves masters of all the hill 
country along the Yusufzai, Hashtnaghar, and Bar Mohmand border, from the 
Indus to the range separating the Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the inhabitants 
of which, again the ancient Gandh&i who had abeady suffered at the hands of 
the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and west across the Indus into Haz&a and 
across the Kurrain into Kafiristan. This country also they divided, the 
TarkliWd taking Bajaur, and the Utman Khel the valley of the Swat river up 


^ A section of the Tarklanri remained in Lnghman, where they still dwelh 
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to Arang B&rang and its junction with the Panjkoraj while the Yusufzai held 
all the hills to the east as far as the Indus and bordering upon their plain 
country, including lower Sw^it, Buner, and Chamlah. Some time later the 
Khatak obtained from Akbar, as has already been related in section 406, a 
grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshawar district. Thus the 
Khakhai and their allies held aU the country north of the Kdbul river from the 
Indus to Kunar, including the hills north of the Peshawar border, but ex- 
cluding those lying west of Do^iba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand • 
while all the plain country south of the Kabul was held, in the east by the 
Khatak, and in the west by the Ghoria Khel. These last attempted to cross 
the river into Yusufzai, but were signally defeated by the Yusufzai, and have 
never extended their dominions. How the Khatak pushed across into the 
Ydsufzai plain has already been told (section 406) . The Dilaz&, thus expell- 
ed from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it ; until finally, as the 
cause of tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the Emperor 
Jah&igir and scattered over the Indian peninsula. When the Yusufzai settled 
in their possessions they divided the hill and plain country equally between 
then- two great sections, the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper. But feuds 
sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the Mughal rulers ; and 
early in the 17th century the Yusufzai expelled the Mandanr from Sw5t and 
Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the greater 
part of the Yusufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Sw£t, Buner, and 
the Lundkhwir and Rdnizai valleys in the north-west of Yusufzai ; while the 
Mandanr hold Chamlah and the remainder of the plain country. 

'?.l Peshawar coiitinuea.-The plito Mohmanfl.-! now proceed to 

^scribe tne tribes in detail. Passing from Kohat into Peshawar through the country of the 
Khatak, who have already been described in section 401, and tening west, we first come to the 
lower or Ham Mohmand, who occupy the sonth-west corner of the district, south of the Bara 
stream. The^re divided into five main sections, the Mayfeai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matanni and 
Sarganni. Their headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are called Arhdb, a title 
meaning master, and conferred by the Mughal Emperors.* They are good and industrious culti- 
vators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afridi border. Them relation with the Bar Mohmand, 
from whom they iiow quite separate, differing from them in both manners and customs, is des- 
cribed in section 409. ' 

,,, ., occupy the left bank of the Bara, and the country along the front of the 

Khaibar pass. They have four main clans, Matuzai, Barozai, Ishdqzai, and Tilarzai, of which the 
Barozai IS the most powerful. They are not good cultivators. There are some of the tribe still to 
be found in Kandahar. 


TTin Kabul river as far down as the junction of the B4ra. 

Ihe Mohmand and Daudzai are descended from a common ancestor Baulatyar, son of Ghorai the 
progenitor of the Ghona Khel. Baud had three sons, Mandkai, Mamur, and Yusuf, from whom 

Mandkai had three sons, Husen,Nekai, and Bale, of 
into Hindu.«n. while Bdlo’s few 

TT,. " plain country in the angle between the Kabul and Swat rivers. 

fe^bter^S^wh^nw rfKhabbai. by a shepherd who married Mak’s 

&Sor®^’th^tXr Hotak and Zfrak. 

Mae^regor says tW oibei P«thMs do not recognise them as of pure Pathan blood. 

the left bank^S^bfsS riwv some 13 miles broad running down 
ft “ ® river from our border to Nausbabra. They ai-e descended from Muham- 

wfof Xm^KhXi^onX n,i ® defendants of his brothers, from 

* Arhab is the plm-al of the Arabic Bah or Lord • a tprin n-f+n« n - 4 . 

* Se Mobm?/ or Mdman. 
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western portion of the hills between Yusiifzai and Swat, the Khwajazai who occupy the counti^y 
between the Swat and Panjkora rivers, and the Baizai. The last originally held the Lundkhwar valley 
in the centre of the northernmost portion of the Peshawar district, and aU the eastern hill country 
between that and the Swat river. The hills they still hold ; but the Khatak have,^ as abeady recounted 
[P. 214] in section 406, obtained all the western portion of the valley, while the Utman Khel Karlanri, whoni the 
Baizai called in as allies in a feud with their neighbours and kinsmen the Eanizai, have obtained 
its north-east corner, and the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the south of these last. They 
are divided into six septs, Abba Khel, Azfz Khel, Babozai, Matorezai, Musa Khel, and Zangi Khel. 
The last lies south of the Ham range which divides Swat from Buner. The other five originally held 
the Baizai valley and the hiUs to the north ; but since the irruption of the Khatak and Utman Khel, 
only the first three hold land in our territory. 

The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshawar district. They are divided into main clans 
as follows : — 


Mandanr 


"Usmanzai ...| 

j 

Kamalzai 

^Amazai 

Alizai. 

( Mishranzai. 
) Kishranzai. 
f Daulatzai. 
Ismailzai. 

Utminzai 

{ < 

Kanazai. 

.Akazai. 


Saddozai. 

"Manezai. 


1 

Malakzai. 


Bazar 

Ako Khel. 
Khidrzai. 



^Mamuzai. 



The Saddozai are by origin a branch of the Utmanzai by a second wife of Utman, but they are 
practically separated from them. The Usmanzai occupy all the northern and western portions of 
the Mandanr tract, the Kamdlzai lying to the west immediately south of the Lundkhwar valley and 
stretching as far down as the border of the Bulati Khatak, while the Amazai lie to the east and 
south-east of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishranzai, who hold Hoti and Mardan, and the 
Daulatzai lie to the north, and the Mishranzai and the Ismallzai to the south of the respective tracts. 
South of the Amazai and between them and the Khatak territory come the Bazar ; while the 
Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme east of the district on the right hank of the Indus, the 
Saddozai lying to the west and the Utmanzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the 
south of the independent Gadun valley, and early in the ISth century were called across the Indus 
by the Gujars of Haz4ra as allies against the Tarin Afghans, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract 
from Torbela to the southern border of Hazara. In this tract all three of their main septs are 
represented, the Tarkheli section of the Alizai holding the southern half of the tract, and stretching 
across the border into Attak. The Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the valleys between 
Chamlah and the Gadiin country. The valley of Chamlah on the Peshdwar border and north of the 
Gadiin country is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in which the Amazai, whose Ismailzai 
sept hold the Mahaban country, largely prepondei'ate. The Mandanr, living almost wholly within 
our territory and long subject to the rulers of Peshawar, are perhaps more civiBsed and less im- 
patient of control than any other Pathdn tribe. 

411. The Pathan tribes of the Peshawar border. The Afridi.— Dr, Bellew says that the 
Afridi, whom he identifies with the Aparytse of Herodotus, originally held the whole of the Safed 
Koh system between the Kabul and the Kurram river, from the Indus to the headwaters of the 
Kurram and the Pewar ridge. But since the great Scythic invasions of the 5tb ^ and succeeding 
centuries, they have been successively eucroacbed upon by tribes of very diverse origin ; fii’st by the 
Orakzai and Ban gash to the south, and later by the Waziri and Turi to tbe south- west, the 
Khatak to the east, and the Ghilzai, Khugiani and Shinwari to the west. They now hold only the 
central fastnesses of the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh ; namely, the Khaibar mountains, tbe 
valley of the Bara and the range south of that valley which separates Kohdt from Peshawar, and 
the northern parts of Tirah, which they recovered from the Orakzai in the time of Jahangir.^ The 
Patban historians trace their descent from Burhan, son of Kakai, grandson of Karlanri, by bis son 
Usman surnamed Afrfdi, and say that in the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held by Bajputs of 
tbe Bbatti tinbe and Yadubansi stock, subjects of the Baja of Lahore, who were constantly harassed 
by tbe Afghans of Ghor and the Sulemans ; and that about the end of the century the Afridi, J^hen 
in alliance with the Gakkhars, obtained from the Lahore Government all the hill ^country west of the 
Indus and south of the Kabul river on condition of guarding the frontier against^ invasion,^ The 
Afridi are divided into five clans, of which the Ula Khel and in it the Zakha Khel sept is the 

Some say that the Khatak, as well as the Utman Khel, were called in as allies against the 
Banizal. 
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lareest, while the Mita Khel are no longer to be found in Afghdnistau and the ICri Khel have been 
ftinlhramated with the Malikdi'n and Aka Khel. Some of the principal dxvrnons are shown 


amalgamated 
below : — 

1 , 

2 . 


witli tbe Malikdin and 

Mita Khel. 

Miri Khel. 


3. AJca Khel 


^ Bassi Khel. 

^ Madda Khel. 
j Sultan Khel. 
^ Miro Khel. 


UlaKhel (Khaihar- 
AMdi) . ( 


5. Adam Khel 


^ Maimana Khel 


^Zalcha Khel. 
' Hasan Khel. 

I Jawaki. 
iGallx. 

Ashn Khel. 


Firoz Khel 

Mil* Ahmad Khel 

^Sepdh. 


^ K.ulc% Khel. 

[ Kamar Khel, 

( Malikdin Khel, 
Qamlar Khel, 


But for practical pmposes they are divided at present into eight clans, mz., Kiiki Khel, Malik- 
din Khel, Qamhar Khel, Kamar Khel, Zaklia Khel, Aka Khel, Sopdh and Adam Khel, whose 
names are printed in italics in the above table. 

The Adam Khel, who include the Hasan Khel and Jawaki septs so well known on our border, 

occupy the range between Kohat and Peshawar, from Akor west of the Kohat pass to the Khatak 

boundary The Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern border of the Peshawar and the 
north-eastern border of the Kohat district. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold the low 
rano-e of hills from Akor to the Efe river, the Bassi Khel sept lying nearest to British territory. 
These two clans occupy the south-eastern corner of the Afridi country, and lead a more settled life 

than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in the carriage of wood and salt between Independent 
Territory and British India. The other tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower 
hills and valleys, while in the hot weather they retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains. 
But their general distribution is as follows: North of the Bara river is the Kajuri plain, 
which forms the winter quarters of the Malikdin Khel, Qambar Khel, Sepdh, and Kamar 
Khel. The Qambar Khel pass the summer in Tirah. The Sepah’s summer quarters are in the Bara 
valley ; while the Kamar Khel spend the hot months in the spurs of the Safed Koh between Maidan 
and Bdra, and are better cultivators and graziers and less habitual robbers than their kinsmen. The 
Zakha Khel are the most wild and lawless of the Afridi^ clans. Their upper settlements are in the 
Maidan and Bara districts, and their winter quarters lie in the Bazar valley north of Landi Kotal, 
and in the Khaibar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kotal. Their children are christened by being passed 
backwards and forwards through a hole made in a wall after the fashion of a burglar, while the parents 
repeat ^‘Be a thief ; be a thief, '' an exhortation which they comply with scrupulously when they arrive 
at years of discretion. They are notorious as liars and thieves, even among the lying and thieving 
Afridi. The Kuki Khel hold the eastern mouth of the Khaibar, and the pass itself as far as Ali 
Masjid, In summer they retire to the glen of Eiajgal, north of Maidan, in the Safed Koh. They 
tradeinfirewood, and ofend rather by harbouring criminals than by overtacts of aggression. The 
Afridi is the most barbarous of all the tribes of our border. AU the Karlanri, with the single 
exception of the Khatak, are wild and uncontrollable ; but most of all the Afridi, Buthless 
“ cowardly robbery and coldblooded treacherous murder are to an Afridi the salt of life. Brought up 
‘"from earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merciless revenge, nothing has yet 
“ changed him *. as he lives, a shameless cruel savage, so he dies. let he is reputed brave, and 
that by men who have seen him fighting ; and he is on the whole the finest of the Pathan races of 
“ our border. His physique is exceptionally fine, and he is really braver, more open and more 
treacherous than other Pathdns. This much is certain, that he has the power of prejudicing 
Englishmen in his favour ; and few are brought into contact with him who do not at least begin 
“with enthusiastic admiration for his manliness.’'^ He is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic i hardy 
and active, but impatient of heat. His women are notoriously unchaste. His is only nominally 
a Musalman, being wholly ignorant and intensely superstitious. The Zakha Khel removed the 
odium under which they suffered of possessing no shrine at which to worship, by inducing a 
sainted man of the Kaka Khel to come and settle among them, and then murdering him in order 
to bury his corpse and thus acquire a holy place of their own. The Afridi are intensely demo- 
cratic, the nominal Chiefs having but little power. 

The Mullagori. — North of the Afridi come the Mullagori, a small and inoffensive tribe who 
are associated with the hill Mohmand, but whose Pathan origin is doubtful. They hold 
the Tartarah country north of the Khaibar range. They are noted thieves, but confine them- 
selves to petty offences. 


[P. 21f)] 


\ 


Maegregor^s Gazetteer of the Forth- Western Frontier, verb, Afridi, 
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The Shinwari are the only branch of the dosceiKlants of Kdnsi, third son of Karsliabtin,- 
who still retain a corporate existence as a tribe. They lie west of the Mullagori, hold the hills 
to the north of the western end of the Khaibar pass, and tlience streteb along the northern slopes 
of the Safed Koh up to the Khngiani territory. They are divided into four great clans, Sangu 
Khel, Ali Sher Khel, Sepah, and Mandozai. The Khaibar Shinwari belong to the Ali Sher^ Kbel , 
and live in the Loargi valley at Landi Kotal. Their principal sopts are Piro Khel, Mir Dad 
Khel, Kliuga Khel, Shekh Mai Khel, and Suleman Khel. They are largely engaged in the 
carrying trade beween Pesbawar and Kabul ; and are stalwart, hardworking and inoffensive, though 
much addicted to petty thieving. They probably came np to this part of the country with the 
Ghoria Khel (see section 409) . 

The Bar Mohniand. — The history of the hill or Bar Mohmand has been related in section 
409. They hold the hills to the west of the Doaba between tbe Kabul river and Bajanr and the 
Utman Khel country, the southern portion of Kunar, and some of the northern hills of the 
Khaibar. They have also spread across onr border along tlie Kabul river, between tbe two branches 
of which the Halimzai clan hold a small area lying between tbe Daiidzai and tbe Gugiani. Their 
principal sections are Baizai, Kbwaezai, I’awezai, Utmanzai, Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of 
which is divided into Halimzai, Isa Khel, Burhan Khel, and Tarakzai proper. The Halimzai and 
the Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, ..the others living further The Khan of 

Lalpura, Chief of the Mohmand, who belongs to the Tarakzai clan, probably envoys more real 
power than any other tribal Chief among the Pathans of our immediate border. The Mohmand 
is almost as great a savage as the Afridi, while his venality is even greater. ‘‘ You have only 
^^got to put a rupee in your eye, and yon may look at any Mohmand, man or woman. They for- 
merly gave much trouble on onr border. 

The Utman Khel. — The history of the Utman Khel has already been sketched in sections 
408-9. They occupy both banks of tbe Swat river beyond onr border as far up as Arang 
Barang, and have, as stated in section 41o, obtained a portion of tbe Baizai valley of Lnndkbwar. 
The two chief clans are Umar Khel and Asil Khel, the former of -which hold the hills on the 
Peshawar frontier, while the latter who live on the Swat river are the more powerful. They 

“ are described as tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to tbe 
waiit. Tbe women labour like the men, and everything shows 
the absence of civilization. They are a sober people, with 
none of the vices of the Yusnfzai. They give us but little 
trouble. 

The Yusufzai proper. — The hhtory of tbe Yusuf zal has 
already been related in sections 403-9. Their main divisions 
are shown in the margin. The holdings of the Akozai clans 
have already been described in section 410, The Isazai hold the 
north-east slopes of Mahaban, and tbe mountainous country on 
both sides of tbe Indus in Hazara and tbe Gadun valley. The 
Malizai hold eastern and tbe Ilidszai western Buner. The Kanizai 
and Baizai septs of the Akozai hold all the hills beyond tbe 
northern border of 'usnfzai, the former to the west and the 
latter to the east. Beyond them in Buner lie the Salarzai sept 
of the Iliaszai, and again between them and the Chamlab valley 
are the Niirazai of tbe Malizai clan, which includes the Abazai section, Yiisulzai are incredibly 
superstitious, proud, avaricious, turbulent, merciless, and revengeful. But they are of a livel^% 
merry, sociable disposition, fond of music and poetry, and ver^f jealous of the honour of their 
women. Their tribal constitution is distinctly democratic. 

The Jadun Country. — South of the Yiisufzai territory cone Chamlab and the Kliudu Khel 
territory already noticed. The southern parts of the count between Pesbawar and Hazara 
constitute the Jadun or Gadiin country. The holdings of othor tribes in this valley have already 
been noticed. Tbe Jadiin themselves occupy all the eastern portions of the valley and the 
southern slopes of Mahaban down to tbe Indus, as well as a considerable area in Hazara. They 
are described in sec Mon 417. 

412. The Pathan Tribes oi Hazara.- The Hazara inoiintains on this 
side of the Indus were from a veri’^ early date inhaoited by a mixed population 
of Indian origin,, the Gahkhars occupying the portion to the south and having 
authority over the Hajpdts of the eastern hills^ while a Gujar population held 
most of the northern and central parts of the district. In 1399 A.D. a 
family of Karlagh Turks came into India with Taimui^ settled in the Pakhli 

^ Dr. Bellews say^ they came from Persia in the time of i^adir Shah, and settled among the 
Pathans. 

* Maegregor's G-asietteert voce Utman Khel, 
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plain in the north and centre of the district; and established their rule over 
the whole of the district; then known as the kingdom of Pakhli.^ I have 
already related hoW; about the middle of the 16th eenturV; the Dilazak were 
driven out of Peshawar across the InduS; and were presently followed by the 
representatives of the old Gandhmi; the present inhabitants of Swat and Buner 
and the mountains north and east of Peshawar. As the Afghans who had 
possessed themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite^ the Hazara District 
increased in niriibers and extended their rule; successive bands of the old 
inhabitants crossed the river and settled in Hazara. About the end of the 
17th century^ a Saiyad named Jalal BabU; ancestor of the famous Saiyads of 
Kdgaii; caYiie with a heterogeneous following from Swdtj drove out the 
ICai’lagh; and appropriated the northern half of the district; including the 
valley of Kangar. About the same time the Tanaoli crossed the river and 
occupied the hill country between Abbott^bad and the rivei; now known by 
their name as Tanawal ; while the Jadun came over from their original seat 
between Peshawar and Hazara and possessed themselves of the tract south of 
Abbottabad; the Tarm drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the Hazara 
plain; and the Utmanzai; called across the Indus by the Gujars as allies, 
appropriated the Gandgarh tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to 
the boundary of the district. During the first 20 years of the 19th century 
the Durrani lost their hold on the district, something like anarchy prevailed, 
and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its present form. This may 
be broadly described as follows. Afghans hold the country between the 
Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south- 
east of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the 
whole south and south-east of the district and the eastern hills as high up as 
Garhi Habibullah opposite Muzaffarabdd, the Gakkhars holding the south 
of the tract along both banks of the Haro river, while above them the 
Dhunds, Karrals, and Sarraras occupy the hills in the south-eastern corner of 
the district; and the adjoining Haripur plains are held by a mixed population 
of Awans and Gujars. The remainder of the district, that is the northern 
and central portion, is held by tribes which, whatever their origin, have by 
long association become assimilated with the Pathans in language and 
customs, the Jadun holding the Dor valley from Bagra upwards to Mangal, 
the Tanaoli holding the Tanawal tract in the west centre of the district be- 
tween AbbottdbSd and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi- 
independent Nawab of Amb, while the Swatis hold the whole mountain 
country north of Mansahra and Garhi HaMbullah. 

The Utmanzai have been already fully described in ibe discussion of the Peshawar tribes. 
The Tarhheli is one of the principal Utmanzai clans in Hazara, and occupies the Gandgarh 
country. A few Tarin Afghans, first cousins of the Abdali, wrested a considerable portion of 
the Haripur plains from the Gujars early in the 18th century, and still live there, hut are now 
few and unimportant. The Mishwani are descended from a Saiyad father by a Kakar woman, 
and are allied to the Kakar Pathans. A small number of them came across the Indus with the 
Utmanzai, to whom they were attached as retaineiN, and now occupy the north-eastern end of the 
Gandgarh range, about Srfkot. With the Utmanzai came also a few Panni, a Kdkar sect, who 
are still settled among them. 

413* Non-Frontier Pathans. — During the Lodi and Sur dynasties 
many Pathans migrated to India, especially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi 

^ Major Wace says they were a clan of the Hazara Turks. But the Turks who gave their 
name to the district are supposed to have come with Changiz Khan and not with Taimur, Per- 
haps they were the same men, and have confused the two invaders in their traditions. 

2 This is the date given approximately by Major Wace. It should perhaps he put a century 
earlier. 
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and Sher Shah Sur. These naturally belonged to the Grhilzai section from 
which those kings sprang. But large numbers of Path^ns also accompanied 
the armies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahab-ul-din^ and Babar, and many of 
them obtained grants of land in the Panjab plains and founded Pathan 
colonies which still exist. Many more Pathans have been driven out of 
Afghanistan by internal feuds or by faminCj and have taken refuge in the 
plains east of the Indus. The tribes most commonly to be found in 
Hindustan are the Yusufzai including the Maiidanr, the Lodi, K&ar^ 
Sarwani, Orakzai, the Karlanri tribes and the Zarnand Pathans. Of these 
the most widely distributed are the Yusufzai of whom a body of l^SOO 
accompanied Babar in his final invasion of India, and settled in the plains of 
Hindustan and the Panjab. But as a rule the Pathans who have settled 
away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal divisions, and 
indeed almost all their national characteristics. 

The descendants of Zarnand very early migrated in large numbers to 
Multan, to which Province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb ; 
when a number of the Abdali tribe under the leadership of Shah Husen were 
driven from Kandahar by tribal feuds, took refuge in Multan, and being 
early supplemented by other of their kinsmen who were expelled by Mir 
Waisj the great Ghilzai Chief, conquered Multan and founded the tribe well 
known in the Panj^b as Multani Pathans. Nawab Muzaffar Kh^n of Multan 
was fourth in descent from Sh^h Husen. When the Zarnand section was 
broken up, the Khweshgi elan migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a large 
number marched thence with Babar and found great favour at his hands and 
those of Hum^ytin. One section of them settled at Kasur, and are now 
known as Kasuria Pathdns. The Pathans of Giudani and Golutna in Rohtak 
are K^kar. They are said to have settled in the time of Ibrahim Lodi. Those 
of Jhajjar in the same district are said to be Yusufzai. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, Sarhind was ruled by members of the Prangi tribe from which he 
sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found in Ludhianah, Rupar, 
and the north of Ambala. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to 
the Saripal clan of the Sarwani Afghans, who, as already related, were driven 
out of Afghanistan by the Mian Khel and Bakhtiar in the time of Hiimayun, 
Jahdngir, for what reason I do not know, deported the Mita Khel sept of the 
Afridi to Plindustdn ; and some of the Afghans of Panipat and Ludhianah 
are said to be descended from this stock. 

RACES ALLIED TO THE PATHAN. 

414. The Tanaoli (Caste No. 54). — The Tanaoli are said to claim 
descent from Amir Khan, a Barlas Mughal, whose two sons Hind KMn and 
Pal Khan crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled in Tanawal 
of Haz&a ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the 
same name in Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt that they are of 
Aryan and probably of Indian stock. We first find them in the trans-Indus 
basin of the Mahaban, from which they were driven across the Indus by the 
Yusufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy Tanawal or the ex- 
tensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindw^l and Pallal, of which the latter 
occupy the northern portion of Tanawal, and their territory forms theja^tr of 
the semi-independent Chief of Amb. Of the 40,000 Hazara Tandolis, 8,737 
have returned themselves as Pallal, 1,964 as Dafr^l, a sept of the Pallfil, and 
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only lj076 as Hindwal. It is probable that clans were not recorded in the 
Amb territory where the Hindwab and indeed the great mass of the Tanaolis 
dwell. They are an indnstrions and peaceful race of cultivators ; but their 
bad faith has given rise to the saying — Tandwali he-qaiiU^ the Tanaoli^s word 
is naught. 

415* The Dilazak and Tajik (Caste Ho. 145). — Acting upon the advice of an 
educated Extra Assistant Commissioner^ a native of Peshd.war^ I unfortunately 
took the figures for Tajik and Dilazak together under the head Tdjik. In reality 
they are distinct. Of the 2;048 persons entered in my tables as Tajik, 1,519 
are really Dilazak, and so returned themselves. Besides these there are 1,546 
Dilaz& who have returned themselves as PatrAns, of whom 825 are in Rawal- 
pindi and 695 in Hazara. The origin and early history of the Dilazak have 
already been noticed in sections 408 and 409. They were the inhabitants of 
the Peshawar valley before the Pathan invasion, and are apparently of Scythic 
origin and came into the Pan jab with the Jats and Katti in the 5 th and 6th 
centuries. They soon became powerful and important and ruled the whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half 
of the 13th century the "Yusuf zai and Mohmand drove them across the Indus 
into Chach-Pakhli. But their efforts to regain their lost territories were such 
a perpetual source of disturbance, that at length Jahangir deported them 
en masse and distributed them over Hindustan and the Dakhan. Scattered 
families of them are still to be found along the leit bank of the Indus in 
Hazara and Rawalpindi. 

The Tajik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia ; but now-a- 
days the word is used throughout Afghanisl^u to denote any Persian-speak- 
ing people who are not either Saiyad, Afghan, or Hazara ; much as Jat or 
Hindki is used on the upper Indus to denote the speakers of Panjabi or its 
dialects. They are described by Dr. Beliew as peaceable, industrious, faithful, 
and intelligent. In the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they are 
artisans and traders ; while almost all the clerkly classes of Afghanistan are 
Tajiks. 

416. The Hazaras (Caste No. 183). — Besides the 38 Hazdras shown 
for the Peshawar ^district in table VIII A., 44 others have returned themselves 
as Haz&a Pathan s, of whom 39 are in Kohat. But this certainly does not 
represent the whole number of Hazaras who were in the Panjab at the 
time of the Census, and it is probable that most of them have returned 
themselves as Pathans simply, without specifying any tribe. The Hazaras 
of Kabul have already been noticed in section 396. They hold the Parapo- 
misus of^the ancients, extending from Kabul and Ghazni to Hirg.t, and from 
Kandahai to Balkh. They are almost certainly Mongol Tartars, and were 
settled in their present abodes by Changiz Khfin. They have now almost 
vmoily lost their Mongol speech, out retain the physical and physiognomic 
cnaiacters of the race, and are ^^as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 
years ago with their families, their flocks, and their worldly possessions.^^ 
I hey intermarry only among themselves, and in the interior of their territory 
are almost v^olly independent. They are described at length by Dr. Beliew 

of Afghanistan, General Cunningham says 
that m B^bar s time the Karlfiki (? Karl^hi) Haz&as held the country on 
both banks of the^ Sohan in Rawalpindi ; and he refers to them the well- 
vnown coins of Sri Hasan Karluki of the bull and horseman type, which he 
as'^nbes to the beginning of the 13th century. But the descendants of these 
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people ai-e apparently returned as Tdrks and not as Haz&^s, and they will 
be discussed later on ^der the former head. Their history in the 
district has been sketched in section 412. Dr. Bellew describes the Hazdras 

3.S 

very simple-minded p^ple and very mncli in the hands of their priests. They are for the 
-most part entirely illiterate, are governed by tribal and elan chiefs 4ose authority over thete 
• people IS absrtute, and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands of them come 

down to the Panjab every cold season m search of labour either on the roads, or as well-Tinte“ 

wall-builder&, &c. In then' own country they have the reputation of being a brave and hardv 
race and amongst the Afghans they are coaadered a faithful, industrious and intelligent peo^e 
‘^servants. _ Many thousan,te of them find employment at Kdbul and Ghazni and Kanffir 
during the winter months as labourers-in the two former cities mainly in removing the snoTfwm 
the house-tops and streets In consequence of their being heretics, the Sunni Afghans bold them 
in slavery, and in most of the lai^er towns the servant-maids are purchased slaves of this peonle ” 

They are all Shiahs. 

417. The Jato.— The Jadun or Gadun, as they are called indifeer- 
ei^ly, have returned themselves as Pathdns to the number of 17,256, of 
whom 16,96... are in Hazara and 279 in Rawalpindi. They claim descent 
from Sarhang, a ^'eat-grandson of Ghurghusht, two of whose sons fled they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chaeh and Hazara. It is 
however almost certain that the Jadun are of Indian origin ; and it has been 
suggestedthatm their name is preserved the name of JMu or YMu, the 
founder ^ the Ra 3 put Y^dubansi dynasty, many of whose descendants 
migrated from Gujarat some 1,100 yeai-s before Christ, and were afterwards 
found in the kills of K^bul and Kandahdr. They occupy all the south- 
eastern portion of the temtory between the Pesh^Lwar and Haz&a bordere 
^d the southern slopes of Mahdban ; and when Jahangir flnallv crushed the 

Dilazak, they spread up the Dor valley as high as AbbottM. “Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Earlagh Tdrks by Saiyad JaMl Bdba 
(section 412) they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur ; and about a 
hundred yeaau later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilazak who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country them 
Has^zai elan deprived the Kai-rdl of a portion of the Nildn valley. They are 
divided into three mam clans, SdMr, Mansur, and Hassazai, of which the last 
IS not represented among the ^ trans-Indus Jadun and has lost all connection 
“ with the pai’ent tribe;, having even forgotten its old 

Pashto language. Dr. Bellew makes them a 
Gakkhar clan^ but this appears to be incorrect. The 
true Pathans of Hazara call them Mlatar or nierce- 
nariesj from the Pashto equivalent for lahhan or 
~ ' ^ wiio girds his loins.'" The Jadun clans retuim- 

ed in our tables are shown in the margin. 

418. The Swati. — The Swatis have without exception returned them- 
® j Pathans. They number 28,906 souls, of whom 28,429 are in Haz^a 
and 392 m Rawalpindi, The original Swatis were a race of Hindu origin who 
once ruled the whole country from the Jahlam to JalaMbad. But as has 
already been recorded in sections 408-9, the Dilazak first drove them out of 
^e plain country into the northern hills of Swat and Buner, and later on the 
I usufeai^expelled them from those fastnesses and di*ove them east and west 
into Hazara and Kafinstan. As now existing they are prohablv a very mixed 
people, as the name is commonly applied to all de scendants of the miscellaneous 

^Traus-lndus they are always known as Gaddn j Cis-Indus, as either Gadun or Jadtin. 
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following of Saiyad Jal^il mentioned in section 412.* They occupy the whole 
of the Mansahra Uhil of the Haz^a district excepting the sonth-western 
corner which forms part of TanM, and extend into the hills beyond its 
western border. The Pakhli tract is their chief seat. But the population of 
his tract is very mixedj Gujars forming by far the largest element, while 
Aw^ns and Saiyads are numerous. The Gujars^ axe chiefly graziers in the 
frontier glens of the northern mountains, the Aw^s lie chiefly to the south, 
while the Saiyads of Kagk are well known to fame._ The Sw^tis are coward- 
ly, deceptive, cruel, grasping, and lazy, and of miserable physique. Their 
bad faith is a proverb in the country; and they are credited with even attempt- 
ing to cheat the devil by the old device, famous in European folklore, of 
dividing the crop above and below ground. They are all Musalmans of the 
Sunni sect. They are divided into three great clans, Ghebari, Mamiali, and 
Mitrawi, of which the first claims Tajik, the Mamidli Yusufzai, and the 
Mitrdwi Durr&ii origin j but all three claims are almost certainly unfounded. 

At present the Mamiali and Mitrawi, known as the sections of the Tarli or 
lower Pakhli, hold the southern and south-western portions of their tract, while 
the Ghebari, a section of the Utli or upper Pakhli, occupy and the 218] 

north-eastern portion. The Sw^ti are often wrongly confused with the 
Deg^n, another branch of the original Hindu inhabitants of north-eastern 
Afghanistan, now only found in Kunar, Bajaur, Lughm^ and Ningrahar. 

419. The Shilmani, — The Shilmani are probably of Indian origin, 
and had them homes in Shilmfei on the banks of the Kurram. From there 
they migrated to the T^tara mountains north of the Khaibar, whence a section 
of them moved on via Peshawar to Hashtnaghar. About the end of the 15th 
century the Yusufzai drove them out into Sw^t, where they found a refuge 
with SuMn "Wars and presently became subjects of the advancing Yusufzai. 

A few of them are scattered through the Hazara district, and they still hold a 
village in the Tdtara range. But they are fast dying out of existence as a 
distinct people. They are often confounded with the Deg5,n in the early 
Afghan histories. I am afraid that some who are not realy Shilmani have been 
included in our figures. The tribe is sometimes called Sulerndni, a name also 
applied to Afghans proper, while there is a separate tribe called Sulem5,n 
Khel ; and it is not impossible that there has been some confusion. The 
Shilmani have all returned themselves as Path^ns, and their numbers are 
1,557, of whom 969 are in Haz5ra, 174 in Edwalpindi, and 200 in Dehli. 

^ At the Hazdi’a settlement genealogical ti’ees were pvepared for the Swatis only for the last 
four or five generations ; and this at their own re(S[uest, as to have gone back f utther would have 
exposed in too public a manner their miscellaneous origin. 
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PART III.— THE JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED 

CASTES. 


420. General and Indroductory. — Abstract No. 71 below^ stows the dis- 
tribution o£ J ats, R^,jputs, and certain castes which I have taken with the 
latter, as the line separating them is almost impossible of definition. The 
origin and distribution of these castes is fully discussed in the following pages, 
and there is no need here to anticipate my remarks. Indeed the distinction 
between J at and Rajput is in many parts of the Province so indefinite, that 
separate figures for these two castes can hardly be said to have any signifi- 
cance at all. 

The two together constitute nearly 38 per cent, of the total population of 
the Panjab, and include the great mass of the dominant land*owning tribes in 
the cis-Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater than 
their numerical importfince; while they afford to the ethnologist infinite 
matter for inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, 
though in the Western Plains and the Salt-range Tract the restrictions upon 
intermaniage have in many cases come to be based upon considerations of 
social standing only. But even here the marriage ceremony and other social 
customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

THE JAT (CASTE No. 1). 

421. The origin of the Jat. — Perhaps no question connected with the 

ethnology of the Panjab peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of 
the J at race. It is not my intention here to reproduce any of the arguments 
adduced. They will be found in detail in the Archseological Survey Reports, 
Vol. II, pages 51 to 61 ; in Tod^s Rajasthan^ Vol. I, pages 53 to 75 and 96 
to 101 (Madras Reprint, 1880) ; in Elphinstone^s of pages 350 to 

353; and in Elliotts Race^ of the N, W, P., Vol. I, pages 130 to 137, Suffice 
it to say that both General Cunningham and Major Tod agree in considering* 
the Jatsto be of Indo-Seythiau stock. The former identifies them with the 
Zanthii of Strabo and the Jatti of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and holds that they 
probably entered the Panjab from their home on the Oxus very shortly after 
the Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the 
Panjab about a century before Christ. The Jats seem to have first occupied 
the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Meds followed them about 
the beginning of the present aera. But before the earliest Mahomedan inva- 
sion the Jats had spread into the Pan jab proper, where they were firmly 
established in the beginning of the 11th century. By the time of Babar the 
Jats of the Salt-range Tract had been subdued by the Gakkhars, A wans, and 
Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the Jats and Meds of Sindh were 
luled over by a Brahman dynasty. Major Tod classes the J ats as one of the 
great Rajput tribes, and extends his identification with the Getse to both races ; 
but here General Cunningham differs, holding the Rajputs to belong to the 
original Aryan stock, and the Jats to belong to a later wave of immigrants 
from the North-west, probably of Scythian race. 
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It may be tbat the original Rajput and the original J at entered India at 
different periods in its history^ though to my ^ mind the term Rajput is an 
occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if they do^ originally 
represent two separate waves of immigration^ it is at least exceedingly pro- 
bable^ both from their almost identical physique and facial character and foom 
the close communion which has always existed between them^ that they belong 
to one and the same ethnic stock ; while whether this be so or not^ it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
and so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
them as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable that the process of 
fusion has not ended here^ and that the people who thus in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the R^jput^ if these two ever were distinct^ 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathan 
people have assimilated Saiyads; Tiirbs^ and MughalS; and how it was sufficient 
for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and organisation in order to 
be admitted into the Biloch nation ; we know how a character for sanctity and 
social exclusiveness combined will in a few generations make a Quresh or a 
Saiyad; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-R^jput stock contains not 
a few tribes of aboriginal descent^ though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Scythian, if Scythian be not Aryan. The Mdn^ Her^ and Bhular J ats (section 
435) are known as asl or original Jats because they claim no Rajput ancestry^ 
but are supposed to be descended from the hair (/ai) of the aboriginal god 
Siva; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotn or of the family of Siva, and Kasahgotn who claim connec- 
tion with the Rajputs ; and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotris 
and of his son Barbara are the very words which the ancient Brahmans give 
us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the Jat tribes of the 
Panjab have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich 
and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

422. Are the Jats and Rajputs distinct?— But whether Jats and Rdjputs 
were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may 
have been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being social rather than ethnic. 
I believe that those families of that common stock whom the tide of fortune 
has raised to political importance have become Rajputs almost by mere virtue 
of their rise ; and that their descendants have retained the title and its priv- 
ileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the 
higher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of prece- 
dence ; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and of 
refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed these rules 
have fallen from^ their high position and ceased to be Rajputs ; while such 
families as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect 
social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only Rajas, but 
also Rajputs or sons of Rdjas.’’^ For the last seven centuries the process of 
elevation at least has been almost at a stand-still. Under the Dehli Emperors 
king-making was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the Rajput was 
overshadowed bj^ the J at, who resented his assumption of superiority and his 
refusal to^ join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately per- 
secuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, and preferred his title 
of J at Sikh to that of the proudest Rajput. On the frontier the dominance of 
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Pathans and Biloches and the general prevalence of Mahomedan feelings and 
ideas placed recent Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families 
who belonged to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatxiyas of the Sanskrit classics, but with the Mughal conquerors of India 
or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that even adnxittedly Eajput 
tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar, have begun to follow the 
example. But in the hills, where Eajput dynasties with genealogies perhaps 
more ancient and unbroken than can be shown by any other royal families in 
the world retained their independence till yesterday, and where many of them 
still enjoy as great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation 
from and elevation to Eajpdt rank are still to be seen in operation. _ The Eaja 
is there the fountain not only of honom- but also of caste, which is the same 
thing in India. Mr. Lyall writes : — 

Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as in 
the plains. The Eaja was the fountain of honour, and could do much as ho liked. I have heard 
« old men quote instances within their memory in which a Eaja promoted a Grirth to be a Eathi, 
‘‘and a Thakar to be a Eajput, for service done or money given ; and at the present day the power 
“ of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put uudcr a ban for some grave act of defilement, 
is a source of income to the Jagirdar Eajas. 

“ I believe that Hr. Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Grovernor of Bengal, has asserted that 
“ there is no such thing as a distinct Eajput stock; that in former times before caste distinctions 
"‘hadbecomecrystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
“ in time Eajput. This is certainly the conolndon to which many facts point with regard to the 
“ Eaiputs of these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially Eajput families of this district, 
“ Kotlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
“ Kanora the son of a Eajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Eathi : in Seoraj and other 
“places in the interior of the hills I have met families -calling themselves Eajputs, and growing 
“intogeneralacceptanceasEajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title 
“was that their father or grandfather was the ofispring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahmin. On 
“the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
“oTowino-beforebiseyes; the noble is changing into a Eajput, the priest into a Brahmm, the 
“ peasant into a Jat, and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, 
“more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day. 


423. The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank 
is too common to re(juire proof of its existence^ which will be found if needed^ 
too’ether with further instances of elevation; in the section which treats of the 
R'Aiputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts; where Brahnunism is 
strono’er than in any other part of the Panjab and Dehli too neai^ to allow of 
families rising to political independence; it is probable that no elevation to the 
rank of Rajput has taken place within recent times. But many Rajput 
families have ceased to be Rajputs. Setting aside the g^eneral tradition of the 
Paniab Jats to the efect that their ancestors were Rajputs who ^married Jats 
or be^an to practise widow-inaniage; we have the Rajputs of Gur- 

o*aon and Dehli; who have indeed retained the title of Rajput because the 
caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out; but who have; for^ all purposes of eqimMy; 
communion; or intermarriage; ceased to be Rajputs since they took to the 
practice of karewa ; we have the Sahnsars of Hushyarpur who were Rajputs 
mthin the last two or three generations; but have ceased to^be so because they 
grow vegetables like tbe Ai4in; in Karnal we have Rajputs who wthm 
the livino* creneration have ceased to be Rdjputs and become Shekhs; 
because poverty and loss of land forced them to weaving as an occu- 
pation : while the Dehli Chauh^n, within the shadow of the city where then 
ancestors once ruled and led the Indian armies in their last stimggle with the 
Musalman invaderS; have lost their caste by yielding to the temptations of 
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harewa. In the Sikh tract, as I have said, the Jat is content to be a Jat, and 
has never since the rise of Sikh power wished to he an^hing else. In the 
Western Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by IsMm has superseded caste 
restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than by the larger 
unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few generations ago reputed 
Jats have now risen by social exclusiveness to be recognised as Rajputs, and 
families who were lately known as B^iputs have sunk till they are now classed 
with Jats ; while the great ruling tribes, the Sial, the Gondal, the Tiwana are 
commonly spoken of as Rdjputs, and their smaller brethren as Jats. The same 
tribe even is B^ijput in one district and Jat in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt-range Tract the dominant tribes, the J anjua, 
and the like, are E^jputs when they are not Mughals or Arabs : while 
all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot establish their title to R&jptit 
rank are Jats. Finally, on the frontier the Pathg,n and Biloch have oversha- 
dowed Jat and E^ijput alike j and Bhatti, Punw&r, Tiinwar, all the proudest 
tribes of Rajput&aa are included in the name and have sunk to the level of 
Jat, for there can be no Rdjpdts where there are no Ed3as or traditions of 
Rdjas. I know the views herein set forth will be held heretical and 

profane by many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
mstance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no time to 
marshal my facts j I have indeed no time to record more than a small propor- 
tion of them j and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which 
my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the subject in more detail 
on some future occasion. 

424 . The position of the Jat in the Punjab. — The Jat is in every respect 
the most important of the Panjdb peoples. In point of numbers he sur- 
passes the Edjput who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to 
one ; while the two together constitute 27 per cent, of the whole population of 
the Province. Politically he ruled the Panjdb till the Khdlsa yielded to our 
arms. Ethnologically he is the peculiar and most prominent product of the 
plains of the five rivers. And from an economical and administrative point of 
view he is the husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par eoeeellenee oi 
the Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. Sturdy 
independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his strongest characteris- 
tics. The Jat is of all Panj^b races the most impatient of tribal or communal 
control, and the one which asserts the freedom of the individual most strongly. 
In tracts where, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and 
are compelled, in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each 
other for somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are steong. But as a rule a 
Jat is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes what 
seems wrong also, and will not be said nay by any man. I do not mean 
however that he is turbulent : as a rule he is very far from being so. He is 
independent and he is self-willed ; but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if 
left alone, and not difficult to manage. He is usually content to cultivate his 
fields and pay his revenue in peace and quietness if people will let him do so j 
though when he does go wrong he “ takes to anything from gambling to 
“ murder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other people’s wives and cattle.” 
As usual the proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, 
though perhaps somewhat too severdy : The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
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grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the Jat.”’^ 
A Jat, a Bhat, a caterpillar, and a widow woman; these four ai*e best 
hungry. If they eat their fill they do harm The Jat, like a wound, is better 
when bound.-’^ In agriculture the J at is pre-eminent. The market-gardening 
castes, the Aram, the Mali, the Saini, are perhaps more skilful cultivators on 
a small scale ; but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman cul- 
tivators. The Jat calls himself zmUnddr or husbandman as often as Jat, 
and his women and children alike work with him in the fields : The Jat^s 

baby has a plough handle for a plaything.''^ ^^The Jat stood on his corn 
heap and said to the king^s elephant-drivers — ^ Will you sell those little 
^ donkeys V Socially, the J at occupies a position which is shared by the Ror, 
the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four eating and smoking together. He is of 
course far below the Rdjptit, from the simple fact that he practises widow- 
marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side — Come my daughter and be married ; if this husband dies there 
are plenty more/^ But among the widow-marrying castes he stands first. 
The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born 
standing, looks down on the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon 
the Banya as a cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general 
agrees with the Jat. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Banya in 
manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the 
races or tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jats and Jats. I shall brieily describe each class in 
the remarks prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat 
tribes ; and I shall here do nothing more than briefly indicate the broad 
distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the typical Jat of the 
Panjab, and he it is whom I have described above. The J^t of the south- 
eastern districts differs little from him save in religion ; though on the Bikaner 
border the puny B^gri Jat, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has 
been held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent husbandman 
of the Malwa. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is applied generically to a 
congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower castes, and mongrels, who have 
no points in common save their Mahomedan religion, their agricultuiul occu- 
pation, and their subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds 
it is, as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and Rajput, 
the latter term being commonly applied to those tribes who have attained 
political supremacy, while the people whom they have subdued or driven by 
dispossession of their territory to live a semi-nomad life in the central stej)pes 
are more often classed as Jats; and the state of things in the Salt-range 
Tract is very similar. Indeed the word J at is the Panjabi term for a 
grazier or herdsman ; though 3Ir. O'^Brien says that in Jatki, Jat the cultiva- 
tor is spelt with a hard, and Jat the herdsman or camel grazier with a soft 
Thus the word Jat in Rohtak or Amritsar means a great deal ; in Muzaffar- 
garh or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great deal 
more than any single word can afford to mean if it is to be of any practical 
use ; and the two classes respectively indicated by the term in these two parts 
of the Province must not be too readily confounded. 

425. The nature and meaning of the figures.— Such being the state of things, it may be 
imagined that our jSgures do not always convey any very definite meaning. The 160,000 Jats of 
Derah Ghazi Khan include 6,000 Malis, 2,000 Jidahaa, 3,000 Tarkhans, 4,500 Kut4nas, 4,400 
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Mallahs, 7,500 Mochis, 2,700 Maohhis, and so forfcli. In no other district does this confusion 
prevail to anything like so great an extent ; but it does prevail in a smaller degree throughout 
the south-western districts • and till the detailed clan tables arc complete it will be impossible to 
separate these incongruous items, or to find out with exactness what our figures do and what they 
do not include. The confusion is not wholly due to the entries in the schedules. On the Lower 
Indus and Chanab the entries in the caste column were numbered by thousands, tribe being there 
the recognized unit rather than the more comprehensive caste ; and it was absolutely necessary to 
allow the staff of the divLional offices, all picked men drawn from the very district with the 
figures of which they were dealing, some discretion in classifying these entries under larger heads. 

Thus in Jhang the Sial will have been rightly clas'^ed as Rajputs, while in Derah Ghazithey will, 
with equal correctness so far as local usage is concerned, have been very probably classed as Jats. 

Thus our figures are far from complete ; but I have done my best to indicate in the following 
paragraphs the uncertainties and errors in classification as far as I could detect them. I had 
indeed hoped to treat the subject mo-re fully, and especially more systematically than I have done. 

I had intended to attempt some sort of grouping of the great Jat tribes on the basis of their 
ethnic affinities, somewhat similar to that wMch I have attempted for the Pathans. But I was not 
allowed the time necessary for such an undertaking ; and I have therefore roughly grouped the 
tribes by locality so far as my figures serv’-ed to indicate it, and hurriedly stated the leading facts 
of which I was in possession regarding each, leaving any more elaborate treatment for a future 
occasion. The figures for tribes are, as already explained in section 369, necessarily imperfect, and 
must only be taken as approximations. 

426 . Distribution Oi the Jats.— Beyond the Panjdb, Jats are chiefly found 
in Sindh where they form the mass of the population^ in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, 
and M&wfir, where they probably equal in numbers all the Bajput races put 
together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jamna from Bareli, 
Earrukh^bM, and Gwdlior upwards. Within the Province their distribution 
is shown in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.* They are especially numerous iu #p 
the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern districts, and in the 
Deraj^t. Under and among the hills and in the Bawaliflndi division Ed,3puts 
take their place, while on the frontier both upper and lower, they are almost 
whoUjr confined to the cis-Indus tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on 
both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are probably still in the 
country which they have occupied ever since their first entry into India, 
though they have been driven back from the foot of the Sulemans on to the 
river by the advance of the Pathfin and the Biloeh, The Jats of the Western 
Plains have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Bfijputana. The Jats of the western and central snb-montane 
have also in p^ come by the same route ; but some of them retain a tradi- 
tional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajmpur, 
the site of the modern Bawalpindi, while many of them trace their origin 
from the Jammu Hills. 


The Jats of the Central and Eastern Panjab have also in many cases 
come up the Satluj valley ; hut many of them have moved from Bikaner 
straight into the Malwa, while the great central plains of the Malwa itself 

areprohablytheonginalhome ofmany of the Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. 
The Jats of the south-eastern districts and the J amna zone have for the most 
part worked up the Jamna valley from the direction of Bhartpur, with which 
some of them still retain a traditional connection ; though some few have 
moved in eastwards from Bikaner and the Mdlwa. The Bhartpm' Jats are 
themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus in the time 
of Amangzeb. Whether the Jats of the great plains are really as late immi- 
p.’ants as they represent, or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish 
to show recent connection with the country of the Rajputs, I cannot say. The 
whole question IS one on which we are exceedingly ignorant, and which would 
nchly repay detailed mvestigation. 


[P 
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427* Jats of tho Wostorn PlEiiis.— -First of all then let us purge our 
tables of that nondescript class known as Jats on the Indus, and, to a less 
extent, in the lower valleys of the Satluj, Chanab, and Jahlam, and in 
the Salt-range Tract, Mr. O'^Brien writes as follows of the Jats of MuzafEar- 
garh : — 

‘‘ In this district the word Jat includes that congeries of Muhammadan tribes which are 
not Saiyads, Bilochcs, Pathans or Qureshis. According to this definition Jats would include 
“ Rajputs. This I believe is correct. The Jats have always been recruited from the Rajputs. 
" There is not a Jat in the district who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors that 
would not say that he was once a Rajput. Certain Jat tribes have names and traditions which 
seem to connect them more closely with Hindustan. Some bear the Rajpiit title of Rai, and 
“others, though Muhammadans, associate a Brahmin with the Mulla at marriage ceremonies, while 
“ Ptinwars, Parihars, Bhattis, Joyas, and others bear the names of well-known tribes of Rajputana. 
‘'‘'The fact is that it is impossible to define between Jats and Musalman Rajputs. And the 
difficulty is rendered greater by the word Jat also meaning an agidcultiirist irrespective of his 
‘^race, and Jataki agriculture. In conversation about agriculture I have been referred to a Saiyad 
Zaildar with the remark — -Ask Anwar Shah ; he is a better Jat than we are. 

The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. There are 165 in the Sananwau tahsil alone. 
“ They have no large divisions ^ embracing several small divisions. IsTor do they trace their 
“ origin to common stock. Ho tribe is pre-eminent in birth or caste. G-enerally Jats marry into 
" their own tribe, but they have no hesitation in marrying into other tribes. They give their 
daughters freely to Biloches in marriage. But the Biloches say that they do not give their 
^‘daughters to Jats. This is, however, a Biloch story ; many instances of Jats married to Biloches 
could be named.^’ ^ 

Besides this, tbe word Jat, spelt with a soft instead of a bard 2 ^, denotes 
a camel grazier or camel driver. The camel cannot lift its load ; the camel- 
man (Jat) bites its tail.'*^ The fact seems to be that the Biloches who came 
into the districts of the lower frontier as a dominant race, contemptuoulsy 
included all cultivating tribes who were not Biloch, or of some race such as 
Saiyad or Pathan whom they had been accustomed to look upon as their 
equals, under the generic name of Jat, until the people themselves have lost 
the very memory of their origin. It is possible that our own officers may 
have emphasized the confusion by ado])ting too readily the simple classification 
of the population as the Biloch or peculiar people on the one hand and the 
Jat or Gentile on the other, and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant of 
his real origin as is commonly supposed. But the fact that in this part of the 
Panjab tribe quite over-shadows and indeed almost supersedes caste, greatly 
increases the difficulty. As Mr. Roe remarks — If you ask a Jat his caste 
he will generally name some sub-division or clan quite unknown to fame/'" 
However caused, the result is that in the D era jat, Muzaffargarh, and much of 
Multan, if not indeed still further east and north, the word Jat means little 
more than the heading others or unspecified under which Census officers 
are so sorely tempted to class those about whom they know little or nothing. 
A curious instance of the manner in which the word is used in these parts is 
afforded by the result of some inquiries I made about the Machhi or fisherman 
caste of Derah Ghazi Khan. The reply sent me was that there were two 
castes, Maehhis or fishermen, and Jat Machhis who had taken to agriculture. 
It is probable that not long hence these latter will drop the Machhi, perhaps 
forget their Machhi origin, and become J ats pure and simple ; though they 
may not improbably retain as their dan name the old M£chhi clan to which 
106-they belonged, or even the word Machhi itself. I give on the next page^ a 
list of castes which, on a rough examination of the clan tables of the Jats 
of the Multan and I3erajat divisions and Bahawalpur, I detected among the 


J^ts* 


^ Among the organised Biloch tribes of the frontier, however, Biloch girls are not given to 
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sub-divisions of the Jats of those parts. Jat being essentially a word used 
for agriculturists only^ it is more probable that a man who returns himself as 
Jat by caste and Bhaty^ra by tribe or clan should be a BhatySra who has 
taken to agriculture^ than that he should be a Jat who has taken to keeping 
a cook-shop ; and the men shown below would probably have been more pro- 
perly returned under the respective castes opposite which their numbers are 
given^ than as Jats. A more careful examination of the figures would probably 
have increased the numbers ; and the detailed elan tables will give us much 
information on the subject. 

428. Further to the north and east^ away from the Biloch territory^ the 
difficulty is of a somewhat different nature. There, as already explained, the 
tribes are commonly known by their tribal names rather than by the name 
of the caste to which they belong or belonged ; and the result is that claims to 
Eajput, or now-a-days not unseldom to Arab or Mughal origin, are generally 
set up. The tribes who claim to be Arab or Mughal will be discussed either 
under their proper head or under Shekhs and Mughals. But the line between 
Jats and Eajptits is a difficult one to draw, and I have been obliged to decide 
the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sial are admittedly 
of pure Eajput origin^ and I have classed them as E^jputs as they are com- 
monly recognized as such by their neighbours. The Sumra are probably of 
no less pure Eajput extraction^ but they are commonly known as Jats, and 
I have discussed them under that head. But in either case I shall show the 
Sial or Sumra who have returned themselves as J ats side by side with those 
who have returned themselves as Eajptits, so that the figures may be as com- 
plete as possible. As a fact these people ai^e generally known as Si^l and 
Sumra rather than as J ats or Eajptits ; and the inclusion of them under either 
of the latter headings is a classification based upon generally reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and usual designation. Mr. Purser 
thus expresses the matter as he found it in Montgomery : — 

There is a wonderftil uniformity about the traditions of the different tribes. The ancestor of 
''each tribe was, as a rule, a Rajput of the Solar or Lunar race, and resided at Hastinapur or Dara- 
" nagar. He scornfully rejected the proposals of the Dehli Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
" beWeen the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner, or some other place in that 
neighbourhood. Next he came to the Ravi and was converted to Islam by Makhdum Baha-ul- 
" Haqq, or Baba Earid, Then, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the Kharrals in their maraud- 
" ing expeditions, and so his descendants became Jats. In Kamar Singh’s time they took to agricul- 
" ture and abandoned robbery a little ; and now under the English Government they have q[uite given 
“ up their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed.” 

Mr. Steedmau writing from Jhang says ; — 

" There are in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agricultuiM or cattle-grazing who have 
" no very clear idea of their origin hut are certainly converted Hindus. Many are recognized 
" Jats, and more belong to an enormous variety of tribes, but are called by the one comprehensive 
" term J at. Ethnologically I am not sure of my ground ; but for practical eonvenience in this 
part of the world, I would class as Jats all Muhammadans whose ancestors were converted from 
“ Hindusim und who are now engaged in, or derive their maintenance from, the cultivation of land 
" or the pasturing of cattle.” 

The last words of this sentence convey an important distinction. The [p. 224] 
Jat of the Indus and Lower Chanab is essentially a husbandman. But in the 
great central grazing grounds of the Western Plains he is often pastoral rather 
than agricultural, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occupation which 
jie leaves to Ar^ns, Mahtams, and such like people. 

On the Upper Indus the word Jat, or Hindki which is perhaps more 
often used, is applied in scarcely a less indefinite sense than in the Desajat j 
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while in the Salt-range Tract the meaning is but little more precise. Beyond 
the InduS; J at or Hindki includes both Eajputs and AwSns, and indeed all 
who talk Panjabi rather than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, however, the 
higher Edjput tribes, such as Janjua, are carefully excluded 3 and Jat means 
any Mahomedan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an Awan, Gakkhar, 
Pathdn, Saiyad, Qureshi, or Eajput. Even there, however, most of the Jat 
clans are returned as E^jputs also, and the figures for them will be found 
further on when I discuss the Jats of the sub-montane tracts. Major Wace 
writes : — 

The real Jat clans of the Rawalpindi division have a prejudice against the name Jat, 
“ because it is usually applied to camel-drivers, and to the graziers of the hdr whom they look 
** dowm upon as low fellows. But there is, I think, no doubt that the principal agricultural 
“ tribes whom we cannot class as Rajputs are really of the same race as the Jats of the Lower 
'' Panjah.” 

The Jat in these parts of the country is naturally looked upon as of 
inferior race, and the position he occupies is very different from that which 
he holds in the centre and east of the Panjab. Mr. O’Brien gives at page 
78 of his MuUdni Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on the 
subject, of which I can only quote one or two ; — Though the Jat grows 
refined, he will still use a mat for a pocket-handkerchief An ordinary 
man’s ribs would break at the laugh of a Jat.” When the Jat is pros- 
perous he shuts up the path (by ploughing it up) : when the Kirar (money- 
lender) is prosperous he shuts up the J at.” A Jat like a wound is better 
when bound.” Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hinder parts are of 
brass.” The Jat is such a fool that only God can take care of him.” 

The Pathdn proverbs are even less complimentary. If a Hindki 
cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell as he passes you.” 
Get round a Pathfe by coaxing; but heave a clod at a Hindki.” Though 
a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off Kill a black Jat rather than 
a black snake.” The Jat of Derah Ghazi is described as lazy, dirty, and 
ignorant.*” 

429. Jat tribes of the Western Plains.—Abstract No. 73 on the next page* gives the principal 
Jat tribes of the Western Plains j that is to say west of Lahore, excluding the trans-Salt-range 
and the sub-montane tracts. The tribes may be divided into three groups; the Tabfm Bhutfca, 
Lang£b, CbHna, and Sumra lie chiefly westwards of the valley of the Jahlam-Chanab ; the 
Chhddhar and Sipra lie to the east of that hne; while the Bhatti, Sial, Punwar, Joy a, Dhiidhi, 
Khichi, and Wattu are Rajputs rather than Jats, and will he discussed when I come to the 
Bdjputs of the Western Plains. It must be remembered that these figures are very imperfect, as 
they merely give the numbers who have returned their tribe as one of those shown in the abstract, 
and do not include those who have returned only suh-section-i of those tribes. The complete 
figures cannot he obtained till the detailed clan tables are ready. The double columns under 
Bhutla, Langah, Sumra, Chhadhar and Dhtidhi show the numbers who have returned themselves 
as belonging to these tribes, hut as being by caste Jat and Rajput respectively. 

The Tahim (No. 1).— The Tahfm claim Arab origin, and to be descended^ from an Ansdri 
Quresh called Tamim. They formerly held much property in the Chiniot tahsil of Jhang, and 
there were Tahfm Governors of those parts under the Dehli Emperors. It is said that the Awaus 
have a Tahfm clan. The Tahfm are not wholly agriculturists, and are said not unfre< 3 [nently to 
work as butchers and cotton scutchers ; or it may be merely that the butchers and cotton 
scutchers have a Tahfm clan called after the tribe. They are, as far as onr figures go, almost 
confined to Babawalpur and the lower Indus and Chenab in Multan, Huzaffargarh, and Derah 
Ghazi Khan. The Multan Tahfm say that their more immediate ancestor Samhhal Shah came to 
that place some 700 years ago on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Multan for 40 years, after 
which he was killed and his followers scattered. In his invasion of India during the latter part 
of the 14th century, Tainiur encountered his old foes the Getse (Jats), who inhabited the plains 
** of Tahfm and pursued them into the desert ^ and Tod mentions an extinct Rajput tribe whieh 
he calls Dahfma. 
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Tribes of the Western Plains. 
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The Bhutta (No. 2).-~The Bhntta are said by Mr. O’Brien to have traditions connecting them 
with Hindustan, and they claim to be descended from Solar Eajpdts. But since the rise to 
opulence and importance of Pirzadah Murad Bakhsh Bhutta, of Multan, many of them have 
taken to calling themselves Firzadahs. One account is that they are emigrants from Bhutan— 
a story I fear too obviously suggested by the name. They also often practise other crafts, such 
as making pottery or weaving, instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held 
Uchh (in Bahawalpur) before the Saiyads came there. They are, according to our figures, 
chiefly found on the lower Indus, Chenab and Jahlam, in Shahpur, Jhang, Multan, Muzaffargarh, 
and Berah G-hazi Khan. In Jhangmost of them have returned themselves as Eajplits. The 
Bhutta shown scattered over the Eastern Plains are perhaps members of the small Bhutna or 
Bhutra clan of Malwa Jats. (See also Buttar, section 436, and Buta, section 438). 

The Langah (No. 3).— Mr. O’Brien thus describes the Langah A tribe of agriculturists 
in the Multan and IMuzaflargarh districts. They were originally an Afghan tribe who came to 
Multan from Sivi and Dhadhar for purposes of trade, and eventually settled at Eapri and the 
"neighbourhood. In the confusion that followed the invasion of Tamerlane Multan became 
"independent of the throne of Behli, and the inhabitants chose Sheikh Ynsaf, Knreshi, head of 
"the shrine of Sheikh Bahanddin, as Governor. In 1445 A.B., Eai Sahra, Chief of the Langahs, 
" whose daughter had been married to Sbeikh Yusaf, introduced an armed band of his tribesmen 
into the city by night, seized Sheikh Yusaf and sent him to Belbi, and proclaimed himself king 

" with the title Sultan Kntabnddin. The kings 
" of Multan belonging to the Langah tribe are 
shown in the margin. 

" The ( ynasty terminated with the capture 
of Multan, after a siege of more than a year 
"by Shah Hasan Arghun, Governor of Sindh, in 
" 1526. For ten days the city was given up to 
plunder and nias-iacre, and most of the Lang4hs were slain. Sultan Husain was made prisoner 
and died shortly after. The Lang4h dynasty ruled Multan for eighty years, duriivg which time 
Biloches succeeded in establishing themselves along the Indus from Sitpnr to Kot Karor. The 
" Langah, -i of Multan and Muzaffargarh are now very insignificant cultivators.’’ 

Earishtah is apparently the authority for their Afghan origin, which is doubtful to say the 
least. Pirzadah Murdd Bakhsh Bhutta of Multdn says that the Bhutta, Langah, Kharral, Harral, 
and Lak are all Punwdr Eajputs by origin. But the Langah are described by Tod as a clan of the 
Chaluk or Solani tribe of Agnikula Eajpflts, who inhabited Mnltdn and Jaisalmcr and were 
driven out of the latter by the Bhatti at least 700 years ago. According to our figure'; the Panjab 
Langah are almost confined to the lower Indus and Chanab. Unfortunately we classed 2,550 
Langah who h^ad returned their caste as Langah, under Pathans. I have added the figures in 
Abstract No. 73. ^ 


Sultan Kntabaddin 1445 to 1460. 

Sultan Hussain ,,, 1460 (extent of reign not 

known). 

Sultan Eiroz Shah *) 

Sviltdn Mahmud j 
Sultan Husain ... 1518 to 1526. 


. The Chhina (No. 4).— These I take to he distinct from the Cliima Jats of Sialkot and Gui- 
ranwala, though the two have certainly been confused in our tables. That there are Clihina in 
Sialk<^ appears from the fact that the town 'of Jamki in that district was founded by a Chhina 
./i retained the title of J4m, the Sindhi equivalent for Chaudhri. Yet 

it the Chhina spread up the Chanab into Sfalkot and tbe neighbouring districts in such larce 
numbers as are shown for Chima in those districts, it is curious that they should not be found in the 
intermediate districts through which they must have passed. It is probable that the Chhina here 
shown tor Gurdaspur, and perhaps those for Ffrozpnr also, should go with the CMma who are 
described in section 432 among the Jat tribes of the sub-montane tract. These latter seem to trace 
them origin from Behli. The Chhina of Berah Ismail Khan are chiefly found in the cis-Indns 
portion ot the district. 


1 tribes of the Western Plains continued. The SumrafNo. 5.)— Mr O’Brien 

expeUedthe first Arab invaders 
countoy mtb a dynasty which ruled in Multan from 
expeEed by the Samma, anoflier Eajput tribe:” and Tod 
d^ciibes them as ©ne of the two great clans Umra and Stimra of the Soda tribe of Punwar Eainuts 
who m remote times held aU the Eajputana deserts, and gave their names to Umrkot and Umra- 
Ssrf Dh^t He identi#es the Soda with Ale^nder’s SogSrthe 

rC Hfe again the Su^a seem to have spread, according to our figuivs, far up the 
Satlnj and Chanab into the central districts of the Province. The figures for Berah Ismail Khan 

great portion of the L^iah beWe^^^^^^^ 

Parilb ^ ^ ^ ^ returned themselves as Edjpdts, chiefly in 

Rdvi^lleTbS tor ^ whole length of the Chandh and 

themsIWasEltoltf JliMg, where they have for the most pai-t returned 

tuemseives as Bajputs. They claim to he descended from Baja Tui-, Tdnwai-. They that they 
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left their home in Eajputaiia in the time of Muhammad Ghori and settled in Bahawalpur, where 
they were converted by Sher Shah of Uchh. Thence they came to Jhang, where they founded an 
important colony and spread in smaller numbers up the Chanab and Eavi. Mr. Steedman describes 
them as good agriculturists, and less given to cattle-theft than their neighbours. 

The Slpra (No. 7) — appear to be a sub-division of the Gil tribe of Jats, which gives its name 
to the famous battle-field of Sabraon. They too are found chiefly on the Jahlam and lower Chanab 
and arc most numerous in Jhang. They are not an important tribe. 

The Bhatti, Sial, Punwar, Joya, Dhudhi, Khichi, and Wattu will be described under Eajputs. 

The Langrial are not separately shown in the abstract. They are however curious as being a 
nomad pastoral tribe who form almost the sole inhabitants of the Multan steppes. They appear to 
be found also in Eawalpindi and Sialkot, and there to claim Solar Eajput origin. But in Multan 
the Langrial say that their ancestor was a Brahman Charan from Bikaner who was conveited by 
Sultan Samran. They originally settled in Eawalpindi ; thence they moved to Jhang, took some 
country from the Sial, and settled at Kot Kamalia in Montgomery, whence they spread over the 
Multan Idr. They derive their name from langar a kitchen,’’ because their ancestor used to 
keep open house to all the beggars and fagir& of the neighbourhood. 

The Nol and BhangU. — These appear to he among the earliest inhabitants of the Jhang 
district, and to he perhaps aboriginal. The Bhangu do not even claim Eajpiit origin ! The Nol 
held the country about Jhang and the Bhangu that about Shorkot when the Sial came to the 
district, hut they eventually fell before the rising power of the new comers. The Sialkot Bhangu 
say they came from Nepal, 

[ P. 227] The Kharral, Harral, and Marral. — The Kharral will he discussed separately with ^ the smaller 
agricultural tribes. The Harral claim to be descended from the same ancestor, Eai Bhupa, as the 
Kharral, hut by another son 5 and to he Punwar Eaiputs who came from Jaisalmer to Uchh, and 
thence to Kam’alia in the Montgomery district. Mr. Steedman says that in Jhang, where only they 
are found on the left hank of the Upper Chanab, tradition makes them a branch of the Ahirs, and 
that they are almost the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks and herds which they 
pasture in the central steppes, and being had cultivators. The Marral seem to have been once of 
far greater importance than now in the Jhang district, which is their home. They claim to be 
Chauhan Eajpdts by origin, and to have come to the Upper Chanab in the time of Akhar. They 
are a fine bold-looking set of men, hut with a had reputation for cattle-lifting, and are poor 
cultivators. 

The Hans, Khagga, Jhandir, &c.— These tribes will be found described under Shekh, as they 
claim Qureshi origit , though often classed as J ats. 

431. Jats of tlie western sub-montane. — The tribes which I shall ^next 
discuss are those of the foot of the hills west of Lahore; that is, of the Gujr^t, 
Guirtinwtila and Sifilkot districts. With them, however, I have included iu 
the Abstract the so-called Jat tribes of the Salt-range Tract ; for all the 
tribes of sufficient importance to be discussed separately that have returned 
themselves from this tract as Jats, are really Rajputs rather than Jats, the 
greater number of their members have returned themselves as^sueh, and they 
will he discussed under Rajputs. Such ai’e Dhanial, Bhakral, Janjua, and 
Manhfe. After these came the Mekan, Gondal, and Rdnjha, who ^belong to 
the Salt-range sub-montane and will also be treated as Rajputs. Then 
follow the true Jats, the Tarar, Varaich,-Chima, &c., whom I have endea- 
voured to arrange in order of locality from west to east. The Jats of ^ the 
Salt-range and of the great plains below it I have already described sufficient- 
ly in the preceding sections 427-S. But directly we leave the Salt-range 
behind us and enter the Lahore and Amritsar divisions—direetly, in fact, we 
come within the circle of Sikh influence as distinguished from mere political 
supremacy, we find the line between Jat and Rajput sufficiently clearly 
marked. The Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself Rajplit origin. 
But a Varaich does not say that he is now Rajput. He is a Jat and content 
to he so. The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism Rajputs were at a dis- 
count. The eq^uality of all men preached by Guru Govind disgusted the 
haughty R^ijputs, and they refused to join his standard. They soon the 
penalty of their pride. The Jats who composed the great mass of the Khalsa 

I 
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rose to absolute power, and tbe Eajput who had despised them was the 
peculiar object of their hatred. Their general policy led them to cut off su^jh 
poppy heads as had not sprung from their own seed ; and their personal feeling 
led them to treat the Efcljput, who as a native-born leader of the people should 
have joined them, and who would if he had done so have been a very import- 
ant element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. The 
old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence if not the 
virtual disappearance of the Rajput gentry in those districts where Sikh sway 
was most absolute. Thus the J ats we are considering are far more clearly 
marked off from the Rd,jputs than are those of the Western Plains where 
everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt-range Tract where everybody who is not an 
Arab or a Mughal calls himself a Rajput ; indeed there is if anything a 
tendency here to call those Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. 
Only on the edge of the group, on the common border line of tbe Sikh tract, 
the Salt-range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gondal, R^njha, and Tarar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. The first two I have decided 
to describe under Rajputs, the last under Jats ; but this is more a matter of 
convenience than of ethnic classification. The Jat tribes now to be considered 
are, except perhaps on the confines of the Gujranwala Jar, essentially agricul- 
tural, and occupy the same social position as do those of the Eastern Plains, 
whom indeed they resemble in all respects. 

The most extraordinary thing about the group of Jat tribes found in 
Sialkot is the large number of customs still retained by them which are, so far 
as I know, not shared by any other people. They will be found described in 
Mr. Roe'^s translation of Amin Chand^s History of Sidlkot^ and I shall notice 
one or two of them in the following paragraphs. Nothing could be more 
instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and limits of this 
group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal descent. Another 
point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of an ancestor Mai, which 
may perhaps connect this group of tribes with the ancient Malli of Multan. 
Some of their traditions point to Sindh j while others are connected with the 
hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes me as being one of exceeding 
interest, and I much regret that I have no time to treat it more fully. 

432. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane.— The figures for the tribe will he found in Ab- 
stract hTo. 74 on the next page.* I have already explained that the first seven tribes, which belong 
to the Salt-range and its vicinity, will he treated as and dircussed with Bajputs. 

The Tarar (No. 8). — ^This is the only one of the tribes to he here discussed of which any con- 
siderable number of the members have returned themselves as RajpAts, about half the Gfijranwala 
and nearly all the Shdhpur Tarar having adopted this course. The Tarar claim Solar Eajput origin, 
apparently from the Bhatti of Bhatner. They say that their ancestor Tarar took service with Mahmud 
Ghaznavi and returned with him to Ghazni j but that his son Lohi, from whom they are descended, 
moved from Bhatoer to Gujrdt whence the tribe spread. Another story dates their settlement from 
the time of Humaydn. They intermarry with Gondal, Varaich, Gil, Virk, and other leading Jat 
tribes of tbe neighbom’hood ; and they have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of 
thorn are still Hindus. They hold land on both sides of the Upper Chandb, about the junction and 
withm the boundaries of the three districts of Gujrat, Gdjranwala, and Shahpur. They are describ- 
ed as invariably lazy, idle and troublesome.^^ 

Ai — The Varaich is one of the largest Jat tribes in the Province. In 

Akbars fame they held two-tbirds of the Gdjrat district, though on less favourable terms than those 
^owed to the Gu 3 ars who held the renaainder • and they still hold 170 villages in that district. They 
have also crossed the Chanab into Glijranwala where they held a tract of 41 villages, and have 
spread along under the h^s as far as Ludhiana and Maler Kotla. They do not always even 
pretend to be Rajputs, hut say that their ancestor Dhfidi, was a Jat who came into India with 
Mahmud Ghaznavi and settled in Gujrat, where the tribe grew powerful aud partly dispossessed the 
original lords of soil. Another story is that their ancestor was a Sdrajbansi Bajpdt who 
came from Ghazni to Gu 3 rat j while according to a third account their ancestor was a descendant of 
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Karan who went from the c% of Kisrah to Dehli and was settled by Jalal-nl-din Pfroz Shah 
in whence the tribe moved some five centuries ago to Giijranwala. But there is little doubt 

that Gujrat was their first home^ and that their movement has been eastwards. The Wazirabad 
family of this tribe rose to importance under the Sikhs, and its history is narrated by Sir Lepel 
Griffin at pages 409 jEf of his FnnjiB Chiefs. They are almost all Musalnians, but retain all 
their tribal and many of their Hindu customs. They marry with the best local tribes. They 
appear to be knovVas Chiing or Yaraich indifferently in the Lahore district. 

The Sahi (No. 10). — The Sahi also claim descent from a Solar Rajput who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmud, and returned to found the tribe, settling on the Ravi near Lahore. They are found 
in any numbers only in Gujrat and Sialkot. They have, in common with the Sindhu and Chima of 
these'parts, some peculiar marrriage cutsoms, such as cutting a goat’s ear and marking their fore- 
heads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig of the Jhand tree {Frosopis 
spicigera) and so forth ; and they, like mo^t of the tribes discussel in this section, worship 
the Jhand tree. 


TheHinJra (No. 11).— The Hinjra of the Gtijranwala are a pastoral tribe, perhaps 
oi aboriginal extraction. They own 37 vJlages in Gujranwala which h ^ their home, hut have 
spread both east and west under the hills. They claim to be Saroha Rajputs, and that their 
ancestor Hinjrdno came from the neighbourhood of Hissar to Gujranwala and founded a city 
called Lskhah, the ruins of which still exist. Their immediate ancestors are Mai and Bhol, 
and they say that half their clans still live in the Hissar country. It would he interesting to 
know the names of these clan«, and to examine the alleged connection between the two sections 
of the tribe. In the Hissar Settlement Report it is «;tated that the Hinjraon Pachhadas^ trace 
their origin to a Saroha Rajpdt ancestor called Hinjraon. They are all Muhammadans in this 
district, though in other places Hindu Hinjraon Pachhadas are to be found.” Our^ figures 
show no Hinjra in Hissar, and only 30 in Sirsa ; hut they may have been returned as Hinjraon. 

The Chima (No. 12).— The CMma are one of the largest Jat tribes in the Punjab. They 
say that some 25 generations hack their ancestor Chima, a Chanh4n R^jplit, fled from Dehli 
after the defeat of Prithi Raj by Shahab-ul-din Ghori, first to Kangra and then to Amritsai*, 
where his son founded a village on the Beas in the time of Ala-ul-din Ghori. His grandson 
was called Rana Kang, and Dhol (the same name as among the Hinjra) ^ was the ancestor of 
their present clans. The Chima have the peculiar marriage customs described under the S£hi 
Jats, and they are said to be served by Jogis and not by Brahmans, both which facts point 
strongly to aboriginal descent. They are a powerful and united tnbe, hut quarrelsome. They 
are amd to marry within the tribe as well as with their neighbours. ^ Many of them are Musal- 
mans, but retain their old customs. The Nagara is one of their principal clans. They are most 
numerous in Sialkot, hut hold 42 villages in Gujranwala, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

The Bajwa (No. IS).*- The Bajwa or Bajju Jats and Rdjputs have given their names to the 
Baiwat or country at the foot of the Jammu hills in the SMlkot District. They say that they 
are Solar Rajputs and that their ancestor Raja Shalip was driven out of Multan in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi. His two sons Kals and Lis escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lfs went to 
Jammu and there married a Rajput bride, while Kals married a Jat girl in Pasrur. The d^cen- 
dauts of both live in the Bajwat, but are said to be distinguished as B5jwa Jats and Bajju 
Rainfits Another story has it that their ancestor Rai Jaisan was driven from Dehli by Rai 
Pitora and settled at Karbala in Sialkot. The Bajju Rajputs admit tbeir relationship with the 
Baiwa Jats The Bajju Rajputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Miialman girl could he turned into a Hindu for purposes of marriage, by temporarily buying 
her in an underground chamber and ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of 
this tribe dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from MultSn j and have 
several other singular customs resembling those of the Sahi J ats already described. They are 
almost confined to Sialkot, though they have spread in small numbers eastwards as far as 


Patiala. 

433. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane continued.— The Deo (No. 14).— The Deo 

aie uractically confined to the Sialkot District. They claim a very ancient origin hnt Rajput. 
The& ancestor’s name is said to be Mah^j, who came from the Saki jungle in Hindustan, 
and two of his sons were Aulakb and Deo who gave their names to two Jat tribes. ^ But anotnei 
story refers them to Raja Jagdeo, a Stirajbansi Rajpiit. They have the same marriage ^remony 
as the Sahi, and also use the goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour of their ance^ors, and 
have several very peculiar customs. They will not intermarry with the M5n Jats, with whom 
they have some ancestral connection. 

The Ghumman (No. 15). — The Ghumman claim descent from Rdja Malk^, a Lunar E4jput 
and orandson of Rija DaKp of Dehli, from whom are descended the Janjua Rajputs ot the Salt- 
ranse Tract One of his descendants Sanpal married out of caste, and his son Ghumman, who camr^ 
from MuMala or Malhiana in the time of Piroz Shah and took service in Jammu, founded the pre- 
sent tribe. This tribe worships an idol made of grass and set within a square drawn in the Qorxm 
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of the house at^ weddings, and they cut the goat’s ear and the Jhand twig like the Sahi Jats 
They also propitiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat’s head so that he shakes it oif* 
Tlioy are chiefly found in SMlkot, though they have spread somewhat, especially eastwards. 

The Kahlon (No. 16) .—The Kahlon claim descent from Raja Vikramajit of the Lunar line 
through Raja Jagdeo of Daranagar. Under his descendant Soli or Sodi they left Daranao>ar and 
settled near Batala in Gurdaspur, whence they spread into Sialkot. Their marriage customs are 
very similar to those of the Sahi Jats already described. They are almost confined to the southern 
poiiaon of the districts of Gurdaspur and Sialkot. They intermarry with Jat^ not with Rajputs 

The Sarai (No. 17). — The Sarai Jats are, so far as our figures go, chiefly found in Gurdasnur 
and Sialkot, though there are a few on the upper and middle Satluj also. I cannot identify these 
people with certainty. There are said to be Sarai Rajputs in Sialkot, who arc Bhattis descended 
from an ancestor called Sarai who settled in the Hafizabad t Ml. There can hardly be anv 
connection between them and the Sarais of the Kalhora family of Derah Ghazi Khan^whoare 
discussed under the head Shekh and who claim to be Qureshi. The Sarai are raid to be a well 
known Jat clan in Jalandhar and the neighbouring districts. Tod makes Sehrai the title of a 
race of Punw^r Rajpdts who founded a dynasty at Aror in Sindh on the eastern bank of the 
Indus, and « gave their name Sehl or Sehr as a titular appellation to the country and its 
“and its ^habitants tbe Sebms (See farther the Sara Jats of the ceBtral distri^ seefen 436 ) 
Ofae SMaiofGurdaspur 4,951 have entered themselves as tribe Sindhu, clan SartLi, and apn ear 
again m the Sindhu figures which will be discussed presently. 

j, Til® forays' 18).— The Gor4ya are said by one account to be descended from tho Sai-oha 
family of Lunar Rajputs, and to have come to Gujrdnwila as a nomad and pastoral tribe from 
SiTsa Another story is that they aro descended from a Sombansi R4jptit called Gur4va whose 
grandson Mai came from the Lakki some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is S 
Rana them founder came from the Jammu hills in the time of the Emperors. Tne\ ai-e now 
found m Gu 3 ranwala, Smlkot, and Gurddspur. They own 31 villages in G4jr4nw41a and are 
exceUent cultivatow, bemg one of the most prosperous tribes in the district. They haveth! 
same peouliM marr^e customs as the Sihi Jats already described. The word is said to 

(Poroax p%ctx) in Centeal India. They are sometimes said to L a clan 

tne JDJiiuon tanbe. 

Po L^Ike.— There are 1,454 Dhotar retmmed in our tables, of whom 1,428 are 

found in GmranwaK They are mostly Hmdus, and claim to be descended from a Solar R4to.4 

according to another story, from Ghazni some 20 generations 
^®Lodike are considered to be a clan of the Kharrals of the Montgomery diftrict who 
are described sepMately. In ^jranwala they are said to he of Solar Rdjpdt descent and to 
have come foom the Ravi, the Kharral head-q.uarters, to the Gdjr4nwala sLe ten KenaSto^ 
ago and led a pastoral and marauding life till reverses at the hands of the Virk forced them 
settle down and take to agriculture. They do not give their daughters to the local Jat tribes. 

The Chatta— Appear to he confined to GdjranwSla, in which district they hold 81 vUlaw, 
Md number 2^71 souls. They claim to be descended from Chatta,a grandson of Prithi E°a1 
toe Chauhan Kmg of Dehli, and brother of the ancestor of the Chfma. In the 10th 'Lnerati’on 
±rom Cha,ttoor, as otherwise Bteted, some 500 years ago, was Dahrn who came from Samhh^ to 
Moradahad, where toe hards of the Karnffl Chauhans still live, to the banks of the Chanab and 

District. They were converted to IsUm about 
1,600 A.D. They rose to considerable political importance under the Sikhs: and the history of 
their leading family is told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402 jf of his Panjdh Chiefs ^ ^ 

^ 4S4. Jate of the Sikh tract. — The group of Jats we have now to con- 

sider are the typical Jats of the Panjdb, including all those great Sikh Jat 
tobes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. They occunv 

Sf!f Satin], and the great SiS 

States of the Eastpn Plains. AU that I have said in the preceding sec- 

S any wish on the part of the Jats of 

the Kh^sato be a,ught but Jats, appUes here with still greater force. A 
bidhu claims indeed Eajput origin, and apparently with good reason. But 

Th title than Bhatti 

-Kajput. ihe only tnbe among this group of which any considerable 

numbem have returned themselves as Rdjputs are the Vi4,- and among 
Sfp? happened ouly in Gujrdnwdla, on the extreme outskirts of the 

r^'ii the backbone of the Panj^b by character and physique 

^ well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of great indepL 
denoe, industry, and agricultural skill, and eollekvely form® perhaps ti 
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finest peasantry in India. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports of this 
part of the country are often poor or even absent altogether, while much of 
[P. 280] the tract consists of Active States. Thus except regarding such tribes as 
have risen to political importance, I can give but scanty information. The 
Jats of the Sikh tract are essentially husbandmen, and the standard of 
agricultural practice among those at any rate of the more fertile northern 
districts is as high as is reached in any portion of the Province. I would call 
special attention to the'ciii-ious traditions of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes, 
an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. 

*P. 120- Abstract No. 75 on the opposite page* gives the distribution of the tribes 
21 so far as it is shown by our figures. I have airanged them roughly in the 
order to which they appear to occur from west to east. 

435. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. The Dhillon (No. 1).— The DhiUon is one of the 
largest and most widely distributed Jat tribes in the Province. Their head-quarters would appear 
from our ligures to be Giijranwala and Amritsar ; but they are found in large numbers along the 
whole course of the Satluj from Pirozpur upwards, and under the hills to the east of tho*e two 
disti’icts. The numbers returned for the Dehli District are curiously large, and I doubt somewhat 
whether they really refer to the same tribe. Like the Goraya they claim to he Saroha Rajputs 
by origin, and to have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have probably moved up the Satluj, 
and then spread along westwards under the hills. But another story makes them descendants of a 
Siirajhansi Rajput named Lu who lived at Kharmor in the Malwa, and held some office at the 
Dehli court. They are said to he dmded into tluee great sections, the Baj, Saj, and Sanda. 

The Virk (No. 2 ). — The head-quarters of the Yirk appear to be the Gujranwala and Lahore 
Districts, especially the former in '^\hich they own 132 villages. They claim origin from a Manhas 
Rajput called Yirak, who left Jammu and settled at Ghuchli in Amritsar | and in Gujranwala 
nearly a third of them have returned themselves as Rajputs, but they marry freely with the Jat 
tribes of the neighboimhood. They say that their ancestor Virak was descended from Malhan 
Nams (Mai again !) the founder of the Manhas tribe of Rajpitts, and was connected with the 
Rajas of Jammu. Leaving Parghowal in Jammu, he settled in Amritsar and married a Gil Jat 
girl. His descendants shortly afterwards moved westwards into GujranwMa. There arc three 
main sections of the tribe, the Jopur, Yachra, and Jau. The tribe rose to some political imi^ort 
ance about the end of last century, ruling a considerable tract in Gujrauwala and Lahore til . 
subdued by Ranjit Singh. ^ 

The Sindhu (No 3). — The Sindhu is, so far as our ligures go, the second Ian gest Jat tribe, 
being surpassed in numbers by the Sidhu only. Their head-quarters are the Amritsar and Lahore 
districts, but they are found all along the upper Satluj, and under the hills from Amhala in the 
east to Sfalkot and Gujranwala in the west. They claim descent from the Raghobansi branch of 
the Solar Rajputs tbreugh Ram Chandar of Ajudhia, They say that their ancestors were taken by 
or accompanied Mahmud to Ghazni, and returned during the thii’teenth century or in the reign of 
Piroz Shah from Afghanistan to India. Shortly afterwards they settled in the Manjha near 
Lahore. Some of the Sindhu say that it was Ghazni in the Deccan, and not in Afghanistan, from 
which they came ; while others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikaner. The Jalandhar Sindhu 
say that they came from the south to the Manjha some two or three centuries ago when the 
Pathans dispossessed the Manj Rajputs, and shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Jalandhar 
at the invitation of the Gils to take the place of the ejected Manj. Sir Lepel Griffin is of opinion 
that the real origin of the tribe is from North-Western Rajputaua. The political history of the 
tribe, ■which was of capital importance under the Sikhs, is gi\'en is great detail at pages 22o ff, 
and 417 to 42S of the same writer’s Fanjdh Chiefs, The Sindhu have the same peculiar 
marriage customs already described as iiractised by the Sabi Jats. The Sindhu of Karnal worship 
Kala Mahar or Kala Pfr, their ancestor, whose chief shrme is said to bo at Thana Satra in Sialkot, 
their alleged place of origin. 

The Bhular (No 4).— The Bhular, Her, and Man tribes call themselves asl or original ” 
Jats, and are said to have sprung from the or ‘^Matted hair ” of Mahadeo, whose title is 
Bhiila Mahadeo. They say that the Malwa was theh original home, and are commonly reckoned 
as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. But the bards of the Man, among 
which ti'ihe several families have risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Man and 
Blnilar and half the Her tribe of Rajputs were the earliest Hshatriya immigrants from Rajpiitana 
to the Pan jab. The head-quarters of the Bhular appear to be Lahore and Pirozpur, and^ the 
confines of the Manjha and Malwa • hut they are returned in small numbers from every division 
in the Panjab except Dehli, Rawalpindi, and Peshawar, from almost every district, and from every 
Native State of the Eastern T’lains except Dujana, Loharu, and Pataudi. 
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Tiie Man (No. 5).— The Man, the second of the asl Jat tribes, do sometimes claim, as has jiist 
been stated, Kajput ancestry ; and it is said that Thalcnr Eajpnts of the tribe are still to be 
found in Jaipur (see further Dalai in section 440). Several of the leading Sihh families^ belong 
to this tribe, and their history will be found at pages 177 to 183 and 807 to 314 of Sir Lepel 
Grifiin^s Chiefs. That writer states that there is “a popular tradition in the Pan jab 

** which makes all of the Man tribe brave and true.’^ The home of the Man is in the northern 
Malwa, to the east of that of the Bliular ; but they too are widely distributed, being found in every 
district and state of the Panjab ea^it of Lahore, especially in the northern districts and along the 
Satluj. Prom the fact that the Man both of Jalandhar and of Karnal trace their origin to the 
neighbourhood of Bhatinda, it would appear probable that there was the original homo of the 
tribe. 

The Her (No. 6).— The Her is the third of this group of tribes, and their home appears to 
lie north of the Satluj j indeed had not it been that I wished to keep the three together, I should 
have taken the Her with the Jats of the eastern sub-montane. They arc found however in con- 
siderable numbers under the hills from Anibala in the east to Gujrat in the west, and throughout 
the whole upper valley of the Satluj. Of the number shown, 5,812 were entered in my tables 
as Aher, of whom 2,786 were in Hushyarpur, hut I am informed that this is merely another way 
of spelling Her. Of course they returned themselves an Aher Jats, not as Aher or Ahir by caste. 
There is a %'’ery old village called Her in the Nakodar tahsU of Jalandhar which is still held by 
Her Jats, who say that they have lived there for a thousand years, in other words for an indefinite 
period. 

4S6. The Jat tribes Of the Sikh tract continued. The Buttar (No. 7). — The Buttararea 
small tribe found, so far as our figui’es go, chiefly on the Tipper Satluj. I am not quite sure that 
they are distinct from the Bhntta Jats of the Western Plains, which have been already described 
in section 429, or from the Buta of Hushyarpur to he described in section 438. They are said to 
be descended from a Surajbansi Edjpiit who came from the Lakki jungle and settled first in 
Gujranwala. 

The Odi (No. 8). — The Odi would appear from our figures to be confined to the Firozpur 
District. They appear to be a clan of the Dhariwdl tribe, as 8,715 of the 8,722 Odi in Pfrozpur 
and 787 more in Nahha have returned themselves as Dharfw41 Odi. They are shown in the 
Abstract under both headings. On the other hand the 890 Odi of Gujrdt have returned them- 
selves as Tarar Odi, as have 417 in Gtijranwala. 

The Bal (No. 9). — The Bal are another tribe of the Be4s and Upper Satluj, and are said to 
be a clan of the Sekbu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also said to 
have been a B4jpiit of royal race who came from Malwa. The name Bal, which is derived from 
a root meaning “ strength, is a famous one in ancient Indian History, and recurs in all sorts of 
forms and places. 

The Pannuil (No. 10) — claim Solar Rajput ancestry. They are chiefly found in Amritsar 
and Gurdaspur so far as our figures show ; but they also own five villages in Sidlkot. They say 
that their ancestors came from Ghazni » or according to another story, from Hindustan. 

The Mahal (No, ll)--is a small tribe which appear to he chiefly found in Jalardhar and 
Amritsar. Their ancestor is said to have been a Rajput from Modi in the Mdlwa. 

The A^ak (No. 12). — The bead-quarters of the Aulak Jats would appear to be in the 
Amritsar District ; hut they are found in the northern M41wa, as well as in the Manjha and west 
of the R4vi. They are said to be of Solar descent, und their ancestor Aulak lived in the Manjha. 
But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Ltii Lak, a Lunar Rajput. They are related 
to the Sekhu and Deo tribes, with whom they will not intermarry. 

The Gil (No. 13). — The Gil is one of the largest and most important of the Jat tribes. So 
far as oiu figures show, their head-quarters are the Lahore and Firozpur Districts j hut they are 
found all along the Beas and Upper Satluj, and under the hills as far west as Sialkot. Gil, their 
ancestor, and father of Shergil, the founder of another Jat tribe, was a Jat of Ragbobansi Rajput 
descent who lived in the Firozpur District ; he was a lineal descendant of Pirthi Pal, R4ja of Garb 
Mithila and a Waria Rajput, by a Bhular Jat wife. The tribe rose to some importance under the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 352 / of Griffin's Fanjdh Chiefs, 

The Si^ll and Barar ttlhfiS (Nos* 14—15). — The Sidhu, with its branch the Barar or 
Sidhu-Barar, is the largest and most important of the Jat tribes of the Panjab, for from it have 
sprung the great PhiUkian families of Patiala, hTabha, and Jind, and the Barar family of Faridkot. 
The Sidhu trace their origin to Jaisal, a Bliatti Rajput and founder of Jaisalmer, who was driven 
from his kingdom by a successful rehelUou and took refuge with Prithi Raj, Chauhan, the last 
Hindu King of Delili. His descendants overran Hissar and Sirsa and gave to the latter tract the 
name of Bhattiana. Among them was Khiwa, who married a Jat woman of the Ghaggar, and 
had by her Sidhu, the ancestor of the tribe. Sidhu had four sons, Devi, Bdr, Sur, and Riipach, 
and from Dh-^, the descendant of Bur, is sprung the Barar tribe. The pure Bhatfci Rajpiits of 
Bhattiana still admit their relationship with the Sidhu and Barar. The early history of the tribes 
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is tolvl iu Paiijab jRdjas s indeed the whole 

b^k IS a pohfacal hxstox-y 4mrSx4r^'^® leading minor families are noticed 

atpages 429to4|6of hi»Pa»W> CAie/s. .-on details of their early ancestry will be 

foxmd .at page 8 of the Hissai ^ ^ oi-iginal home of the tribe was the Mdlwa, 

and it IS stiU there that they me ronim othe^'^'- they have also spread across the 

Satliij into Laboie, " '■ " g:,iu,/ Rnvnv in fii Tbo Rarav wlio are shown in the 

Abstract have returned themselye.^a^S^^^^ tTi^ rest ^ states and, to the number of 4,220, 

T lin.vG Barar simply. Sidhu Barar 

aiiu Barar arc s>monymous ; u Pirozmir including the Grurgaou Bai Barar I 

cannot say. Moreover, 28 915 :‘Ons 2,358 iu IS^abha have returned their tribe 

as Sidhu and their clan as Barar, and are included m So?^ columns thus aimearW twice over in 

theAbstoact. Ml^ Brandreth thus describes the Barar of appealing twice o^ci m 

c Th^^ the same family as the Bajpiits 

‘ of Jaisalmer, where t leu origi , / * their ancestor was Sidhu, whose 

grandson was named ^®“®®. *^.®y indifiei-ently both Sidhu and Barar. 

"Either Barar or some descendant Ox hi^ migrated to Bhatinda' whence his ofenrin"' 
“spread over the p po^stS of a veTv largo tLVol 

" .Thtimbha aad Mallandh. The Chiefs of all these states belShbe^samo -amSv T h^ bS 

“of Sirsa who embraced Muhammadanism wore aho origin^,]!® 7^4 jtlatod to ^ 

“ Bar£rs, but theii- descent is traced to some common ancestor b^ore tlie timiFof Sidbu 

; The Barars are not equal to .^e other ^bes of Jats as ciSrators.'They %tr&ne. clothes 
and oonsidei themselsoi a nioi ^ y » j *, of them were desperate dacoits in former 

“ years, and aU the most notorious cnuunals of tte have been apprehended and 

“ brought to 3ustice under onr rtde were Baiais. Bcmate infanticide is said to have been practised 
“ among them to a great erfent • A *oU that a few years ago there was scarcely 

“ a young girl to he found in * nj » . This crime is said to have originated in a 

. nud tbonc^ of Xabhaby which his daughter was 

“ betrothed to a man of an infeii 1 . o o considered himself bound to complete the 

“marriage, subsequently enteied into an a^cement w^ all his tribe to put to death aU the 

“daughters that should he horn to them heieaftei, in ^ ^ 

disgrace occurring again. ..ax* 

“ Prom all accounts, fieen almost entirely discontinued of late 

“years, and I can detect no digerence now ^ 

111 the Barar villages and in villages^ inhahitcJ. dj othei castes ’’ 

The Dharlwai (No. yhaliwal for the name is spelt in all 

tlu-ee ways, are also said to he Bhatfa Bajputs, and to take their name from their nlaoe of ori<ritt 
Bdranagai-. Tliey say feat Akhiu; married the daughter of their Cbtef Mato Sa They are 
found chiefly on the Upper in the f^ile district to the west, their head-quarters ieing 

the north-ivestern corner of the Mah^a, or Ludhiana, f uozpnv ‘iiiri i-he^ ^rL'niTihicr narf<? of P^itialTi 
M, B«,nd,rth a«.rlj« tl.«j » splendid enlHv.tor., « 4 JSSiW pSS 

of the population of the tract. ^ 

TheSara(No. 17 ).— TheSaraJatsare, so farasourfigm. _ , . ,, ^ 

Mywa, in Ludhiana, Pariakot, and areS7 ' th®V also hive crossed the Stolnj 

into the fertfle district to the norrii-uest. T^ descended from a Bhatti Eajpilt 

who 13 generations ago left tneyialwa and settled m another tradition traces 

them to Raja Salon (? Sa-\a.ia )i ^ j};^- f„-x, ^^’cd m Jammu, and whose two sons Sara 

and Basra wore the eponymous ancestors of two Ja., tubes. I in.eg„™p tho* thev -ire distinct from 
the Sarai noticed under Jats of the western suh-montaue. Presume that they aie distinct tiom 

The Mangat (No 181. -The Mdngat would to be almott confined to 

Lddhiana and the adjoining portion information to giie about them, unless 

indeed they arc the same as the Man, described undoi Jats of eastern suh-moutane 

TheDWndsa (N 0 . 19 ).-:^peDhfadsa wo^^^^ Lildhiana, and 

the ad3ommg portion of Patiahi. They claim to he uo^cended from Saroha Bajpdts. 

TheyaBflM (No. 20).-The Gandhi seem to 

Mangat 3ust mentioned. About them also I ha\e no paiticularg to o-ive 

TheChahil (No.21).-^eChdhfl_appear tobojm^^^ Province. 

They are found in grealebt ® numerous in Amhala and Ludhidna, 

Amritsar, and Gurdaspur, and extend all ^ far west as Guirdnwala and Sialtot. 
It is said that Ba3a Agarsen Sura3baiisi had fom bons Clidhil^ Chluua. Cliima, and Sabi, and tlijit 
the four Jat tribes who • these Their original' home was Mdlwa, 

whence they migrat^ to the Pan3ab story their ancestor was a Tunwar 

Bdjpdt caUed ^^^3^ Bikh, ^ylio came the D^can and settled at Kahlor. His son Bfrsi married 
a Jat woman, settled at Mattx in the Malwa about the time of Akbar, and founded the tribe. 
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487. Jats of the eastern suh-montane.— The small group of Jats which 1 
shall next describe lie to the nortli o£ the Sikh Jats just discussed^ all along 
Tinder the foot of the hills from Ambala to Gurdaspnr. There is no definite 
line of demarcation between them and the Sikh J ats to the south or the J ats 
of the western snb-montane to the west ; and perhaps the only real distinction 
is that, speaking broadly, the first are Hindus, the second Sikhs, and the 
third Musalmans, though of course followers of all three religions are to be 
found in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the tribes I am about to notice, save that they have never enjoyed 
the political importance which distinguished the Sikh J ats under the Khalsa. 
Abstract No. 76 on the opposite page gives the figures for these tribes roughly 
arranged in order from west to east. Here again there is no confusion 
between Jats and Rajputs, though the reason of the precision with which 
they are distinguished is exactly the opposite of that already discussed in the 
case of the western sub-montane and Sikh Jats. In the Sikh tract the 
political position of the Jat was so high that he had no wish to be called 
Rajput : under the hills the status of the Rajput is so superior that the Jat 
has no hope of being called Rajput. The only one of these tribes of which 
any considerable number have I'eturned themselves as Jats as well as Rajputs 
is the Manj, and that only in Gurdaspur on the extreme confines of the tract. 
Then I shall consider with the Rajputs of the same name. In this tract the 
Settlement Repoi^ts are even more meagre than in the last ; and my informa- 
tion is correspondingly imperfect, 

438. The Jat tribes of the Eastern Sub-montane. The Randhawa (No. 2). — ^The 
Randhawa is a large and widely spread tribe whose head-quarters appear to be the Amritsar and 
Gnrdaspur districts, but who are also found in considerable numbers in Lahore, Jalandhar, 
Hushyarpur, and Patiala. Their founder Randhawa, a JMu or Bhatti Rajput, lived in Bikaner 
some seven centuries ago ; and Kaj jal, fifth in descent from him, migrated to Batd,la which had 
some time before been founded by Ram Deo another Bhatti, Here the tribe increased in numbers, 
possessed itself of a very considerable tract of country, and rose to some political importance. The 
history of the Randhawa family is fully detailed at pages 200 to 218 of the JPanjdb Chiefs. 
A few Randhawa have shown themselves also as Bhatti in Gdjranwala and as Virk in Pirozpur. 

The Kang (No. 3). — This tribe is found chiefly in the angle between the Beas and Safcluj, 
though they have crossed the latter river into Ambala and Pirozpur, and are apparently found 
in small numbers all along its banks and even on the Lower Indus. Their tradition is that they 
came from Garh Ghazni. They occupied a position of some cousiderable political importance in 
their own tract during the early days of Sikh rule. Mr. Barkley writes of the Jalandhar Kang : — 
Most of the Sikh Sardars of the Naked ar tahsil either belong to this tribe, or were connected 
with it by marriage when they established their authority there. Tara Singh G-heba {sio), who 
was their leader at the time of the conquest, was himself of this race and a native of Kang on 
the Satluj, where it is said that eighteen Sardars at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in theii- separate jdgirs on both sides of the 
river,’^ The Kang are said to claim descent from the Solar Rajputs of Ajudhia through their 
ancestor Jogra, father oi' Kang. 

The Sohal (No. 4). — The Sohal are said to be of Cbauhan Rajput origin, their ancestor Sohal 
belonging to the family of Mabag. They appear to lie to the north of the Kang, close up under 
and even among the hills ; but they are also found along the Satluj, though in smaller numbers. 

The Bains (No. 5). — The head-quarters of the Bains appear to be in Hushyarpur and 
Jalandhar, though they have spread westwards even as far as Rawalpindi, and eastwards into 
Ambala and the adjoining Native States. They say that they are by origin Janjua RajpAts, 
and that their ancestor Bains came eastwards in the time of Piroz Sh^h. Bains is one of the 36 
roy^ families of Rajputs, but Tod believes that it is merely a sub-division of the Sdryabansi 
section. They give their name to Baiswara, or the easternmost portion of the Ganges- Jamn a 
dodh. The Sardars of Alawalpur in Jalandhar are Bains, whose ancestor came from Hushyarpur 
to J alia near Sarhind in Ndbha some twelve generations ago. 

The Buta (No. 6). — The Bdta are, as far as our figures go, confined to Hushyarpur. I have 
no information regarding them, and am not at all certain that they are distinct from the Bhutta 
of the Western Plains (section 429) and the Buttar of the Sikh tract (section 436), 
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The Ithwal (No. 7). — Tlie Tthwal or Uthwal seem to be found chiefly in Ambala, Lddhi^nah, 
Jalandhar, and the adjoining territory of Patiala. But unless two distinct names have been 

confused, they have a curiously large colony in Dehli, which appears to^ be ^completely separated 

from that of Ambala. They are said to be descended from a Surajbansi Rajput called Maharaj 
who received the niclcname of Unthwal from his love for camel-riding ! 

439. The Jats of the south-eastern districts. — The last group of Jat tribes 
that I have to discuss is that which occupies the J aiuna districts^ Jind^ 
Eohtak^ and Hissar. They call themselves Jat not Jat^ and are the same 
people in evexy respect as the Jat of the Jamna-Ganges dodh and the lower 
Jamna valley^ differing however in little save religion from the great Sikh Jat 
tribes of the Mdlwa ; though perhaps the latter^ inhabiting as they do the 
wide unirrigated plains of the central States^ are of slightly finer physique 
than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The eastern J ^ts are almost 
without exception Hindu^ the few among them who are Musalmdn being 
kixown as Mula or unfoi'tunate/*^ and dating their conversion almost without 
exception from an ancestor who was taken as a hostage to Dehli and there 
forcibly circumcised. Indeed these men were not unfrequently received back 
into caste on their return from captivity^ and their descendants are in this 
case Hindus, though still known as Mula. Their traditions show them to 
have come nj) either from Bikaner and Eajputana, or northwards along the 
Jamna valley, and very few of them appear to have come from the Pan jab to 
the Jamna. The Jats of GurgSon indeed still look upon the Raja of Bhartpur 
as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an impression on 
their minds that old men still I'efer to it as the fara from which they date 
events. 

The J it of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than the 
Sikh Jat ; and that, chiefly because his women assist him so largely in the 
field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour whether light or heavy, except 
ploughing for which they have not sufficient strength, and sowing which is 
under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confined to the made sex. 
Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass into the Sikh tract, 
women cease to perform the harder kinds of field-work, even among the Jats ; 
while in the Musalmfo districts they do not work at all in the fields. So 
essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and so especially is he the husbandman 
of these parts, that when asked his caste he will quite as often reply zaminddr [P. 234] 
as Jat, the two names being in that sense used as synonymous. The social 
standing of the J^lt is that which the Gujar, Ahiv, and Ror enjoy; in fact 
these four castes eat and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes 
who practise hauwa or widow-marriage, a good deal ]:>elow the Rajput, but 
far above the castes who grow vegetables, such as Ardin and Mali. If the 
social scale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Banyas, who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly J^it despises 
the money-grubbing Banya, and all other castes and tribes agree with him. 

In the extreme south-eastern corner of the Panjdb the J ats who have 
come in from the noi’th and west, from Rajputana and the Panjab, are known 
as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jit tribes of the neighbourhood 
who are collectively called Hele, the two sections abstaining from intermarriage 
and having in some respects diffei’ent customs- In Sirsa again, that meeting 
place of races, where the Bagri J it from the Bikaner prairies, the Sikh Jat 
from the^Malwa, and the MusalmSn Jat from the Satluj valley, meet the Jit 
of Hissar, the last are distinguished as Dese and the Musalm&n Jats as 
Pachhade or western ; but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in 
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theii’ respective homes. There the superiority o£ the Sikh and Dese Jats over 
the stunted B%ri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Satlui is most 
strikingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Dehli, Rohtak, and 
Kama], and indeed of the other land-owning castes who have for the most 
part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known as Dehia and 
Haiilania. I quote the following passage from my Settlement Report of 
Karnal and Pfoiipat : — 

• 1 The Deliias are called after a Jat tribe of that name, with its head- quarters about Bhateanw 
1 1? originally come from Bawdna near Dehli. The HauUnia faction is headed by 

• the (irliacwal or Malak Jats, u'hose head-quarters are Dher-ka-Ahulaiia in G-ohana, and who were 
owing to their successful oiipo^ition to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jats in these parts. 
Some one of the Emperors called them in to assist him in coercing the Mandahar Rajputs, and 
thus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jdts, growing powerful, became jealous of tbe 
supremacy of the Ghatwals and joined the Mandahars against them. Thus the country side was 
^ded into two factions ; the Gujars and Tagas of the tract, the Jaglan Jats of thapa N'aiiltha, 
and the Latmar Jats of Rohtak joining the Dehias, and the Huda Jats of Rohtak, and most of 
^^pe Jats of the tract except the Jaglans, joining the Haulaiiias. In the mutinv, disturbances 
' took place in the Rohtak district between these two factions, and the i^Iandahars'" of the Nardak 
'*' ravaged the Haulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing my zails I had to alter my 
‘^proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included with Haulanias, and 
“ which objected in consequence. The Dehia is also called the Jat, and cccasionaUy the Mandahar 
faction, Even Sir H. EUiott seems to have been unaware of tbe existence of these factions. The 
'' Jats and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to consider each other, ti*ihally speakino-, 
as natural enemies ; and I have often been assured by Jats, though I do not believe it, that the^v 
" would not dare to go into a Rajput village at night.’^ " 

Mr. Maconachie quotes a Dehli tradition which makes two brothers from 
Raji^utfina called Mom and t-om the respective ancestors of the Hanlfinia 
Rajputs of the dodb and the Haulfinia Jats of Rohtak. 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts, the distinction between J^t and 
Rajput is definite and well-marked, the J at always practising and the R^iput 
always abstaining from hnrewa j though I do not think that here a family 
could raise itself from the former to the latter caste by discontinuing the 
custom, as would appear to be possible elsewhere. The figures for the tribes 
"P I’S ^ % consider are given in Abstract No. ? 7 on tbe opposite page,®* tbe 

■' ■ tribes being roughly arranged from north to south down the Jamna valley, 
and then westwards along the southern border of the Province. The last five 
tribes will be considered under Rajputs ; and they are shown in this abstract, 
not because they are returned as Jats especially in this pai-t of the Panj^b, but 
because the Rajput tribes to which they belong will be discussed under tbe 
head of Rajputs of the Eastern Plains. The tribes in this group are neither so 
large nor so important as those of the Sikh tracts, and in many eases T have 
little or no information to give concerning them. There" seems a great 
tendency in these parts to split up into small clans, retaining the tradition of 
common tribal descent, but commonly using the name of the clan and not of 
the tribe. 

440. The Jat tribes of the South-Eastern Districts. The Ghatwal (No, 1).— This is the 

only one of the tribes now under consideration who trace their origin from Ghar Ghazni ,* and even 
they place that city in the Deccan and not in Afghanistan. They claim descent from Saroha 
Rajputs. Their head-quarters are at Ahulana in the Gohaiia iaJnil of Rohtak, and they occupy 
the country between it and the Jamna, being numerous in the north of Dehli and the south of 
Karnal. I suspect that our figures for Rohtak are considerably under the truth, Ahulana is said 
to have been founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Haiilania faction already 
mentioned. The Ghatwal are often called Malak, a title they are said to have obtained as 
follows; — 

^ “ In the old days of Rajpui^ascendancy the Rajputs would not allow Jats to cover their heads 
with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes, nor to put a crown {mor) on the head of their 
“bridegroom, or a jewel in their women’s noses. They also used to levy seignorial rights 
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Abstract No. 77, showing the Jat Tribes [p. 
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from Tirgin brides. Even to this day Ha jpdts will not allow inferior castes to wear red clothes or 
ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghatw^ls obtained some successes over the Haindts 
especially over the Mandahars of the doab near Deoban and Manglaur, and over those of the 
near Kalanaur and Dadri^ and removed the obnoxions prohibitions. They thus acquired the tSle 
oiMalah (master) and a red turban as their distinguishing mark : and to this dav a Tnf ijin+n « 
red pagri is most probably a Ohatwal.^^ ^ 

Mr. Eanshawe says that the title is a mere nickname conferred by a Malik or chief called Rai 
Sal 5 yet in Rohtak they appear generally to be called Malak rather than Ghatwal, and perhans 
this is the cause of the smallness of the Rohtak figures, though I ordered the two nam^es to be taken 
together. Who the Ghatw£ of Bah^walpur are, I cannot explain. I may notice that there ar- 
in several parts of India, and especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes of low-class 
Rajputs called Ghatwals, who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition of defendino* the 
ghdU or passes in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make prsedatory incursions into 
the plains below. 


The Dagar (No. 2).— The I)%ar are numerous in Dehli and Gurg^on and there is a small 
colony in Rohtak. I have no information concerning them. 

The Jakhar and Sangwan (Nos. 3 and 14f).— These tribes are said to be descended from a 
Chauhan Rdjpdt.. only 20 generations back, who came from Bikaner, and whose four sons founded 
the Jakhar, Sangwan, Piru, and Kadian Jats, for the last two of which I do not show separate 
figm’es as they are of but little importance. The Sangwan are most numerous in Jind and Hissar 
though there is a small colony of them in Rohtak also ; while the Jakhar are almost confined to 
Gurgaon and the adjoining Jhajjar tahsil of Rohtak. 


The Sahrawat (No. 4).— The Sahrawat claim to be descended from Sahra, a son or grandson 
of Raja Anangp^l Tdnwar, They are almost confined to Dehli, Gurgaon, Rohtak^ and the 
adjoining Patiala territory. In Rohtak their settlement dates from some 25 generations back. 

The Dehia (No. 5).— This is the tribe which has given its name to the Dehia faction men 
tioned in section 439. They are found on the north-eastern border of the Sampla and the adioinino- 
portionof the Sunpat of Rohtak and Dehli. They claim to be descended from a Chauhan 
Rajpdt named M4nik Rai by a DhankarJdt woman. This is probably the Manik Rai Chauhan 
who founded Hansi. Another account makes their ancestor Dhadhfj, son of Haria Harpal son of 
PritHRdia, The Dehia is one of the 36 royal feibes of Eajpiits, whose original home was about 
the confluence of the Satluj with the Indus. They are probably the Dahise of Alexander. 

The Golla (No. 6).— The Golia or Gawilia are a very curious tribe. They declare that thev 
were originaUy Br Ahmans who lost caste by inadvertently drinking Uquor placed outside a distiller’s 
house in large vessels (gnl). The Local Br^ihmans apparently admit the truth of this storv ’ Thev 

nowmtermarry with Jits, but not with the D£gar or Salankij for while they were til 

latter were their clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all Jit tribes 
would give them their dai^hters to wife, and so have been adopted as 2^^<^^^•-brethren Thev came 
^m Indor to Rohtak some 30 generations ago. They are only found in Rohtak and Kamil 
The scattered entries probably refer to a few Gwilas or Ahfrs who have been returned as Jits. 

The Bathl (No. 7). — The wordRith is used in Sirsa as synonymous with Pachhiiis +« .lonn+a 
Mu^hnin Jats or Rijpdts from the Satluj. It is said to mean “ strong-handed ” or ‘eahardast 
In Rohtak, however, there IS a distinct Rithi tribe of Jits who claim to be hv oriein Tinwar 
Rajputs, and are among the oldest inhabitants of the tract. They are descended from I brother S 
the ancestor of the Rohal and Dhankar Jats, and the three tribes do not intermarry. Thev are 
found m Dehlia,nd GTOgaon as well as in Rohtak, and apparently in Lddhiina, thouehYis 
perhaps doubtful whether these last are the same tribe. ^ > gn w is 


[P. 286: 


to be very numerous in Dehli, and to be found also 
in Rohtak and Patidla. I have no information regarding them. 

.The Dalai (No. gV-l^Uanot^^^ the great RoMak tribes, and is found also in the 
a(^oming temtom of Debh, Hissir and Jind. They claim to be descended from a Rithor Riindt 
who settled m Rohtak and mam^ a Bargdjar Jit woman some 30 generations back. By hM he 

had four sons from whom the Dalai, Deswil, Min, and Sewig (? Sewal) Jits have sprLg and 
not mtemarry But compare the accoiit of the origin of the Min^Yto 

tot™Skge^'afaL'o ' “ prohibition^ against 


The Ahlawat (No. 10).— The Ahliwat are said to he descended from a Chauhin Eiiwit 
who came from Simhhar in Jaipur some 30 generations ago. Prom him sprang the A^^* 

“termarry. The tribe is found in Rohtak, DeMi 
and Kamal. Its members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deb. ^ 

The Deswal (No. ll).-*The Deswdl or ^*men of the country ” are, as already stated snrmie* 
^om^the same stock as the Dalal.^ They are most numerous in Rohtak, Gurgaon ^d Karna? Tn 
Mewar and Ajmer, Musalm£n R^jpdts are called Deswal, and are hardly recognised as Rdjpflts,* 
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TheDliankar(No. 12). — I have said that the Dhankar are of the same stock as the Rathi. 
They are almost confined to Jliajjar in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothing more than a local clan of 
the Rathi tribe. 

The Phogat (No. 13). — This tribe possesses some importance in Jind, and has spread into the 
neighbouring portions of G-nrgaon and Rohtak. The only fact I have concerning them is that they 
win not intermarry with the Deswill ; but the reason is not explained, 

The Sangwan (No. 14). — The Sangwana re descended from the ancestor of the Jakhar already 
mentioned. Their head-quarters are in Jind ; but they are also found in Rohtak and Hiss^r. 

The Pawania (No. 15). — The Pawania are a Hissar tribe who are also found in Rohtak, Sirsa, 
Jind, and the detached portion of Patiala and, curiously enough, in Ambala, I have no information 
to give regarding them. 

The Bahniwal (No. 16). — The Bahniwal are found chiefly in the Hissar division and Patiala. 
They are also found on the Lower Satluj in Montgomery, where they have probably returned them- 
selves as Bhatti Rajpflts, which they claim to be by descent. Mr. Purser says of them ; — In 
" numbers they are weak ; but in love of robbery they yield to none of the tribes,” They gave much 
trouble in 1857. In the 15th century the Bahnfwal held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner 
was then divided. 

The Nain (No. 17). — The Nain are chiefly found in the detached portions of Patiala, but 
have spread into Hissar and Dehli. I have no information regarding them. 

THE EAJPtTT (CASTE No. 2). 

441. The Rajputs of the Panjab. — ^The distiibution of the Rg,jputs 
* P. and allied races is shown in Abstract No. 71, page 219.* I do not propose 

98-9. to enter into any detailed description or discussion of the Rajput. He is 

much the same all over Northern India, and more has been published about 
him than about any other Indian caste. The great authority is Tod^s 
BdJdstMnj while both Elliott and Sherring give much useful information. 
I have already expressed in sections 422-3 my views as to the identity of the 
Jat and Rajput stock as it stands at present, and how the Rajputs merely 
consist of the royal families of that stock. I might indeed have gone further, 
and have said that a tribe of any caste whatever which had in ancient times 
possessed supreme power throughout any fairly extensive tract of country, 
would be classed as Rajput, It seems to me almost certain that some of the 
so-called Rajput royal families were aboriginal ; and notably the Chandel. 
How the aborigines of the Nepal Himalayas rose to be Kshatriya is well told 
by Hodgson in his Essay on the Military Tribes of Nep^l. He points out 
that when the Brahmans were driven up into the hills by the advancing tide 
of Mahomedan conquest, they wedded with the aboriginal women whom they 
found there. But to render this possible it was necessary to conciliate the 
people among whom they had come to dwell ; and they called their first 
converts among them Kshatriya, while to their own offspring by the hill 
women they gave not only Kshatriya rank and privileges, but Brahminical 
patronymics- 

Prom these Wo roots mainly sprang the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 
ramifled tribe of Khas — originaRy the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, but now the 
proud title of the Kshatriya or military order of Nepal. Thus too the key to the anomalous 
nomenclature of so many stirpes of these military tribes is to he sought in the nomenclature of the 
sacred order.” And even now in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism, and of the 
efforts of Brahmans in MghofiSce to abolish the custom, the Khas still, insist that ** the fruits of 
“ commerce (for marriage is now out of the question) between their females and males of the 
sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title,^^ 
So again, when the Rajput immigrants from the plains took aboriginal women in concubinage 
(and concubinage among the hiU people is for aU purposes of legitimacy and inheritance the same as 
marriage), they were permitted to give their children so begotten the patronymic title only, not 
** the rank of Kshatriya. But their children again, if they married for two generations with the 
" Khas, became pure Khas, or real Kshatriyas in point of privilege and rank though no longer so in 
name. They were Khas, not Kshatriya, and yet they bore the proud title cognominal of the 
martial order of the Hindus, and were in the land of their nativity entitled to every prerogative 
** which Kshatriya birth confers in Hindustan ” 

K2 
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A reference to my description of the Kanets of onr^ hills will show that 
something of the same sort has gone on in the Panjab Him£layaSj though 
necessarily in a much lower degree, since here the Aryan and not the aborigine 
was predominant ; and the description of the Hill K^iputs, and still more of the 
Thakars and Rfithis, which will be found in this section under their respective 
headings, will show how, if the Turanian is not as in Nepal admitted to 
Kshatriya rank, it is at any rate impossible to draw any line among the Aryan 
races, all above which shall be E^jputs and all below it non-ESjputs. As the 
Hdngra proverb runs”~^^ In the seventh generation the Ghirathni becomes a 
queen.” 

The Edjplits of the Panj^b are fine brave men, and retain the feudal [?. 237] 
instinct more strongly developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, the 
tribal be a<ls wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of 
the integrity of their communal property in the village lands, seldom admit- 
ting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their strongest 
characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of their E^jpfithood. 

They are lazy and poor husbandmen and much prefer pastoral to agricultm'al 
pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as derogatory and upon the actual 
operation of ploughing as degrading j and it is only the poorest class of 
Edjput who will himself follow the plough. They are, in most parts of the 
Panjdb plains, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession ; but they exercise then- 
calling in a gentlemanly way, and there is certainly honour among ESjput 
thieves. 

442. The Rajput tribes of the Panjah. — The Eaipfits of the Panj^ may 
be broadly divided into four groups, each of which I shall discuss^ separately 
in the following paragraphs. First come the E^jpfits of the Dehli Territory 
and Jamna valley, for the most part belonging to the two great tribes of 
Chauh^n and Tunwar which gave Dehli its most famous dynasties. Next 
come the E^jputs of the river valleys of the Western Plains, many of them 
hardly or not at all to be distinguished from Jats, and belonging for the most 
part to the Bhatti of Jaisalmer and Bikaner, and their predecessors the 
Punwfir. The third group is the Edjpiits of the western hills including the 
Salt-range Tract, comprising both dominant tribes of proud position such as 
the Janjua and mongrel Edjputs from the Jammu hills, and descendants either 
of the Yfidubansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythical ESja EasSlu 
of Si^ilkot so famous in Panj^b folklore, or of a group of tribes, apparently 
of Punwtir origin, which now hold the hills on either bank of the Jahlam. 
Finally we have the E&jputs of the Kdngra hills of whom the Katoch may 
be taken as the type, so ancient that their very origin and advent to their 
present abodes are lost in the past ; and the Eajputs of the lower hills which 
fringe the Panj^b Himalayas. With the E^jputs I take the Thakar and 
E^thi who are lower grades of Efijputs rather than separate castes, and 
the Edwat whose position is still more difficult of definition. It will 
be noticed that I do not mention the ESjputs of the Sikh tract, of the 
central districts, and of the Phtilkian States of the Eastern Plains. As a 
fact they are few, and the few there are are unimportant. Nor have^ I men- 
tioned the Edjputs of the frontier districts, for here again they are insignifi- 
cant both in numbers and importance. The reason why the Efijput disappear 
before the Sikh, the Pathdn, and the Biloch I have already explained in 
section 422. Abstract No. 71, on page 219,* shows the distribution of « p_ 
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There only the ruling families are E^jpufc, the mass of the peasantry 
consisting of Kanets or Ghiraths^ if indeed these last can be sepai'ated at 
all from Rathis and Rawats. In the Dehli division and Rohtak the J at has 
largely taken the place of the Rajput ; but such Rajputs as there are are 
Rajputs in very deed. In the Multan division the number of Rajputs re« 
tuimed is very large ; but I have already shown how large a proportion of 
them should more properly be classed as Jats^ if indeed any distinction can 
be drawn between the two. 

443. Tribal statistics for Rajputs. — The figures for tribes will be given under the respective 
groups to which they belong. They are more than usually inaccurate, partly because a Rajput is 
so difficult of definition, but still more because the Rajputs are divided into a few great tribes or 
royal races as they are commonly called, the &uls of the Rajput annals, and each of these tribes 
again into innumerable local clans or sachi or gots» Almost every Rajpdt will refer himself 
rightly or ^vrongly to some one of the great Tculs, as well as state the local clan to which he beyond 
all doubt belongs j and thus we have members of the same clan and descendants of the same 
ancestor returning themselves as belonging to different tribes, while multitudes of persons appear 
twice over in the Abstracts, first under their tribe or lcu% and again nnder their clan or got. 

It must be remembered that such of the figm’es as are shown for Rajput tribes in the 
Abstracts of the following pages under the head Jat, refer to people who have returned themselves 
as Jat by caste^ and Bhatti, Ghauhan, and so forth by tribe. In the great majority of cases this 
latter entry represents mere traditional origin, rather than that the people in question actually 
claim that they are Bhatti or Ghauhan at the present moment. In many -eases they have returned 
their Jat tribe as well. Abstract No. 78 below gives the numbers entered for various tribes under 
Jat and Rajput, respectively, and shows how estenswcly this sort of entry has been made. 

Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Bajput. 


JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 


CnANs. 

Bbitish Teebitobt. 

Native States. 

Jats. 1 

Rajpiits. 

Jats. 

Rajputs, 

Bagri ... ... 

3,519 

11,141 

2,251 

908 

Bhakral 

4,863 

5,144 

13 

3,378 

Bahniwal 

9,411 

43 

1,967 

... 

Bhatti ... 

94,665 

204,569 

1,193 

38,262 

Bhutta 

20,431 

4,891 

2,108 

194 

Chhadhar ... ... ... 

26,387 

16,435 

17 

1,311 

Ghauhan 

27,109 

145,195 

3,550 

18,831 

Bhanial ... 

10,026 

4,3SS 

*• • 

... 

Dhudhi 

I 12,315 

7,649 

1,087 

113 

Gondal 

47,276 

43,220 

325 

10 

Janjua 

8,419 

38,oo2 

15 

11 

Joya 

12,838 

25,301 

... 

5,262 

Kharral 

18,582 

14,242 

237 

2,042 

Khfclu 

3,337 

12,724 

254 1 

608 

Khokhar 

42,110 

45,731 

221 

9,649 

Langah 

9,083 

2,348 

59 

1 

jVIahal 

6,598 

118 

1,032 

721 

Mandahar ? 

1,827 

14,693 

5,312 

2,637 

Manhas | ... 

6,570 

49,424 

15 

216 

Manj 

2,654 

26,309 

1 

2,676 

Mokan 

3,157 

5,968 

... 

... 
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Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput- 

concluded. 


JOINT LIST OP JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 


CliANS, 


Punwar 

Eanjha 

Kathi 


Tunwar 

Tarar 

Virk 


Bbitish Tbeeitoet. 

Jats. 

Rajptits. 

16,959 

10,903 

13,673 

53,151 

7,490 

30 

6,046 

17,093 

12,868 

2,809 

76,957 

218 

12,638 

18,925 

35,627 

35,919 

4,228 

7,118 

2,963 

17,484 


Native States. 


Jats. Eajp'dts, 


axe divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confined to the- 
DeHi territory, at least as Rijputs proper, and are roughly arranged in order 
from north to south down the Jamna valley, and then westwards through 
Rohtak and Hissd,r. The last four tribes carry on the series through Patiala, 
Krozpur, and Gujranwala, and connect the R^iiputs of the Eastern with those 
of the Western Plains. The first group belongs chiefly to the great royal 
of the Rdipdts who, occupying the Dehli territory, have not as a rule 
superseded their old tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often 
the case in the west of the Panj^b. The great majority of them are descend- 
ants of the Tunwar and Chauhfin dynasties of Dehli, Their local distribution 
is fairly well marked, the Tunwar lying to the north-west of the first group, 
and shutting off the Jat Tribes of the Central Plains from the Rajputs of the 
Dehli territory, their line being broken only, I believe, by the Chauhg,n colony 
on the Ghaggar of the Hissfir border. Next to them come the Chauh^in, 
Mandahfir, and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the R^iwat, Gaurwa, Bargdjar, 
and JMu of Dehli and Gurgdon, followed by the J^tu, themselves Tunwar, 
and the Bagri of Hiss^ix. The Punwar colony of Rohtak will be discussed 
with the Rajputs of the Western Plains. The Jats who are shown in the 
Abstract on the next page* are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who have * p_ 
returned a real Jat tribe and have been shown under that tribe among Jats, 136-37, 
but have also entered the R^ijput tribe from which they claim to be descended, 
and are thus entered under that head also. The Rdjput of these parts is a 
true R^ijput. Living in the shadow of Dehli, the capital of his ancestral 
dynasties, he clings to the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for 
little other occupation is left him j but he cultivates badly, for his women are 
more or less strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plough, and will always employ hired 
ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle-grazier and as 
great a cattle-thief. His tribal feeling is strong, and the heads of the village 
or local group of villages have great influence. He is proud, lazy, sometimes 
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turbulent, but generally with something more of the gentleman about him 
# p. than we find in the more rustic Jat. Abstract No. 79 on the opposite pao-e* 
136-37. gives the distribution of these tribes. 

445. The Rajput tribes of the Eastern Plains. The Tunwar (No. 4).— The Tdmvar 
although a sub-division of the Jadubansi, is generally reckoned as one of the 36 royal tribes of 
Rajputs. It furnished India with the dj-nasty of Vikramaditya, the beacon of ‘later Hindu 
chronology, and Dehli with its last Indian rulers, Anangpal, the last Tunwar Raja, abdicating in 
favour of his Chauhan grandchild Pirthi Raj, in whose time the Musas mans conquered North- 
Western India. An early Anangpal Tunwar founded in 792 A.D. the city of Dehli on the 
ruins of the ancient Indrapat, and his dynasty ruled there for three and a half centuries. It is 
therefore ^ natural that the Tunwar should he‘ found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Province, 
In Dehli itself, indeed, they are less numerous than might have been expected. But thev are 
exceedingly numerous in Amhala, Hissar, and Sirsa. The name being a famous one, many" Raj- 
puts of various tribes which have no real connection with the Tunwar have returned it. Thus 
1,200 men ^ in Karnal are returned as Chauhan Tunwar, who are probably Chauhans. So in 
RawalpiniR 1,939 men are shown as Bhatti Tunwar, though here the confusion is more excusable, 
being justified by origin though not by modern usage. The figures are of course shown twice over 
in each case. The figures for Tunwar Jats probably represent nothing more than traditional 
origin. Half the number are in Gurgaon, where there is a considerable settlement of Tiinwar 
Rajpdts. 

The Tunwar are the westernmost of the great Rajput tribes of the Eastern Panjab. When 
ejected from Dehli they are said to have settled at Pun<h'i in Karnal, on the Amhala border and 
once the seat of the Pundir, and thence to have spread both north and south. They now occupy 
Hariana^ or the greater part of the Hissar district, and stretch across Karnal and the south of 
Patiala into the west of the Amhala district, separating the Chauhan and other Rajputs who hold 
the Jamna districts to the east of them from the great Jat tribes of the Malwa which Ue to their 
west. There is, however, a Chauhan colony to the north-west of them on the Lower Ghaggar in the 
Hissar district and Patiala. The Jatu of Hariana are a Tunwar clan. 

The Chauhsii (No. 2).— The Chauhan is one of the Agnikula tribes and also one of the 36 
royal families. Tod caRs them the most valiant of the whole Rajpdt race, and to them belonged 
the last Hindu ruler of Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Dehli, Ajmer 
and Sambhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. After their ejectment from Dehli they are 
said to have crossed the Jamna to Sambhal in Muradabad, and there still dwell the genealogists 
and bards of the Chauhan of the .Nardak of Karnal and Ambala. This tract, the ancient Kuruk- 
shetr or battle-field of the Kauravas and Pandavas, is still occupied very largely by Rajputs ; 
in the Tvest by the Ttinwar, themselves descendants of the Pandavas, hut for the most part by the 
Chauhan whose central village is Jundla in Karnal, and who occupy all the country lying im- 
mediately to the east of the Tunwar tract in Amhala and Karnal and the adjoining parts of Patiala, 
Nahha, and Jind, All this country was held by the Pundir Rajputs tiR the Chauhan came over 
from Sambhal under Rana Har Rai some 20 generations ago, probably in the time of Bahlol Lodi, 
and drove the Pundir across the Jamna. The Chauhan appear from our figures to be numerous 
tbroughout the remaining districts of the Debli and Hissar divisions and in Gujranwala, Efrozpur, 
Rawalpindi, and Shahpur. But Chauhan being perhaps the most famous name in the Rajput 
annals, many people who have no title to it have shown themselves as Chauhan. In Karnal 1,520 
Pundir, 850 Punwar, 1,200 Tunwar, 6,300 Maudahar, and some 900 of other tribes have shown 
themselves as Chauhan also. In Shahpur 6,700 persons are returned as Gondal Chaulian, and this 
accounts for the so-caRed Chauhans of this district. The Jat Chauhans, too, are probably for the 
most part Jat tribes of aReged Chauhan origin. Thus among the Jats, in Giijrauwala 2,200 Cliima 
and nearly 1,000 persons of other Jat tribes, in Pirozpur 600 Joy a and 200 Sidhu, and in Jahlam 
2,000, and in Gdjrat 650 Gondal, have returned themselves as Chauhan also, and so in many minor 
instances. AR these figures are shown twice over. The Khichi and Varaich are also Chauhan 
clans numerous in the Panjab, and have perhaps sometimes returned themselves as Chauhan only. 
The Chauhan of the Dehli district have taken to widow-marriage, and are no longer recognised by 
their feRow Rajputs. The Chauhan of Gurgaon have, however, retained their pre-eminent position, 
and are connected with the Chauhan family of Nimrana, a small State now subject to Alwar. 

The Mandahar (No. 3). — The Mandahar are almost confined to the Nardak of Karnal, 
Amhala and the neighbouriug portion of Patiala. They are said to have come from Ajudhia to 
Jind, driving the Chandel and Bra Rajputs who occupied the tract into the Siwaliks and across 
the Ghaggar respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kalayit in Patina, with minor centres 
at Safidon in Jind and Asandh in Karnal. They Re more or less between the Tunwar and 
Chauhan of the tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below tbe Chauhan into 
the Jamna riverain of the Karnal district, with Gharaunda as a local centre. They were settled 
in these parts before the advent of the Chauhan, and were chastised at Samana in Patiala by Piroz 
Shah. The Mandahar, Kandahar, Bargujar, Sankarwal, and Panihar Rajputs are said to be des- 
cended from Lawa, a son of Ram Chandra, and therefore to be Solar Rajputs; and in Karnal at 
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least they do not intovmai’ry. A few Mandah£i' are found east of the Jamna in Saharanpur, hut 
the trihe appears to be very local. , ,, w 

The Pundir (No, 4).— The Pundir would appear to belong to the Dahima royal race ot which 

Tod says* Seven centuries have swept away aU recollection of a tribe who once afforded one 

of the proudest themes for the song of the bard.’^ They were the most powerful vassals of the 
Chauhan of Dehli, and Pundir commanded the Lahore frontier under Pirthi Eaj. The original 
seat of the Paniab Pundir was Thanesar and the Kurukshetr of Karnal and Ambala, with local 
capitals at Ptindri, Ramba, Habri, and Piindrak ; but they were dispossessed by the Chauhan under 
Rana Ear Rai, and for the most part fled beyond the Jamna. They are, however, still found in 
the Indri pargannah of Karnal and the adjoining portion of Ambala. , rn 

The Bawat (No. 5).— The Rawat has been returned as a Jat tribe, as a Rajput tribe, and as a 
separate caste. I have shown the three sets of figures side by side in Abstract No. 79. The 
Rawat is found in the sub-montane districts, and down the whole length of the ^ Jamna valley. It 
is very difficult to separate these people from the Rathis of the Kan^a^ hills ; indeed they would 
appear to occupy much the same position in the submontane as the Rathis or even the Kanets do 
in the higher ranges. They are admittedly a clan of Chandel Rajpiits; but they are the lowest 
clan who are recognised as of Rajput stock, and barely if at aU admitted to communion with the 
other Rajputs, while under no circumstances would even a Rathi marry a Rawat woman. They 
practise widow-marriage as a matter of course. There can, I think, be little doubt that the Chandel 
are of aboriginal stock, and probably the same as the Chandal of the hills of whom we hear so 
much 5 and it is not impossible that these men became Chanals where they were conquered and 
despised outcasts, and Rajputs where they enjoyed political power. The Rawat is probably^ akin 
to the Rao sub-division of the Kanets, whom again it is most difficult to separate from the Rathis ; 
and the Chandel Rajput-:? also have a Rao section. In Dehli 1,075 persons have shown themselves 
as Rawat Gaure, and are included also under Gaurwa, the next heading. 

446. The Bajput tribes of the Eastern Plains continued. The Gaurwa (No. 6) and 
Gaur. — I am not at aU sure that these figm’es do not include some Gam* as well as Gam*wa Rajputs 
(see the last sentence supra) for the name was often spelt Gaura in the papers. The Gaur are that 
one of the 36 royal families to which belonged the Rajput Kings of Bengal. They are found in 
the central Jamna-Ganges dodb, and are fully described by EUiott and Sherring. In our tables 
we have 1,790 Rajpdts returned as Gaur, mostly in Dehli and Gurgaon, and they are not .shown 
in the Abstract. Gaurwa would seem to be applied generally to any Rajputs who have lost rank 
by the practice of Jcarewa, In Dehli however they form a distinct clan, both they and the 
Chauhan practising widow-marriage, but the two being looked upon as separate tribes. They are 
described by Mr. Maconachie as especially noisy and quarrelsome, but sturdy in build, and 
“ clannish in disposition,^’ while the Dehli Chauhdn are said to be the best Rdjpdt cultivators in 
“ the district, and otherwise decent and orderly.” 

The Bargujar (No. 7). — The Bargdjar are one of the 36 I’oyal families, and the only one 
except the Gahlot which claims descent from Lawa son of Ram Chandra. The connection between 
the Mandahar and Bargdjar has already been noticed under the head Mandahdr. They are of 
course of Solar race. Their old capital was Rajor, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the 
south of Alwar, and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till dispossess- 
ed by the Kachwaha. Their head-quarters are now at Anupshahr on the Ganges, but there is still 
a colony of them in Gurgaon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgaon Bargdjar say 
that they came from Jalandhar about the middle of the 15th century ^ and it is certain that they 
are not very old holders of their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of comparatively recent date. Our figures 
for Gurgaon are certainly very far below the truth. 

The JadU (No. 8). — The Jadu or Jdddbansi are of Lunar race, and are called by Tod the 
** most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.” But the name has been almost overshadowed by Bhatti, 
the title of their dominant branch in modern times. Only 4,580 persons have returned themselves 
as Jadu, and those chiefly in Dehli and the south of Paliala. 

The Jatu (No. 9). — The Jatu are said to be a Tdnwar clan who once held almost the whole of 
Hissar, and are stiU most numerous in that district and the neighbouring portions of Rohtak and 
Jind. In fact the Tdnwar of Hariana are said to have been divided into three clans named after 
and descended from three brothers, Jatu, Raghu and Satraula, of which clans Jatu was by far the 
largest and most important, and once ruled from Bhiwani to Agroha. They are the hereditary 
enemies of the Punwar of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as the 
boundary between them, and are still known as Jdtu Funwdr ha daula or the Jatu- Punwar 
boundary. Of the Karnal J^tu 500 have returned themselves as ChauMn also, and are included 
under both heads. 

The Bagri (No. 10). — The word Bagri is applied to any Hindu Rajptit or Jat from the Bagar 
or prairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south and west of Sirsa and Hissir. They are most numer- 
ous in the latter district, but are found also in some numbers under the heading of Jat in Sialkot 
and Patiala. The Gurdaspur Bagri are Salahria who have shown themselves also as Bagar or 
Bhagar by clan, and probably have no connection with the Bagri of Hissar and its neighbourhood. 
Or it may be that the word is a misreading for Ndgri, who claim to be Chauhan Rajpdts who 
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migrated from Delili in the time of Ala-ud-din Ghori, and who hold 17 villages in the Sfallcot district. 
These last are certainly Jats, not Eajputs. Tlie Bagri Bajputs are probably Bhatti, or possibly Kalitor. 
The Godara and Puniya are probably the Jat tribes that are most numerous in the Bagar. 

The Rangar. — Hangar is a term, somewhat contemptnons, applied in the eastern and south- 
eastern districts to any Musalman Rajput ; and I only notice it here because the Hangar are often, 
though x\Tongly, held to be a Rajput tribe. I am told, however, that in Pfrozpm' and Gurdaspur 
there are small Rajput colonies known only by this name j and if so it is probable that they have 
migrated from the Dehli territory. If a Hindu Chauhan Rajput became Musalman to-morrow, he 
would still be called a Chauhan Rajput by both himself and his neighbours of both religions. But 
his Hindu brethren would also call him Rangar, which he would resent as only slightly less abusive 
than chotilcat, a term of contempt applied to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
choti or Hindu scalplock. The Rangar or Musalman Rajputs bear the worst possible reputation for 
turbulence and cattle-stealing, and gave much trouble in the mutiny. Many proverbs concerning 
them are quoted under the head of Gtijar. Here is another — A Rangar is best in a wineshop, or 
** in a prison, or on horseback, or in a deep pit.^^ I believe that in Central India the term Rangar 
is applied to any uncouth fellow.^ 

The Baria (No. 11).— The Baria of Jalandhar are said to be Solar Rajputs, descended from 
Rdja Karan of the Mahabharat. Their ancestor Mai ( ! ) came from Jal Kahra in Patiala about 
600 years ago. Those of Sialkot, where they are found in small numbers, hut considered to be Jats, 
not Rajputs, say they are of Lunar Rajput descent. The tribe is practicaRy confined to Patiala 
and Nahha, and the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to the tribe, looks as if they were not 
Rajpdts at all, though it is unusual in the Sikh States for Jats to claim the title of Rajput. I 
have no fm*ther information regarding the tribe. There are Barhaiya Riijpiits in the Azimgarh 
and Ghazipur neighbourhood. 

The Atiras (No. 12). — This tribe is returned from Patiala only. I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of the authorities. 

The Naipal (No. 13). — Tlie Naipal are a clan of the great Bhatti tribe, who are found on the 
Satluj above Pirozpur. They once held the river valley as far down as that town, but were driven 
higher up by the Dogars, and in their turn expeRed the Giijars. Mr. Brandreth says of them : — 
“ They resemble very much in their habits the Dogars and Giijars, and are probably greater 
thieves than either. They appear almost independent under the Ahliiwaha rulers and to have 
paid a smaR rent in kind only when the Kardar was strong enough to compel them to it, which 
was not often the case. They have lost more of their Hindu origin than either the Bogars or 
Giijars, and in their marriage connections they foRow the Muhammadan law, near blood relations 
being permitted to enter into the marriage compact.’' AR the Naip41 have retuimed themselves 
as Bhatti as well, and it is possible that many of them have shown Bhatti only as their tribe, and 
are therefore not returned under the head Naipal. 

The Rathor (No. 14). — The Rathor are one of the 36 royal races, and Solar RajpAts. Their 
old seat was Kanauj, hut their more modern dynasties are to he found in Mai*war and Bikaner. 
They are retiumed from many districts in the Pan jab, but are nowhere numerous. 

447. The Rajputs of the Western Plains. — The next group of Rajput 
tribes that I shall discuss are those of the great Western Plains. I have 
already said much regarding the position of the Rfijput in this part of 
the Panjabj and the difficulty of drawing any line between him and the J at 
of the neighbourhood. Here the great Rajput tribes have spread up the river 
valleys as conquerors. Traditionally averse from manual labour and looking 
upon the touch of the plough handle as especially degrading, they have been 
wont to content themselves with holding the country as dominant tribes, 
pasturing their great herds in the broad grazing grounds of the west, fighting 
a good deal and plundering more, and leaving agriculture to the Ar^n, the 
Mahtam, the Kamboh, and such small folk. The old tradition is not for- 
gotten ; but the rule of the Sikh, if it afforded ample opportunity for fighting, 
destroyed much of their influence, and the order and equal justice which have 
accompanied British rule have compelled all but the most wealthy to turn 
their attention, still in a half-hearted sort of way, to agriculture. 

Abstract No. 80 on the next page* shows the distribution of these tribes. 
They ai-e roughly arranged according to locality. First come the royal races 

Mr. Wilson notes that he has heard Eangar applied to Hindu Eljputs. This is, I think 
umisual. The word is often spelt and pronounced Ranghar, 
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of Punwar and Bhatti^ who have held between them from time immemorial 
the country of the lower Satluj and the deserts of Western Eajputana. They 
are the parent stocks whence most of the other tribes have sprung^ though as 
they have moved up the river valleys into the Panjab plains they have taken 
local tribal names which have almost superseded those of the original race. 
Thus the figures for all these tribes are more or less imperfect^ some having 
returned the local and some the original tribe only^ while others have shown 
both and are entered in both sets of figures. Next to these races follow the 
Wattu, Joya^ Khichi^ and Dhudhi^ who hold the Satluj valley somewhat in 
that order. They are followed by the Hiraj and Sial of the Chendb and 
Lower Jahlam^ and these again by the tribes of the Upper Jahlam and the 
Shahpur bar. Of these last the Ranjha^ Gondal, and Mekan would pro- 
bably not be recognised as jputs by their neighbours the Tiwana^ J anjua, 
and the lilce. Last of all come five tribes who have already been considered 
under Jats. Erom what has already been said as to the confusion between 
Jat and E^jput in these parts, it might be expected that many of these 
people will have been returned as Jats; and in such cases the figures are 
shown side by side. But in the case of at any rate the Bhatti and Punwar, 
it does not follow that these men are not J ats ; for in many instances they 
have given their Jat tribe, and added to it the Eajput tribe from which they 
have a tradition of origin. 

448. Rajput tribes of the Western Plains. The Punwar (No. 1).— The Punwar or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the Agniknla EdjpTits. The world is the Pramara^s is 
an ancient saying denoting their extensive sway ; and the Nau(> Kot extending along 

and below the Satin j from the Indus almost to the Jamna^ signified the mdru as,thal or arid 
territory occupied by them, and the nine divisions of which it consisted. But many centuries 
have passed since they were driven from their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent 
sway only the small State of Dh^t in the desert. It will be seen from the Abstract that the 
Punwar are found in considerable numbers up the whole course of the Satluj and along the 
Lower Indus, though in the Deraj at all and in the Multan division many of them are shown as 
Jats. They have also spread up the Beas into Jalandhar and Gurdaspur. There is also a very 
large colony of them in Eohtak and Hissar and on the confines of those districts ; indeed they 
once held the whole of the Rohtak, Dadri, and Gohana country, and their quarrels with the Jatu 
Tdnwar of Hissar have been noticed under tbe head Jdtu. 

TbeBbatti (No. 2) .-^Bhatti, the Pan jab form of the Rajputana word Bhati, is the title of 
the great modern representatives of the ancient JMtihansi royal Rdjput family, descendants of 
Krishna and therefore of Lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were in very early times 
driven across the Indus ; but that returning, they dispossessed the Langah, Joya, and others of 
the country south of the Lower Satluj some seven centuries ago, and founded Jaisalmer. This 
State they still hold, though their territory has been greatly circumscribed since the advent of 
tbe Rathor ; but they still form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects of the Rathor Rdjas 
of Bpjaner. At one time their possessions in those parts included the whole of Sirsa and the 
adjoining portions of Hissar, and the tract is still known as Bhatliana The story current in 
Hissar is that Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bhattis recro sed the Indus, had two sons Dusal 
and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer while the former settled in Bhattiana. Prom 
Dusal sprang the Sidhu and Barar Jat tribes (see section 436), while his grandson Rajpal was 
the ancestor of the VT^attu. (But see further, section 449 infra.) According to General Cun- 
ningham the Bhattis originally held the Salt-range Tract and Kashmir, their capital being 
Gajnipnr, or tbe site of modern Rawalpindi , but about the second century before Christ they 
were driven across the Jahlam by the Indo-Scythians, and their leader, the Raja Rasalu of 
Panjab tradition, founded Sialkot, The invaders however followed them up and dispersed them, 
and drove them to take refuge in the country south of the Satluj, though their rule in the 
Kashmir valley remained unbroken till 1339 A.D. 

The Bhatti is still by far the largest and most widely distributed of the Raput tribes of the 
Panjab. It is found in immense numbers all along the Lower Satluj and Indus, though on the 
former often and on the latter always classed as Jat, It is hardly less numerous on the Chenab, 
&e Upper Satluj, and. the Beas, it is naturally strong in Bhattiana, there is a large colony in the 
Delpi district^ while it is perhaps most numerous of all in the seats of its ancient power, in Sialkot, 
Gujrat and the Salt-range country. And if we reckon as Bhatti the Sidhu and Barar Jats of the 
Idalwa, who are admittedly of Bhatti origin, we shall leave no portion of the Pan jab proper ipi 
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whicli a large Bhatti population is not to be found. Many of those returned as Bhatti are also 
returned as belonging to other tribes, but these form a wholly insignificant fraction of the whole ; 
and fhe only large mimbers appearing twice over appear to be the 1,100 Naipal of Pirozpni’ already 
alluded to, 2,000 Bhatti Tun war (sic) in Rawalpindi, 2,400 Khokhar and 1,600 Khari’al in 
Bahawalpur, 1,700 Kashmiri J ats in Giijranwala. In this last case the word is probably Bhat, 
a great Kashmir tribe, and not Bhatti. But if the Bhatti fomerly held Kashmir, it is not 
impossible that the two words are really identical. Perhaps also Bhatti has in many cases been 
given as their tribe by Jats or low-class R^jptits, or even by men of inferior castes who returned 
themselves as Jats or Bajpiits for their own greater exaltation. But if this be so, it only shows 
how widespread is the fame of the Bhatti within the Panjab. Almost every menial or artisan 
caste has a Bhatti clan, and it is often the most numerous of aU, ranking with or above the 
Khokhar in this respect. 

Yet it is strange, if the Bhatti did hold so large a portion of the Panj4b as General Cunningham 
alleges, how almost universally they trace their origin to Bhatner in Bhattiana or at least to its 
neighbourhood. Either they were expelled whoEy from the Upper Panjab and have since returned 
to their ancient seats, or else the glory of their later has overshadowed that of their earEcr 
dynasties, and Bhatner and Bhattiana have become the city and country of the Bhatti from which al5 
good Bhatti trace their origin. The subject population of BUc^ner is largely composed of Bhatti, 
while Jaisalmer is a Bhatti State j and it seems impossible that if the Bhatti of the Higher Satluj 
are immigrants and not the descendants of the residue of the old Bhatti who escaped expulsion, 
they should not have come largely from both these States, and moreover should not have followed 
the river valleys in their advance. Yet the tradition almost always skips aU intermediate steps, 
and carries us straight back to that ancient city of Bhatner on the banks of the long dry Ghaggar, 
in the Bikaner territory bordering on Sirsa. The Wattu Bhatti of Montgomery, while tracing 
their origin from Raja Salvahan, the father of Raja Rasalu of Slalkot, say that their more 
immediate ancestors came from Bhatner ; the Kun Bhatti of Multan trace their origin to the 
Uehli country s while the Bhatti of Muzaffargarh, Jhang, Gujr4nwala, Slalkot, Jahlam, and 
Pindi, aE look to Bhatner as the home of their ancestors. It is probable either that Bhatner is 
used merely as a traditional expression, or that when the Ghaggar dried up or the Rathor con- 
quered BIkdner, the Bhatti were driven to find new homes in the plains of the Panjib. Indeed 
Mr. Wilson teEs me that in Sirsa, or the old Bhattiana, the term Bhatti is commonly applied to 
any Musalman Jat or Rajpiit from the direction of the Satluj, as a generic term almost 
synonymous with Rath or Pachhada. 

’• 243] jjj Multan the Klin, a Bhatti clan, are the dominant tribe in the Shlijabid where they 

settled some four or five hundred years ago. The Mittru Bhatti of Multin came from Bikaner. 
The Bhatti of Montgomery are probably Wattu and Khichi who wEl be described presently. Tlie 
Bhatti of Jhang hold a considerable tract called Bhattiora in the Chiniot uplands north of the 
Chanib. They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jahlam near the Shihpur border, 
and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, 
hardly at all in debt, good horse-breeders, and very fond of spoi*t. They do very little cattle- 
lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s wives.” The Bhatti of the Gdjranwala 
tdr, where they are the natural enemies of the Virk,” are descended from one Dhir who eighteen 
generations ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Kur Mahal jungles as a grazier and freebooter. His 
grandson went further on to the banks of the Ravi, and his son again moved up into the uplands 
of Gdjranwala. The modern descendants of these men are described as a muscular and noble- 
** looking race of men, agriculturists more by constraint than by natural inclination, who keep 
numerous herds of cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the only plough just sufficient 
to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves.” 
The Bhatti of Gujranwala enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
stiE hold 86 villages in that district. In Slalkot the Bhatti claim descent from Bhoni seventh in 
descent from their eponymous ancestor Bhatti, who came to Gujranwala from Bikaner, and thence 
to Slalkot. None of these Bhatti of the hdv -will give their daughters to the neighbouring Jat 
tribes, though they will take wives from among them without scruple. In the Salt-range Tract 
the Bhatti seem to hold a very subordinate position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Rajput tribes of those tracts may consider themselves Bhatti as weU as whatever 
their local name may be. In Kapurthala and Jalandhar they have lost position greatly in 
recent times, TEl cfispossessed by the Ahltiwalia Sikhs, the Rais of Kapurthala were Bhatti 
Rajputs. 

449- Rajput Tribes of the Satlnl.—The Wattu (No. 3).— The Wattu are a Bhatti clan, 
of whose origin the Hissar story has been given in section 448 above. The Sirsa tradition appears 
to he that one Raja Jtinhar, a descendant of the Bhatti Raja Salv4han of Slakot, was settled in 
Bhatner, whef e he had two sons Achal and Batera. Prom the latter sprang the Sidhu and Barar 
Jats. The former again had two sons Jaip41 and Rajp41, of whom Jaipal was the ancestor of the 
Bhatti proper, and R4jp41 of the Wattn, The Wattn date then* conversion to Isl4m by Baha Parld, 
from the time of Khlwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and vras succeeded hy the famous 
Wattu Chief Lakhe Khdn. They hold both hanks of the Satluj in the Sirsa district, and the 
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adjoining: parts of Montgomery and Bahawalpni% from Baggehi 16 miles above Fazilka, to Pbulabi 
*70 miles below it. Above tliem lie the Dogars, below them the Joy a. They are said to have crossed 
from the right bank of the river and spread into the then almost uninhabited prairies of Sirsa 
only smie five generations ago, when Fazil Dalel Rana came from Jhang near Haveli and settled 
the unoccupied riv cram. There is also a small secti.Dji of them on the Ravi in the Montgomery 
district. It is not impossible that some of the Wattu have returned themselves as Bhatti simply, 
for some few have returned themselves under both heads. The tribe wa. formerly almost purelj’- 
pastoral, and as turbulent and as great marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood ; 
and the habits of the Ravi Wattu, who gave trouble in i 857> have hardly changed. But the Satluj 
Wattu who possess but little jungle have taken very generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphin- 
stone says that some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds have diminished, and many of 
" them cannot now be distinguished in appearance from peaceful Arains or Khokhars. The change 
their habits has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the Kardars they 
used to kill during the Sikh rule, and the years in which they paid no revenue because the Sikhs 
" wei'e unable or at laid to collect it/' Mr. Purser dc^^cribes the Wattu as ‘"priding themselves 
upon their politeness and hospitality. They arc of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditure 
on special occasions, indifPerent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle." Pie classes them 
however with the Kathia, Ivharral, Sial, Bahnivval, Biloch and Joya as “cs-^cntially robber tribes 
‘""and more or loss addicted to cattle-stealing." This 1 susx:)ect simply means that these arc the domi- 
nant tribes of the tract, who look upon a pastoral as higher than an agricultural life. 


The Joya (No. 4) and Mahar. — The Joya is one of the 36 royal races of Rdjpiits, and is des- 
mhed in the ancient chronicles as Lords of the Jangal-des," a tract which comprehended Hariana, 
Bhaitiana, Bhatner, and Nagor. They also held, in common with the Dehia with whom their name 
is alw^ays coupled, the banks of the Indus and Satluj near their confluence. Some seven centm’ics 
ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract and partly subjugated in the Bagar country 
by the Plhalti ; and in the middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the J oya canton 
<< their indei^endcnce. Tod remarks that 

!t 1 carried fire and sword into this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since 

Jit has remained desolate, and the very name of Joya is lost, though the vestiges of considerable 
^ y." The Joya however have not disappeared. They 

^ -li hanks of the Satluj from the Wattu border nearly far down as its confluence 

with the Iiidns, though the Bhatti tmmed them out of Kahror, and they lost their semi-inde- 
pendence when their possessions formed a part of the Bahdwalpur State ; they hold a tract in 
rikanor on the bed of the old Ghaggar just bolow Bhatner, their ancient scat ; and they are found 
^ ^ i^jconsiderable numbers on the middle Satluj of Lahore and Firozpur and oil the lower Indus 
^ Muzaifargarh, about a third of their whole number being returned as Jats. 

Ihe Multan bar is known to this day as the Joya bar. General Cunningham says that they are to 
be toundin some numbers in the Salt-range or mountains of Jdd, and identifies them with the Jodla 
T ' ^ class of India in PaninPs time (450 B.C.), and indeed our figures show some 

J,<00 Joya m ShaLpur. But Panini's Jodia w^ould perhaps mere probably be the modern Gheba, 
whose original tribal name is said to be Jodi'a, and Gheba a mere title. The Joya of the Satluj 
T?* trace their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition current apparently from 

Miss^' to^Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot trace their Rajpiit descent in the main lino. 
ihG Uissar Joya make themselves descendants in the female line of Sameja, who accompanied the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhatti from Mathra to Bhatner. The Montgomery Joya have it that 
a imeal aescendant of Benjamin, Joseph's brother, came to Bikaner, married a Raja's daughter, begot 
tnem ancestor, and th^ disappeared as &faq{r. The tradition is perhaps suggested by the word 
Montgomery Joya say that they left Bikaner in the middle of the 14tli 
cenuuy and settled m B^iawalpur, where they became allies of the Largah dynasty of Multan, but 
o? Laudpotra in the time of Nadir Shah. The Multin Joya say that they went 
rrom Bikaner to Sindh and thence to Multan. This is probably due to the fact of their old posses- 
i having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by their later holdings 
- ^ ^ey are described by Captain Elphinstone as of smaller stature than the great Ravi 

qualities in which the latter especially 
aad are bacfculti^^^ bravery and skill in cattle-stealing. They possess large herds of cattle 

opposite F£zilka, and are said to be descended from 

•Sycaa; -"y- ..w., 

S'Jid aro said to have coxne originallv 
diSfn/tC thence to Dehli, and from Dehli to the Satlu'i 

f^m *4 IS probably a mere tradition of the movement of the Chauhdn centre 

along the lower and middle Satluj, and the Edvi from 
them in the EbIit’ A ?' on the Chanab, and there are considerable numbers of 

be hln^ln Montgomery they are found chiefly on the Eavi. where they used to 

ptacoM hCibrndnmn and are now 
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The Dhudhi (No. 6). — I su-.pect that there is some confusion in the^e figures, and that some 
of the Dud or Diulhwal Rajputs of the eastern suh-montane have been included with the Dhddhi of 
the Satin j. Tlie former will be described in their proper place. The latter are a small P unwar 
clan found with their kinsmen the Rathor scattered along the Satluj and Chan^b. Their original 
seat is said to have been in the Mailsi ialiitU of Multan, where they are mentioned as early as the 
first half of the 14th cenlury. 'V^licn the Dehli empire was breaking up they spread along the 
rivers. One of them, Haji Sher Muhammad, was a saint whose shrine in Multan is still 
renowned. They are said to he ' fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.’^ 

450. Rajput tribes of the Chanab. The Hiraj (No. 7). — The Hiraj is a Sial clan which 
holds a tract on the banks of the Ravi just above its junction with the Chanah. It is possible that 
some of the clan have returned themselves as Sial simj)ly, and are therefore not represented in the 
figures. The Hiraj of Multan have returned themselves as Sial Hiraj to the number of 3,380, and 
arc shown in both columns. 

The Sial (No. 8). — The Sial is politically one of the most impoiiaut tribes of the Western 
[P. 244] Plains. As Mr, Steedman observ^es, the modern history of the Jhang district is the history of the 
Sial. They are a tribe of Pun war Rajputs who rose to prominence in tbe first-half of the ISth 
century. ^ Mr. Steedman writes : “ They were till then probably a pastoral tidhc, but little given to 
“ husbandry, dwelling on the banks of river, and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and 
“ the first months of the hot weather in the low lands of the Chan4h, and during the rainy season in 
‘‘ the uplands of the Jliang Idr. The greater portion of the tract now occupied by them was prob- 
**ably acquired during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by tbe 
“ Mugbals. During this period the couniiy was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
Multan. The colh ction of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of the hdr 
“ and the deserts of the that could never have been easy, and w'as probably seldom attempted. Left 
alone, the Sial applied themselves succes«;fully to di«po=!se>sing tlxose that dwelt in the land — the 
Nols, Bhangus, Mangan^, Marrals, and other old tribes — amusing themselves at the same time \vith 
a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then mtb sti.ffer fighting with tbe 
** Kharrals and Biloche'?. 

Tlicn for 200 years there was peace in the land, and the Sials remained quiet subjects of the 
‘‘ Lahore Siibah, the seats of local government being Chiniot and Sborkot. Walidad Khan died in 
“ 1747, one year before Abmad Shah Abdali made his first inroad and was defeated before Dehli. 
“ It is not well known when he succeeded to the chieftainship, but it was probably early in the 
century ; for a considerable time must have been taken up in tbe reduction of minor chiefs and 
^‘the introduction of all the improvements with which Walidad is credited. It was during 
Waliddd^s time that the power of the Sials reached its zenith. The country subject to Walidad 
extended from Mankbera in the Thai eastwards to Kamdlia on the Ravi, from the confiuence of the 
R4vi and Chanab to the ilaka of Pindi Bhattian beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Inayatulla, who was little if at all inferior to his uncle in administrative and military 
ability. He was engaged in constant warfare with the Bhangi Sikhs on the north, and the 
chiefs of Multan to the south. His near relations, tbe Sial chiefs of RasHdpur, gave him constant 
trouble and annoyance. Once indeed a party of forty troopers raided Jhang, and carried off the 
Khdn prisoner. He was a captive for six months. The history of the three succeeding chieftains 
is that of the growth of the power of the Bhangls and of their formidable rival the Snkarchakia 
“ misl, destined to he soon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sials. Chiniot was taken in 1803, 
“ Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Khan, the last of the Sial Khans, regained his country shortly after in 
“ 1808, but in 1810 he was again captured by the Maharaja, who took him to Lahore and threw him 
into prison. Thus ended whatever independence the Sial Khans of Jhang had ever enjoyed. 

“ The Sidls are descended from Rai Shankar, a Pnnwar Rajput, a resident -of Darauagar 
between Allahabad and Fattahpur. A branch of the Punw4rs had previously emigrated from their 
‘‘ native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was born. One story has it that 
“ Rai Shankar had three sons, Seo, Teo, and Gheo, from whom have descended the Sials of ^ Jhang, 
** the Tiwanas of Shahpnr and the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. Another tradition states that Sial was 
“ the only son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the Tiwanas and Ghebas were only 
** collateral relations of Shankar and Sial. On the death of Rai Shankai’ we are told that great 
“ dissensions arose among the members of the family, and his son Sial emigrated during the reign 
" of Allanddin Ghori to the Panjab. It was about this time that many Rajput families emigrated 
‘‘from the Provinces of Hindustan to the Pan jab, including the^ ancestors* of tbe Kharrals, 
“ Tiwanas, Ghebas, Cbaddhars, and Pnnwar Sials. It was the fashion in those days to^ be converted 
, “to the Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sainted Bawa Farid of 
“ Pak Pattan ; and accordingly we -find that Sial in his wanderings came to Pak Pattan, and there 
“ renounced the religion of his ancestors. The Saint blessed him, and prophesied that bis son^s 
“ seed should reign over the tract between the Jhelam and Chandb rivers. This prediction was not 

^ General Cunningham state.? that the Sial are supposed to be descended from Raja^ Hddi,^ the 
Indo-Scytbian opponent of the Bhatti Raja RasMu of SiMkot ; but I do not find this tiudition 
mentioned elsewhere. 
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“ very accurate, Bata Barid died about 1264-66. Si41 and Ms followers appear to Lave wandered 
“ to and fro in the EecLna and Jetch doabs for some time before they settled down with some 
degree of permanency on tbe right bank of the JLelam. It was during tbis unsettled period that 
** Si41 married one of the women of tbe country, Sobag daughter of Bbai Khan Mekban, of Saiwal 
** in tbe Sbdbpur districtj and is also said to have built a fort at Si41kot while a temporary resident 
** there. At their first settlement in tbis district, tbe Sials occupied the tract of country lying 
''between Mankhera in tbe and the river Jbelam, east and west, and from Kbusbdb on tbe 
north to what is now tbe Garb Mabdraja ilaka on tbe south.’’ 

Tbe political history of tbe Sial is very fully described in tbe Jhang Settlement Report from 
which I have made tbe above extract, while their family history is also discussed at pages 502 jf 
and 520 of Griffin’s JPanJdh Chiefs, Tbe clans of tbe Sials are very numerous, and are fully 
described by Mr. Steedman in bis Jhang Report, who remarks " that it is fairly safe to assume that 
" any tribe (in Jhang only I suppose) whose name ends in dna is of Sial extraction.” 

Tbe bead-quarters of tbe Sials are tbe whole southern portion of tbe Jhang district, along tbe 
left bank of the Chanab to its junction with tbe Ravi, and the riverain of uhe right bank of tbe 
Chanab between the confluences of the Jahlam and E4vi. They also hold both banks of the Ravi 
throughout its course in tbe Multan and for some little distance in tbe Montgomery district, and are 
found in small numbers on tbe upper portion of tbe river. They have spread up the Jahlam into 
Sbabpur and Gujrat, and are found in considerable numbers in tbe lower Indus of tbe Deraj at and 
MuzafEargarb. ^ Who tbe Sials of Kangra may be I cannot conceive. There is a Sial tribe of 
Gbiratbs ; and it is just possible that some of these men may have returned their caste as Sial, and 
so have been included among Rdjptits. Mr. Purser describes the Si41 as large in stature and of a 
“ rough disposition, f ond^ of cattle and caring little for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies 
“ like tbe Kbarral and Rdthia, and do not keep their women in ^ardah. They object to clothes of 
" a brown (fida) colour, and to the use of brass vessels.” 


451. Rajput tribes of the Jahlam.— The Ranjha (No. 9).— The Rdnjba are chiefly 
found in the eastern uplands of Sbabpur and Gujrat between the Jahlam and Chanab, though they 
have in small numbers crossed both rivers into the Jahlam and Gtijrdnwala districts. They are for 
the most part returned as Jats except in Sbabpur. They are however Bbatti R^jpdts ; and though 
they are said in Gtijrat to have laid claim of late years to Qureshi origin as descendants of Abti 
Jahil uncle of the Prophet, whose son died at Ghazni whence his lineage emigrated to tbe Kerana 
Idr^ yet they still retain many of their Hindu customs. They are described by Colonel Davies as 
" a peaceable and well-disposed section of population, subsisting chiefly by agriculture. In physique 
« they resemble their neighbours the Gondals, with whom they intermarry freely,” They would 
perhaps better have been classed as Jats, 

The Caudal (No. 10). — The Gondal hold tbe uplands known as tbe Gondal I dr, running up the 
centre of tbe tract between the Jahlam and Chandb in the Shahpur and Gujrat districts. They are 
also numerous in tbe riverain of tbe right bank of the former river in tbe Jahlam district, and a few 
have spread eastwards ^as far as the R£vi. They are said to be Chaubdn Rdipdts, and 1,388 in 
Jahlam a,nd 6,674 in Sbabpur have shown themselves as Gondal Chauhan, and appear in both 
columns in consequence. But I do not think these men have any connection with the Gondal whom 
ou^gures show as so numerous in Kangra and Husbyarpur, I have had tbe figures for these last 
djstocts examined, and there is no mistake about tbe name. Who the Gondal of the hills are I do 
notknow, as I can find no mention of them 5 but 3,461 of the Kdngra Gondal have also returned 
themselves as Patbial. The Gondal of tbe plains are probably as much Jats as Rajpdts, as they 
a]^ear to intermarry with the surrounding J at tribes. Colonel Davies writes of them : " Physically 
« they are a me race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead and tbe quantities of 
it consume 5 and if we except their inordinate passion for appropriating the cattle 

of their neighbours which in their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must be pro- 
nounced &ee froin vice. They say that their ancestor came from N'ausbabra in the south to Pak 
Pattan, and was -^ere converted by Baba Farid 5 and if this be so they probably occupied their 
present abodes within the last six centuries. 

The Mekan (No, 11),— T^ Mekan are a small trihe said to he of Punw4r origin and spring 

already described. They occupy the BWh^uvbdr lying to the 

Md the country at the foot of the Shdhpur 
Salt-range and have played a far more prominent part in the Panjab history than their 

Pnnw^ Edjptits. and descended [P, 24S] 

from the same ancestor as the Si41 and Gheha (see SUl mpra). They pr obably entered the 
„ w “ay >56 the name of one of the Brahminical gotras. This 

wonld^^n the extraordin^ly large nTimhers returned under this heading; hut I cannot find n 

that there is no^Gon^f+^i?^ This much appears to be certain j 

that there is no Gondal tnhe of E4]pnts in Kangra which numbers over 17,000 souls. 
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Panjab together with the Sial, and certainly before the close o£ the 15th century. They 
first settled at Jahangir on the Indus, but eventnally moved to their present abodes in the 
Shahpur that, where they biiilb their chief town of Mitha Tiwana. The subsequent history of 
the family is narrtited at pages 519 to 534 of Grriffiu’s Fanjdh Chiefs and at pages 4^0 ff of 
Colonel Davies^ Shahpur Seport. The Tiwana resisted the advancing forces of the Sikhs long 
after the rest of the district had fallen before it. They are now a half pastoral, half agricul- 
“ tm*al tribe, and a fine hardy race of men who make good soldiers, though their good qualities 
are sadly marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a source of never-ending 
trouble to themselves and all with whom they are brought in contact.^’ 

452. The Rajputs of the Western Hills. — I have already described the 
position occupied by Rajputs in the Salt-range Tract. The dominant tribes, 
such as the J an jua, have retained their pride of lineage and their Rajput title. 
But many of the minor tribes, although probably of Rajput descent, have 
almost ceased to be known as Rajputs, and are not unfrequently classed as Jat. 
Especially the tribes of the Hazara, Murree, and Kahuta hills, though almost 
certainly Rajputs, are, like the tribes of the Chibhal and Jammu hiUs, probably 
of very impure blood. The tribes of the Salt-range Tract are exceedingly 
interesting, partly because so little is known about them. The names of many 
of them end in di, which almost always denotes that the name is taken from 
their place of origin^ j and a little careful local enquiry would probably throw 
much light on their migrations. The great Janjda tribe appears to be R^thor j 
and from the fact of the old Bhatti rule which lasted for so long in Kashmir, we 
should expect the hill tribes, most of whom come from the banks of the Jahlam, 
to be Bhatti also. But there is perhaps some slight ground for believing that 
many of them may be Punwar (see Dhund infra). If these tribes are really 
descendants of the original Jddtibansi Rdjputs who fled to the Salt-range after 
the death of Krishna, they are probably, among the Aryan inhabitants of the 
Panjab proper, those who have retained their original territory for the longest 
period, unless we except the Rajputs of the Kangra hills. The grades and 
social divisions of the Hill Rajputs are dwelt upon in the section treating of the 
tribes of the eastern hills. The same sort of classification prevails, though to a 
much less marked extent, among the western hUls ; but the J anjua are probably 
the only one of the tribes now under consideration who can be ranked as Mian 
Sahu or first-class Rajputs. Abstract No. 81 on the next page* shows the 
distribution of these tribes. They are divisible into thi-ee groups, roughly 
arranged in order from north and west to south and east. First came the 
tribes of the hills on the right bank of the Jahlam, then the Salt-range tribes, 
then those of the cis- Jahlam sub-montane, and last of all the Tarars who have 
been abeady discussed as Jats. I had classed as separate castes those persons 
who returned themselves as Dhunds and Kahuts, under Nos. 74 and 103 in 
Table VIII A. But I have brought those figures into this Abstract alongside 
of the Dhunds and Kahuts who returned themselves as Rajputs. 

The figures for these tribes are probably more imperfect than those for 
any other group of the same importance, at any rate so far as the tribes of the 
Salt-range are concerned. In that part of the Panjab it has become the 
fashion to be Qureshi or IMughal or Awan, rather even than Rajput ; and it is 
certain that very many of these men have returned themselves as such. Till 
the detailed clan tables are published the correct figures will not be ascertain- 
able. 

453. Rajput tribes of the Murree and Hazara Hills.— The Dhund and Satti (Nos. 1, 2).— 
The DMnd, Satti, and Ketwal occupy nearly the whole of the lower hills on the right hank of the 

^ This Is not so, indeed, in the case of the Gakkhars, whose clan names all end in dl, and are 
pure patronymics. 
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Abstract No. 81, showing Rajput [p_ 2403 
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Jablam in tbe Hazara and Rawalpindi districts. 0 £ tbe three the Dhdnd are the most northern 
being found in the AhbottabM ialtsil of Hazara and in the nothern tracts of Rawalpindi, ^ 
while below them come the Satti. In Hazara I have classed as Dhtind 2,776 persons who returned 
themselves as Andwal, which appears to be one of the Dhtind clans. They claim to be descendants 
of Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet | while another tradition is that their ancestor Tahht 
Khan came^ with Taimur to Dehli where he settled ; and that his descendant Zorab Khan went 
to Kahuta in the time of Shah Jahan, and begat the ancestors of the Jadwal, Dhtind, Sarrara 
and Tanaoli tribes. His son Khaldra or Kulu Rai was sent to Kashmir and married a Kashmiri 
woman from whom the Dhund are sprung, and a Ketwal woman. From another illegitimate son 
of his the Satti, who are the bitter enemies of the Dhtind, are said to have sprung ; but this the 
Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person than Nausherwdn. These traditions are of 
course absurd. Kulu Rai is a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman 
Major Wace writes of the Dhtind and Karrdl : ** Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the 
“ Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
to observe it, relics of their Hindu faith are still observable in their social habits.” This much 
appears certain, that the Dhtind, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, are all of Hindu origin 
all originally occupants of the hills on this part of the Jablam, and all probably more or less S)n- 
nected. I find among the Punwar clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct 
the Dhoonda, Soruteah, Bheeba, Dhtind, Jeebra, and Dhoonta 5 and it is not impossible that 
these tribes may be Punwar clans. 

The history of these tribes is told at pages 592/* of Sir Lepel Griffin's Tmj&l Chiefs Thev 
were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. Colonel Cracroft considers the Dhtind and Sat4 
of Rawalpindi a treacherous, feeble, and dangerous population,” and rendered especiallv 
dangerousby their close connection with the Karr^ and Dhtind of Hazara. He says 5iat the 
Satti are a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant and volatile than the Dhdnd whose 
traditional enemies they are. Sir Lepel Griffin remarks that the Dhtind “ have ever been a law- 
less untractable race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to do evil.” On the other 
hand Major Wace describes both the Dhtind and Karral as "'attached to their homes and fields 
"which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest their character is crafty and 
" cowar^y.” Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Dbtind were severely chastised 
in Rawalpindi, but left unpunished in Hazto. Mr. Steedman says : " The hillmen of Rawalpindi 
are not of very fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, but are rather squaPd in 
appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding but little land and depending chiefly on their 
cattle for a livelihood. They have a great dislike to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, 
when they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the cold weather Thev 
stand high in the social scale.” ' ^ 


A ^ Sronp of tribes as the Dhtind and Satti, 

and hold the hills to the south of the Satti country. They claim descent from Alexander the 
Great (!) and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hfils than either the Dhtind or Satti • 
but the tribe was apparently almost exterminated by the Dhtind at some time of which the date is 
uncertain, and they are now few and unimportant. 

The Dhanial (No. 4).-TheDham41 also appear to belong tothe group of hill tribes of the 

now dScussing It is from them 
that the Dhani oo^try in the Chakwfl iahsU of Jahlam takes its name ; anf th^e appears stiU 
« +■? them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in the lower western hills 

the Mwee range, heing separated from the Satti by the Ketwil. They claim to he dLeS 
son-in-law of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and furnish many 
reenuts for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and most of the serious crime of the 
surrounding country used to be ascribed to them. Most of them have been returned as date 

whn Bhatoal (No. 5) and Bndhal.— These are two more members of the same group of tribes [!*• 247] 
who hold considerable areas in the south-east portion of the Biwalpindi district The Bhakral are 

Bu^ir Of d ^ sepmte figul“for the 

Bu^al. Of Eawalpiudi Bhakral 6,099 show themselves as Punwar also, and are included in 

both figures Buahfl,;ike the Dhanidl, claim descent from Alh Both these^ibSSab^ 

X'^L°“S5nhaS‘rZrd1 ^o not approve of Sw-mSJ? 

BhaM;al returned for Bahawalpur may be I do not know • but it is imurobable 

separate figures. But I find that 8,085 of the Maai 

are«aholdlawlessltof men 
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The Kharwal. — The Kharwal^ for whom I have no separate figures, claim to he a Janjua clan 
and descendants of Ra^a Mai, and Mr. Steedman sees no reason to doubt the tradition. They 
occupy the hills of the eastern half of the Kalmta taksil in Rawalpindi, and arc « a fine strong 
race, decidedly superior to the ordinary Rajputs, and socially hold much the same position as 
other Janjuas, They do not approve of widow-marriage. 

The Kanial (No. 6) . — The Kanial belong, according to Mr. Steedman, to that miscellaneous 
body of men who call themselves Rajputs, and hold a large portion of the south-eastern corner of 
the Rawalpindi district 5 and are of much the same class as^ the Budhal and Bhakral. They also 
appear to stretch along the suh-niontane as far east as Gujrat. 

454. The Rajput tribes of the Salt -range.— The Kahut (No. 7) and Mair.-— I have 
classed the Kahut as a separate caste under No. 103 of Table VIII A. But they probably belong 
to tbe group we are now considering, and I therefore show them in Abstract No. 81 and discuss 
them here. With them I notice the Mair, for w^hom I have no separate figures * and with these 
two are commonly associated the Kasar, who will be described under the head Mughal. These 
three tribes occupy the Dhani country in iahsil Chakwdl of Jahlam ; the Kahdta holding ICahutani 
or its southern portion, the Mair the centre, and the Kasar the north. All three state that 
they came from the Jammu hills, joined Babar’s army, and were located by him in their 
present abodes which were then almost uninhabited. They seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singnlar degree. A graphic description of 
their character by Mr. Thomson is quoted at length under the head Mughal, to which I must refer 
the reader. They most probably belong to the group of^Eajpdt or g-wa^i-Rajput tribes who hold 
the hills on either hank of the Jahlam, and the Kahuta hills of Rawalpindi now held by the 
Ketwal and Dhanial, and the town of Kahuta now in the hands of the Janjiia, still bear their 
name. They now belong to the Salt-range and not to the J ahlam hills, but I have put them in the 
Abstract among the tribes with whom they are probably connected by origin. They are sometimes 
said to he Awan, as indeed are the Dhtind also. Their bards claim for them Mughal origin, and 
it is quite possible that some of them may have returned themselves as either Awan or Mughal. Of 
the 8,766 Kahut returned from Jahlam, all hut 293 have shown Mughal as their clan. Besides the 
Kahut shown under No. 103, Table VIII A., 177 Rajputs have returned their tribe as Kahut, The 
more respectable Mair call themselves Minhas, probably the same word as the well-known Manhds 
tribe presently to he described j and it may be that the Mair have been returned as Manhas 
Rajputs. 

The Jodra and Gheba. — I have no separate figures for these tribes, the only Ghoba who have 
returned themselves as such being apparently 105, of whom 89 are in the Peshawar division. 
They may have returned themselves as Mughal or some caste other than Eajpdt, or as some 
other Rajpiit tribe, or as Rajpdt simply without specifying any tribe. The tradition -which 
makes the Sial, Tiwdna, and Gheba descendants of Saino, Teno, and Gheo, the three sons 
of Rai Shankar Punwar, has already been noticed under the head of Si^. An amended 
genealogy is given at page 620 of Griffin^s Funjdh Chiefs. The Sial and Tiwana appear to admit 
the relationship, and, as already noticed under the head Dhund, it is not at all impossible that this 
group of Rajput tribes may be of Punwar origin. The Gheba are said^ to have come to the Pan jab 
some time after the Sial and Tiwana, and to have settled in the wild hilly country of Patch Jhang 
andPindi Gheb in Raw'alpindi. Here they held their own against the Awans, Gakkhars, and 
neighbouring tribes till Ranjft Singh subdued them. The Jodra are said to hare come from 
Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence also Colonel Cracroft says that the 
Gheba traditions trace that tribe, and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled 
alongside of them. They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindi Gheb, and the Gheba the 
western half of the Fateh Jhang^a^ 5^7 in Rawalpindi, the two tracts marching with each other. 
I am informed, though unfortunately I cannot remember who was my authority, that the 
Gheha is really a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with the others, and took the 
name of Gheba which till then had been simply a title used in the tribe ; and tbe fact that the 
town of Pindi Gheh was built and is still held by the Jodra, and not by the Gheba, lends some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheba family is told at pages 538 ff and of tbe 
Joto family at pages 535 of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Fiinjdh Chiefs, Colonel Cracroft describes 
the Jodra as “ fine, spirited fellow's who delight in field sports, have horses and hawks, are often 
brawders, and are ever ready to turn out and fight out their grievances, formerly with swords, 
** and now with the more humble weapons of sticks and stones.” The same writer says that the 
Gheha are a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and energy, not addicted to crime, though their 
“ readiness to resent insult or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for their 
“ rights in land, and their factions with the Jodra and Alpidl, are notorious.’’ 

The JastUja (No, 8). — The head-quarters of the Janjiia are the eastern Salt-range, but they 
are found in small numbers tliroughout the Multan and Derajat divisions, and in Hushyarpur 
General Cunningham thinks that they are Aryan, and a branch of the Anuwan, Awan, or sons of 
Anu, and connects Janj the first syllable of their name, and Cbach a tract in Rawalpindi, with the 
old kings of the Hund on the Indus who are said by Masaudi to have borne the name of Chach 
or Jaj. Sir Lepel Griffin is inclined to think that they are a branch of the TMubansi 
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Eajpiits, now chiefly represented by the Bhatti, wlio held Kashmir till the Miihoinmedan 
conquest of the Panjah, and whose history has been briefly sketched under the head Kliatti ^ 
and Abu Pazl also makes them a branch of the Yadu stock. They themselves say they arc 
descendants of Eaja Mai Eathor, who migrated about 980 A. D. either from J idhpur or from 
Kanaujtothe Jahlam and built Malotj and the Janjiia genealogies show a striking unifor- 
mity in only giving from IS to 23 generations since Raja Mai. One of his sons is said to have 
been called Jud, the old name of the Salt-range j and Mr. Brandrcth states that only the descend- 
ants of his brother Wfr are now known as Janjua. If this be so, and if the identification by 
General Cunningham of Babar's Jiid with the Awan be accepted, the connection of the tw’o tribes 
by traditional descent from a common ancestor follows. The Janjiia once held almost the whole 
of the Salt-range Tract, but w'ore gradually dispossessed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the 
A wans (if they be a separate people) in the west ; and they now hold only the central and eastern 
parts of the range as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of Eabar^s 
invasion. They still occupy a social position in the tract which is second only to that of the 
Gakkhars, and are always addressed as Raja. They do not permit widow marriage. The 
history of the tribe is told fully at paragraphs 60 ff of Brandreth’s Jahlam Report, and that of 
its leading family at pages 602 ff of the Fanjdh Chiefs. The tribe is very fully described by 
Mr. Thomson in his Jahlam Report. He too makes them Rathor Rajputs from Jodhpur, and says 
they arc the only undoubtedly and admittedly Rajput tribe in Jahlam. He describes them as 
physically well-looking, with fine hands and feet ; much given to military service, especially in 
the cavalry ; poor agriculturists, had men of business, and with great pride of race. 

455- Rajput tribes of the Jammu border.— The Manhas (No. 9).— The Manhas or Jamwal 
claim Solar origin by direct descent from Ram Chandra. They say that their anceritor came from 
Ajudhia and conquered J ammu, and founded the city of that name. Some say that before this 
conquest they first settled in Sialkot; others, that they went first to Kashmir, then to Sialkot, and 
then to Jammn. All seem agreed that they moved into Jammu from the plains. The name 
Jamwal appears to have been the old name of the whole tribe, but to bo now' confined to the roj^al 
branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down upon their cultivating brethren who are 
commonly styled ^ Manhas. The Manhas intermarry with the Salahria and other second-class 
Rajputs of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son Raja and the younger ones Mian, and 
use the salutation Jai ! They are for the most par 5 Hindus, at least in the cis- Jahlam tract. 
They pour water on a goat’s head at mMdiody and consider that his shaking his head in consequence 
is pleasing to their ancestors. The Manhds are found in large numbers throughout the country 
below the Jammu border, in Rawalpindi, Jahlam, Sialkot, and Gnrd^spur, but especially in the 
two first. In Sialkot 765 Manilas have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 741 as Salahria, and 
775 as Raghhausi ^ while in Gurdaspur 2,080 are also shown as Raghhansi of the Jat Manhas 
of Gujranwala, 1,325 are Virk who have shown themselves as Manhas also. The Manhas are 
real husbandmen, and therefore occupy a very inferior position in the local scale of Rajput 
precedence. 

The Ghibh (No, 10), — The Chihh claim to he descended from the Katoch Rajputs of Kangra, 
at least on the female side.^ If so, their position must once have been much higher than it now 
is ; but the .--tory is probably imtrue. I have suggested under the head Dliund that the Chihh may 
perhaps be Punwar. Their ance&ior Chib Chand is said to have left Kangra some 1,400 years ago, 
and have settled at Bhimbar in the Jammu hills. The first Chihh to become a Musalman was one 
bur Sadi of the time of Aurangzeb. He died a violent death and is still venerated as a martyr, 
and the Mahomedan Chihh offer the scalplocks of their male children at his tomb, till which 
ceremony^ the child is not considered a true Chihh, nor is the mother allowed to eat meat. Within 
the Pan jab the Chihli are found almost entirely in the northern portion of Gujrat under tho 
Jammu hills. The hills above this territory are their proper home, and are attached to the State 
of Kashmir. The tribe has also given its name to the Chibhal, or hill country of Kashmir on the 
left bank of the Jahlam along the Hazara border, though I believe that they do not now occupy 
Hioschip; The Chihh is a tribe of good position; they, like the Janjua, enjoy the title of 
Ra 3 a ; Saiyads and Gakkhars do not hesitate to marry their daughters ; and till the Sikh rule 
they did not cultivate themselves. How-a-days, however, they follow the plou^’h. The 
history of the Chihh chiefs is related at page 583 of the Fanjdh Chiefs, The Chihh are fdentified 
by some with the Sihie of the ancients. 


o shown in the Abstract are almost all Salahria 

Ka 3 puts of bialkot, where 5,279 men returned themselves as Rajput Salaria Thakar They are 
shown again under the head Salahria. So 921 of the Habha Thakar are Chaulmn. The signifi- 
cance of the expre ^^aion Thakar is discussed under the head of Rajputs of the Eastern Hills ; but 


Major Tod comes to the same conclusion ; but I have been unable t< 

find the passage, 

"They have however a wonderful Hory about a sou of one of the kings of Persia marrying th( 
daughter of a Ra 3 a m the Deccan, and iiaving by her descendants, one of whom Nahar Chand ( be- 
came king of Kangra. Hia son Chihb Chand became ruler of Bhimbar ; hence the Chihh. 


[P. 248] 
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Thakur is also sometimes xi<e<l by tlio high Ilaiputs of the hill’i as a title ol* dignity, and the two 
woi'ds are often confU'-ed. 

The Salahria (No. 12) . — The- Salahria arc Somhansi Rajputs who trace their descent irom one 
Raja Saigalof fabulous antiquity, and from his dc -Cendant Chandra Gupta. They ^ay that their 
eponymous ancestor came from the Dccean in the time of Sultan Miimdah a-; commander ol* a 
force" rent to supiu’e^" the insurrection of Shuja the Khokhar, and settled at SLilkot ; and that 
his descendants turned Musalman in the time of Bahlol L ‘di. They are for the mort part 
Mahomedan, but still employ Brahmans, and d^ not marry within the tribe. They mark the fore- 
heads of the bride and bridegroom with goats^ blood at their weddings. Their lioad-quartccs are in 
the ea-torn portion of frullkot;, but they aisi also found in Gurd:lspur and Lahore. The Tluikar 
returned from Sialkot under No. 11 of the Ab-.t-ract are for the most part ^^alahria, and have been 
included in the dguros for both tribes ; while 741 of the Sialkot Salahria show themselves as 
Manilas and 347 as Bhatti. In all these ca es the men are shown under both headings. In Gurdas- 
pur 3,712 of the Salahria are shown aUo as Bagar or Bhiigar, and ha\ c been included under both 
Salahria and Biigri. 

The Katil (No. 13). — The Katilare a Rajput clan in Gurdaspur, regarding whom I have no 
information save that they intermarry with the Salahria. 

The Haghbansi (No 14), — The Raghbansi Rajpiits are perhaps mo.st numerous in the eastern 
part of the North-Western Provinces. In the Panjab they are chieily found in the Hill StatC'> 
and the sub-montane of Gurdaspnr and Sialkot, though there are a few in the Jamna districts aLo. 
But the name would appear to imply little more than traiitional ongiu. Thu'> of the Gurdaspur 
Raghbansi 2,080, and 775 of those of SuUkot, have returned themselve- as Idanhas also, and arc 
shown under both headings. 

456. The Rajputs of the Eastern Hills. — The last^ and in many respects 
the most interesting group of Rajput tribes that I have to discuss^ are those of 
the Kangra and Simla Hills and the sub-montane tract at their foot between 
the Beas and the Jamna. Not only are the Hill Rajputs probably those 
among all the peoples of the Panjab who have occupied from the most remote 
date their present abodes, but they have also retained their independence long- 
est. Often invaded, often defeated, the Rajas of Kangra Hills never really 
became subjects of the Musalman j and it was reserved to Ranjit Singh to 
annex to his dominions the most ancient principalities in Northern India. 
Thus the Kangra Hills are that portion of the Panjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which the number of real or nominal 
Hindus bears to the total population, but still more because there has never 
been any Musalman domination, which should either loosen the bonds of caste 
by introducing among the converted jieople the absolute freedom of Islam in 
its purity, or tighten them by throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of 
th. ir Rajput rulers, more wholly into the hands of their priests. It is here 
then that we may expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as 
that in which the first Musalman invaders found it when they entered the 
Panjab. It is certainly here tliat the Brahman and Kshatriya occupy 
positions most nearly reseiidjling those assigned them by Manu. 

The constitution of Rajput society in these hills will 1 est be explained 
by the following extract from l^Ir. Barnes^ Kangra Report, and by the 
further extracts which I shall make under the head Thakar and Rathi. The 
extracts are long ; but the matter is so important as bearing upon the 
whole question of caste, that I do not hesitate to give them. Mr. Barnes 
writes ; — 

‘‘ Any member of a royal house, whether belonging to the Dugar circle of municipalities across 
“the Ravi, or to the Jalandhar circle on this side of the river, is es-entially Rajput. Tho-e also 
with whom they conde-cend to marry are included under thi^ honourable category. The name 
‘‘ a^bumed by many other race^ in the hills; <'iit by the general feeling of the country the 
appellation of Rajput is the legitimate right of those only to wdiom I have here restricted 
“it. 

“ The descendants of all these noble houses are distinguished by the honorary title of ‘ Miins/ 
When accosted by their inferiors they receive the peculiar salutation of * Jai Dya/ offered to no 
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other caste. ^ Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged j and^ as there are endless 
‘‘ gradations even among the Mians, the inferior first repeats the salutation and the courtesy is 
“ usually returned. In former days great importance was attached to the Jai Dya : unautho^ 

“ rized assumption of the privilege was punished as a misdemeanour hy heavy fine and imprison- 
ment The B-dia could extend the honour to high-horn Bajputs not strictly belonging to a Boyal 
» clan, such, for instance, as the Sonkla or the ManMs. Any deviation from the austere rules 
** of the caste was sufficient to deprive the o:^ender of this salutation, and the loss was 
“tantamount to oxcommnnioation. Tlie E^jpdts delight to recount rtories of the value of 
'"this honour, and the vicissitudes endm’cd to prevent its abuse.^ The Baja Dhian Singh, the 
Sikh Minister, himself a Jamwal Mian, desired to extort the Jai Dya from Baja Bhir Singh, 

“ the fallen chief of Nurpur. He held in his possession the grant of a jagir valued at Bs. 25 , 000 , 
‘"duly signed and sealed hy Banjit Singh, and delayed presenting the deed until the Nurpur 
"" chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Bhir Singh was a Baja by a long line 
“ of ancestors, and Dhian Singh was a Baja only by favour of Banjit Singh. The hereditary 
“chief refused to compromise his honour, and preferred beggary to affluence rather than 
« accord the Jai Dya to one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. The derivation 
“ of the phrase is supposed to be Jai, victory, and Bel, king ; being synonymous, when used 
‘‘ together, to the national expression of Vive le JRoi, or ‘ the king for ever,’ 

A Mian, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
“ maxims -first, he must never drive the plough ; secondly, he must never give his daughter in 
“marriage to an inferior, nor marry himself much below Ms rank 5 thirdly, be must never accept money 
“ in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter 5 and lastly, his female household must observe strict 
“ seclusion. The prejudice against the plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all 5 that step can 
“ never be recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged salutation 5 he is reduced to the second 
“ grade of Bajptits ; no Mian will marry his daughter, and he must go a step lower in the social scale 
“ to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life he is made to feel his degraded position. In 
“ meetings of the tribe and at marriages the Bajputs undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at 
“ meals with the Hal Bah, or plough driver, as he is contemptuously styled ; and many, to avoid the 
“ indignity of exclusion, never appear at public assemblies. This prejudice against agriculture is as 
“ old as the Hindu religion ; and I have heard various reasons given in explanation of it. Some 
“ say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom of mother-earth with an iron plough-share ; others de- 
“ dare that the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The probable reason is that the 
“ legitimate weapon of the Bshatria, or military class, is the sword 5 the plough is the insignia of a 
“ lower walk in life, and the exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a renunoia- 
“ tion of the privileges of caste. 

“ The giving one^s daughter to an inferior in caste is scarcely a more pardonable offence than 
“ agriculture. Even Banjit Singh, in the height of his prosperity and power, felt the force of 
“ this prejudice. The Baja of Kangra deserted his hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
“ sisters to Dhian Singh, himself a Mian of the Jammu stock, but not the equal of the Katoch 
“ prince. The B^jpiits of Katgarh, in the Nurpur parganah, voluntarily set fire to their houses 
“ and immolated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Banjit SingMs alliance ; and when 
“ Mian Padma, a renegade Pathania, married Ms daughter to the &kh monarch, his brethren, un- 
“ deterred by the menaces of Banjit Singh, deprived Mm and Ms immediate connexions of the Jai 
“ Dya, and to this day refuse to associate with Ms descendants. The seclusion of their women 
“ is also maintained with severe strictness. The dwellings of Bajpdts can always be recognised by 
“ one familiar with the country. The houses are placed in isolated positions, either on the crest of 
“ a hill which commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously preserved 
“ to form an impenetrable screen. When natm’al defences do not exist, an artificial growth is promot- 
“ ed to afford the necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from 
“ the house, stands the ‘ maudi ’ or vestibule, beyond whose precincts no one unconnected with the 
“ household can venture to intrude* A privileged stranger who has business with the master of the 
“ house may by favour occupy the vestibule. But even this concession is jealously guarded, and 
“ only those of decent caste and respectable character are allowed to come even as far as the 
“ ‘ mandi.^ A remarkable instance of the extremes to which this seclusion is carried occurred under 
“ my own experience. A KatocMs house in the Mandx territory accidentally caught fire in broad 
“ day. There was no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women, and rather than brave 
‘‘ the public gaze they kept their apartments and were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who 
“ wish to visit their parents must travel in covered palanquins, and those too poor to afford a con- 
veyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through thickets and ravines. 

“ It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Bajput clings to these deep-rooted 
“ prejudices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes attest the vicissitudes they have undergone to 
“ maintain their fancied purity. In the quantity of waste land which abounds in the hills, a 
ready livelihood is offered to those who will cultivate the soil for their daily bread 5 but this 
“ alternative involves a f orfeitoe of their dearest rights, and they would rather follow any pre- 


1 Hence the word Jaikdri commonly used to denote first-class Bajpdts in the hills. 
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** carioDS pursmt than suhinit to the disgrace. Some lotmge away their time on the tops of the 
mountains, spreading nets for the capture of hawks; many a day they watch in vain snhsisting on 
berries and on game accidentally entangled ini their nets ; at last when fortune grants 
them success they despatch'' the prize to their friends below, who tame and instruct the bird 
« for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at home, and pass their time in sporting either 
« with a hawk, or, if they can afford it, with a gun : one Rajpiit beats the bushes, and the 
« other carries the hawk ready to be sprung after any quarry that rises to the view. At the close 
of the day, if they have been successful, they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus pro- 
long existence over another span. The marksman armed with a gun will sit up for ^Id pigs 
** returning from the fields, and in the same manner barter their flesh for other necessaries of life. 
However the prospect of starvation has already driven many to take the plough, and the number 
of seceders daily increases. Our administration, though just and liberal, ^ has a levelling ten- 
dency ; service is no longer to be procured; and to many the stern alternative has arrived of tak- 
“ ing to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the pangs of hunger and death. 

So long as any resource remains the fatal step will be postponed, but it is easy to foresee that 
“ the struggle cannot be long protracted ; necessity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later the 
** pressure of want will eventuily overcome the scruples of the most bigoted. 

Hext to the royal clans in social importance are those races with whom they are connected 
by marriage. The honour of the alliance draws them also within the exclusive circle. It is not 
easy to indicate the line which separates the Bajputs from the clans immediately below him, and 
known in the hills hy the appellation ofBathi; the Mian wonld restrict the term (Bajpuf) 
to those of royal descent ; the Bathi natnrally seeks a broader definition, so as to include his own 
* * pretensions. Altogether, I am inclined to think that the limit I have fixed will he admitted to 
he jnst, and those only are legitimately entitled to rank as Bajputs who are themselves the mem- 
“ hers of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them. Among these (second-class'^ tribes 
the most eminent are the Manhas, Jurial, and Sonkla Bajputs. Tlie two foimer are indeed 
« branches of the Jammnwal clan, to w^hich they are considered hut little inf erior. They occasional- 
*« ly receive the salutation of Jai Dya, and very few of them engage in agricnltnre. Another class 
“ of Bajputs who enjoy great distinction in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or 
Banas whose title and tenure generally preceded even the Ba jas themselves. These^ petty chiefs 
** have long since been dispossessed, and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities which 
I have eumerated. Still the name of Bana is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Mians. All these tribes affect most of the customs of Pvajputs. They select secluded spots 
for their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular with whom they marry or betroth 
in marriage, hut have generally taken to agriculture. In this particnlar consists their chief dis- 
tinction from the Mi^ns.^^ 

On this Mr. Lyall notes that there are noM'-a-days not many even of 
the better Eajptit families who do not themselves do every fed of field work 
other than ploughing. He also points out that the Eajputs of the second 
grade might more properly be called Thakars of the first grade. For the ab- 
sence of any definite line of demarcation between Rajput and Thakar, see the 
extracts quoted under the head Thakar (section 459). Finally I may state 
that thronghont the Hill States^ the Rajputs of proximate descent from ^ ruling 
chiefs entered themselves in the present Census as Kshatriyas, to distinguish 
themselves from mere Rajputs. I have taken two figures together. The Raj- 
puts of the sub-montane of Hnshyarpur, J alandhar, and Ambala difier little if 
at all from those of the Eastern Plains who have already been described. The 
following Kangra proverbs illustrate Mr. Barnes^ description of the Hill Raj- 
puts : It is bad to deal with a Rajput ; sometimes you get double value, 

and sometimes nothing at all : and " A Rajput^s wedding is like a fire of 
maize stalhs ; great rolling of drums, and very little to eat.^^ 

♦P. 158- Abstract No. 82 on the next page"^ gives the figures for the several tribes 
69. roughly grouped by locality, those of the higher hills coming first, then those 
of Hushyarpur, and then those of J Sandbar and Ambala. Many of these are 
mere local clans named after their principal seats. It is probable that all these 
royal families sprang from a common stock, but all traces of what that stock 
was seem to be lost in obscurity. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports give 
little or no information regarding these tribes or clans ;^while Mr. Coldstream s 
report, from which I had hoped for much information, is wholly silent on the 
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STibiect. The figures for tribal divisions of tbe Rajputs of tbe Hill States 
appear to be exceedingly imperfect. Indeed tbe divisions themselves do not 
seem to be very clearly marked. Mr. Barnes writes : — 

Each class comprises niimeroxis suh-divisions. As the family increased, individuals left the 
court to settle on some estate in the country, and their descendants, though still retaining the 
« generic appellation of the race, are further distinguished by the name of the estate with which 
“ they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
** the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity. Thus among the Pathanias or Ndrpur Mans 
“ there are twenty-two recognised suh-divisions 5 the Golerias are distributed into thirteen distinct 
** tribes ; the Katoch clan has four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de- 
" nominations. A Baipiit interrogated by one who he thinks will understand these refined distinc- 
tions, will give the name, not of his clan but of his patronymic. To a stranger he gives no 
detail, but ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajpdt.” 

457. Rajput trites of the Eastern HUls.— The Katoeb, Goleria, and Dharwal (Nos. 1,2, 
3).— -The Katoch is the family of the K4ngra dynasty, a dynasty which dates from certainly some 
centuries before Christ, whose tree shows an unbroken line of four hundred and seventy kings, and 
whose kingdom once included the whole of the Hoshyarpur and Jalandhar districts. The ancient 
name of the kingdom is said to have been Katoch. Sir Lepel Griffin writes thus of the Katoch of 
Kangra, and the neighbouring Hill Rajas : — 

Antecedent to what are called historic times, conjecture must take the place of truth 5 but 
** it is not difficult to imagine that those long genealogies, by the side of 'which the noblest names 
“ of Europe seem but as of yesterday, contain some semblance of the truth. These quiet mountain 
** valleys, guarded by^ difficult passes, by ice and by snow, lay altogether out of the path of the 
“ in'Tading^ armies which, one after another, in quick succession, poured down upon the plains of 
** Hindustan from the north-west. Here a peaceful race, with no ambition urging them to try 
their strength against their neighbours, and with little wealth to tempt invasion, may have quietly 
lived for thousands of years, and their royal dynasties may have been already ancient when 
leading the Israelites out of Egypt, and the Greeks were steering their swift ships to 

Their pride is expressed in the following proverb In the house of the Katoch the work- 
man gets coarse fiour, and the flatterer fine rice.^’ The Katoch claim to form a third section of 
the ^eat Bdjpdt stock, Sdrajbansi and Chandrabansi being the other two. They say they are de- 
scended from an ancestor called Bhiimi who was formed from the sweat on BhdgwatPs forehead 5 
and as hMmia means earth, it may be that their division completes the triplet of the Sun, the 
JyLoon, and the Earth-born races. 

The Goleria are the ruling family of Goler, and a branch of the Katoch stock 5 the Dharwal 
I cannot identify. Some of the Kangra Rathorhave returned their clan as Dharwal. 

Chandel and Pathial (Nos. 4, 5). — The Chandel are one of the 36 royal races, and are 
fully described in Elliott^s Maces of the Provinces. It is not- impossible that they are 

the same stock as the^ Chandal, outcastes where subjects, Rajputs where dominant. They are returned 
chieflT^ from the Native State of Bilaspur. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all 
• finds place among the Simla States, and whether the ruling family of Bilaspur 

is Chanel. The Pathial appears to be among the most distinguished of the second class R^jpdts, 
according to Mr. Lyall, more properly be classed as first-class Thakars. In Kangra 
3,451 persons have entered themselves as Gondal Pathidl, and are shown under both headings. 

PSfthania (No. 6). — This is the tribe to which the ruling family of Ndrpur in Kangra 
j 3 monged, and is said to take its name from Pathankot in Gurdaspur, the first possession which 
“the family occupied on their emigration to this neighbourhood from Hinddst^n ; though in this 
case it 'womd seem more probable that they gave their name to the town. I have, however, receiv- 
ed a tradi-non, though not from good authority, that the Pathania Rajptits only occupied Pathan- 
kot some five or six centuries ago. They are chiefly foxmd in the Hushyarpur and Kangra dis- 
tricts. They are said to be of the same stock as the Katoch. 

Jaswal are the ancient ruling family of the Jaswan Mn in the low 
hills of Hushyarpm\ They are nearly allied with the Katoch house of Kangra. 

X X The Dudwal (No. 8). — The Dudwal are the ancient ruling family of Dutarpur, and are said 
to take their name from Dada in Kangra on the Hushyarpur border. The Ranas of the Bit 
M4naswal o^ableland of the Hushyarpur Siwdliks were Dddw41 Rdjpdts, and the clan still holds 
+. 1 .A frAA.f. They are chiefly found in Hushyarpur 


^ ^ Kilehi and Khoja (Nos. 9, 10, 11), — The Kilchi is said to be a clan of the Manj 
Rajputs, which see f^^^her on ; but the Hushyarpur Kilchi have returned their second sub- 
1 Chauhdn, 255 ; Ghorewdha, 134 5 Laddu, 905 ; Manj, 127 ; N£ru, 

o-p XT, ^ T Khoja 2,278 have shown themselves as Janjda and l,i89 as Naru. 

these are confined almost entirely 
to Hushyarpur, and are probably local clans. ^ 
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The Naru (No, 12\ — The Nam are with the exception perhaps of the Manj^ the most widely 
spread of the Hill Rajputs; but their head-quarters are the districts of Jalandhar and Hnshyar- 
pnr. The Nam would appear to differ in their accounts of their own origin. Those of Hushyar- 
pur, many or most of whom are still Hindu, and those of the adjoining northern portions of 
Jalandhar say that they are Chandrahansi and came from the hills ; w’hile those of the east of 
Jalandhar about Philaur, who are all ]Vrusalman3, say their ancestor was a Raghhansi Rajput who 
came from Ajudhia, entered the service of Shahab-ul-dm Ghori, and eventually settled near 
Philaur. A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Raja of Jaii^ur or Jodhpur, who was 
converted in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and settled at Bajvvara in Hushyarpur. The Naru 
held the Hariana tract on the Jalandhar and Hushyarpur border till the Sikhs dispossessed them. 
The original settlement of the Jalandhar Naru was Man, a name which, as Mr. Barkley points 
out, suggests an origin from eastern Hindustan or Central India. Of the Hushyarpur Naru 
1,279 have also shown themselves as Kilehi, 556 as Manhas, and 903 as Gondal. 

The Chore waha (No. 13). — ^The head-quarters of the Ghorewaha are the Jalandhar district, 
of which they occupy the eastern comer, and are found in small numbers in all the 
adjoining districts. To" the west of them are the Manj, and to the north of them the Naru. 
They are almost all Musalman. They are Kachwaha Rajpdts, descendants of Rash, the second son 
of Rama, They say that Raja Man. sixth in descent from Kash, had two sons Kachwaha and 
fiawaha, and that they are of the lineage of Hawaha. The two brothers met Shahab-ul-dm Ghari (!) 
with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a territory as they could ride round in 
a day ; hence their name. The division of their country took place wdiile they were yet Hindus, 
so that their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. The Rahou Ghorewaha, 
who are still Hindus, would seem to have immigrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as 
they trace their origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists «till live in Kota and Bundi in 
Rajputana. Mr, Barkley is disposed to put the Ghorewaha conquest of their preseut territory at 
some five centuries ago. In the time of Akhar their possessions would seem to have been more 
extensive than they are now. 

The Manj (No. 14)^. — The Manj are the most widely distributed of all the sub-montane 
Rajpiits, if our figures are to be accepted as correct. They hold the south-western portion of the 
Jalandhar and the north-western portion of the Ludhiana district, and are to be found in all the 
adjoining districts and States, There are also some 9,000 of them shown in the Pindi district. 
Tliese last are the Alpial of that district who have returned themselves as Manj Alpial ; hut 
whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Ludhiana and Jalandhar, I cannot say. The 
Manj say that they are Bhatti Rajputs, and descended from Raja Salvahan, father of Baja 
Rasdlu of Sialkot," Some 600 years ago Shekh Chachu and Shekh Kilchi, two Manj Rajputs, are 
said to have settled at Hatur in the south-west of Ludhiana, whence their descendants spread into 
the neighbouring country j and the Jalandhar traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the 
time of Ala-ul-din Khilji. As however they state that Shekh Chachu was converted by Makhdum 
Shah Jahania of Uchh, who died in 1383 A.D., it would appear that if the tradition has any 
foundation, Ala-ul-din Saiyad must be meant. After the dissolution of the Dehli Empire the 
Manj Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory south of the^ Satluj, till 
dispossessed of it by the Ahliiwalia Sikhs and Ranjit Singh ; and even earher than this the Mani 
Nawabs of Kot Isa Khan had attained considerable impoi‘tance under the Emperors. North of 
the Satluj the Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality ; hut they held a large tract 
of country in the south-west of the Jalandhar district about Taiwan, Nakodar, and Malsian, and 
held much of it iujagtr under the MughaR, hut were dispossessed by Tara Singh Gheba and the 
Sindhanwala Sikhs. "The Manj are now aU Musalman, though many were still Hindu after the 
time of Shekh Clrichu. Their genealoghts live in Patiala, as do those of the^ Bhatti of JMandhar. 
In Aytn-i- AJchariih.^ Man^ are UTOngly shown as Main, a title which is said to belong 
properly to the Ghorewaha of Ludhiana. 

The Taon (No. 15). — The Taoni are also Bhatti and descendants of Raja Salvahan, whose 
grandson Rai Tan is their eponymous ancestor One of his descendants, Rai Amha, is said to^ baye 
built Amhala. They occupy the low hiUs and s-ah-montane in the north of Ambala district 
including the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Patiala territory. They are said to have 
occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 

CASTES ALLIED TO THE RAJPUTS. 

458. The Thakar, Rathi, and Rawat (Caste Nos. 60, 39, and 82).— The 

*P. 9S-9, figures for these castes are given in Abstract No. 71 on page 319.'^ The Rawat 
has already been described in section 145. The Thakar (or, as I believe it 
more properly should be, Thakkar) and Rathi, are the lower classes of Hill 

^ For the greater part of the description of the Rajputs of the Jalandhar district,^ I 
indebted to the kindness of Mr, Barkley, who has given me access to a most valuable collection of 
MS. notes made when he was Deputy CommiKioner of that district. 

M 
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E^jputs who,, tliough they are admittedly E^jputs and give their daughters to 
Ea'jputSj who are styled by that title, do not reach the standard defined in 
section 456 which would entitle them to be called Eajput, but are on the 
other hand above the Eawat. The line between ESjptit and Thakar is 
defined, so far as it is capable of definition^ in the following section. The line 
between Thakar and Eathi may be roughly said to consist in the fact that 
Eathis do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow-marriage; though the 
term Eathi is commonly applied by Eajputs of the ruling houses to all below 
them. Again the line between Eathi and Kanet is exceedingly difficult to 
draw ; in fact in Chamba Eathi and Kanet are considered identical and are said 
to eat and marry together^ and it is said that Eathi is in Chamba and J ammu 
only another name for the same people who are called Kanet in Kulu and 
Kangra. Thus no Kanets but numerous Eathis are returned from Chamba. 
On the other hand, no other of the Hill States returns either Thakars or 
Eathis, haying probably included the former with Eajputs and the latter with 
Kanets. Even Mr. Lyall says : Our Kangra term Eathi is a rough word to 
apply to any but the lowest class and speaking of Kulu, he says ; The 
children of a Bi4hman or Eajput by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and 
“ Eajputs, the term Eathi being often added as a qualification by any one who 
himself pretends to unmixed blood.*’^ 

459. Mr. Barnes writes thus of the distinction between Thakar and 
Eathi : — 

'' The Ratliis are essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the Ndrpur and 
Nadaon parganahs. The Rathis and the Grhiraths constitute the two great cultivating tribes in 
'' these hills j and it is a remarkable fact that in all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil 
“ is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghiraths abound ; while in the poorer uplands, where the 
crops are scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husbandmen, the Rathis 
predominate. It is as rare to find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet a Ghirath in the more, 
secluded hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the different habits and 
associations created by the di-Serent localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar 
“ physiognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a robust and handsome race j their 
** features are regular and well-defined ; the colour usually fair 5 and their limbs athletic, as if 
exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other 
“ hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarse featured ; his body is stunted and sickly 5 goitre is fearfully 
“ prevalent among his race j and the reflection occurs to the mind that, however teeming and 
prolific the soil, however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not equally adapted 
to the development of the human frame. 

The Rdithis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take little or no part in 
‘‘ the labours of the field. In origin they belong neither to the Ksbatriya nor to the Stidra class, 
** but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly increased by 
defections from the Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring of a Rajput father 
‘^by a Sudra mother would he styled a Rathi, and accepted as such by the brotherhood. The sects 
of the Rathis are innumerable ; no one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them. 
They are as numerous as the^villages they inhabit, from which indeed their distinguishing names 
“ are generally derived. A Rathi is cognizant only of the sects which immediately surround him. 

They form a society quite sufficient for his few wants, and he has little idea of the extent and 
“ ramifications of his tribe. The higher sects of the Rathis are generally styled Thakars. They 

affronted at being called Rathis, although they do not affect to he Rajpdts. Tbe best 
families among tbe Thakars give their daughters in marriage to the least eligible of the Rajputs, 
“ and thus an affinity is established between these two great tribes. The Rdthis generally assume 
ff thread of caste. . They avoid wine, and are extremely temperate and Irugal in their habits. 
^ Tiiey take money for their daughters, or exchange them, — b, practice reprobated by the Sbastras 
“ and not countenanced by the highest castes. On the death of an elder brother the widow lives 
* 1 ^®^t brother, or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value from 

the husband she selects^. Altogether, tbe Rdthis are the best bill subjects we possess ; — ^their 
manners axe simple, quiet, and unaffected 5 they are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with 
* the nse of arms 5 honest, manly, industrious and loyal.'' 

Here he makes Thakars first class Eathis. Mr. Lyall on the other hand 
seems inclined to class Thakars as second or third class Eajputs. Speaking of 
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the caste tables which he appends to his reports, in which he classes the Hindu 
population under the heads of first grade Brahman j second grade Brahman ; 
first grade Rdjput ; second grade Rajput ; Khatris, Mahijans, Kirars, &c . ; 
first grade Sudras, Thakars, R^this, &e. ; second grade Sudras ; he writes : — 

Tlie clans of the second gi'ade miglit more properly be called first grade Thakars : 

among the most distinguished and numerous of them are the Habrols, the Pathials, the Dhatwals, 
** the Indaurias, the Wangles, the Gumbaris, the Rdnes, the Banidls, the Ranats, the Mailes. 
They marry their daughters to the Mians, and take daughters in marriage from the Eathis. In 
the statements most of the Thakars liave been entered as second class Rajputs, and a few as 
** first class Siidras, Most of the Thakars entered in this last class might more properly have been 
classed as Eathis. The Nurpur Thakars are all no better than Eathis. A Thakar, if asked in 
what way he is better than a Eathi, will say that his own manners and social customs, 
particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying brother’s widow, &c , are more like 
‘‘ those of the IMian class than those of the Eathis are. The best line of distinction however 
is the marriage connection 5 the Miau will marry a Thakar’s daughter, but not a Eatbi’s. 
The Eatbi’s daughter mames a Tliakar, and her daughter can then marry a Mian. Mo 
one calls himself a Eathi, or likes to be addressed as one. The term is understood to convey 
“ some degree of slight or insult ; the distinction between Tliakar and Eathi is however very loose, 
A rich man of a Eathi family, like Shib Dial Chaudhri of Chetru, marries his daughter to an 
“ impoverished Eaja, and his whole clan gets a kind of <tep and becomes Tliakar Rajput. So 
“ again a Raja out riding falls in love with a Pathial girl herding cattle, and mamts her 
whereupon the whole clan begins to give its daughters to Mfans. The whole thing reminds one 
“ of the struggles of families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers interested 
in the struggle are greater here, as a man cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and 
“ mnst take it up wdth him or stay 'where he is, and except that the tactics or mles of the game 
** are here stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower.” 

*P. 101. And the quotation from the same report' given on page 221* may be referred to. 
The Rathi does not seem to be a favourite in Kangra. Here are two proverbs 
about him : The R^thi in the stocks, tlie barley in the mill and A 

Rdthi, a goat, a devotee, and a widow woman ,* all need to be kept weak, for 
if strong they will do mischief/*’ 

Of the Thakars of Kangra 2,273 have shown their tribe as Phul^ and 
4,304 as Jarautia. In Gurddspur 1,007 are shown as Panglana and 294 as 
Balotra. Some 6,000 altogether show Kasib as their clan, which is probably 
only their Brahminical goto. Among the Rathis of Kangra there are 1,078 
Balotra, 1,716 Barhai, 3,029 Chfogra, 1,879 DharwM, 1,632 Gurdwal, 1,113 
Goital, 1,101 Mangwal, 518 Phaw^, and 1,774 Rakor. In Chamba there are 
2,350 Chophal. Altogether 15,000 show themselves as Kasib. There is a 
local saying that there are as many elans of Rathis as there are different kinds 
of grass. 

459a. The Dhund and Kahut (Caste Nos. 74 and 103). — These have been 
already discussed together with the Rajputs of the Western Hills in sec- 
tions 453, 454, 
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PART IV.— MINOR LAND-OWNING AND 
AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 

460, Introductory and General. — I tave roughly grouped the tribes and [^*253] 
castes which I propose to discuss in this part of the present chapter under three 
heads, Minor Dominant Tribes, Minor Agricultural and Pastoral Tribes, and 
Poreign Eaces. The figures for each group will be found prefixed to the 
detailed discussion of the castes which compose it. No very definite line can 

be drawn between the several groups ; but the general idea of the classification 
has been to include in the first such tribes or castes as, while not of sufiicient 
magnitude or general importance to rank with the four great races which have 
been discussed in the two preceding parts of the chapter, yet occupy a social 
position somewhat similar to theirs, and either are or have been within 
recent times politically dominant in their tribal territories. In the second 
group I have included those cultivating tribes who, while forming a very 
large and important element in the agricultural section of the population, 
occupy a subject or subordinate position, and have not, at least within recent 
times, risen to political prominence. The third group includes that miscella- 
neous assortment of persons who bear titles, such as Shekh or Mughal, which 
purport to denote foreign origin. Many, perhaps most of them, are really of 
Indian origin, and many of them are neither agriculturists nor land-owners. 

But no general grouping of castes in the Panj^b can hope to be exact ; and 
this appeared to be the most convenient place in which to discuss them. The 
tribes discussed in this part of the chapter complete the essentially land-own- 
ing or agricultural tribes of the Panjfib. The Brdhmans and Saiyads cultivate 
largely, while the mercantile classes own large areas ; but they will be more 
conveniently dealt with under a separate head in the next part of the chapter. 

MINOE DOMINANT TEIBES. 

461, Minor dominant tribes. — The tribes or castes which I have included 

in Abstract No. 83 on the next page* are those which are, like the Jats and *p^x66- 
ES^jptits, dominant in parts of the Panjdb, but are not so numerous or 67. 
so widely spread as to rank with those great races. Indeed many of them 
are probably tribes rather than castes or races ; though in some eases their 
origin has been forgotten, while in others an obviously false origin has 
been invented. They are divided into four groups, the Karral, Gakkhar, 

Awan, and Khattar of the Salt-range Tract, the Khokhar, Kharral and 
Datidpotra of the Western Plains, and the Dogar, Kor, Taga, Meo and Kh^n- 
z£dah of the Eastern Plains ; while the Gtijar, who is more widely distributed 
than the rest, comes last by himself. With the Western Plains group are 
included the Kathia, Hans, and Khagga, for whom I have no separate figures : 
indeed it will be apparent from a perusal of the following paragraphs that 
the figures for all these minor castes in the western half of the Province are 
exceedingly imperfect. Not only are the lax use of the word Jat and the ill- 
defined nature of the line separating Jats from Eajputs already alluded to 
sources of^ great confusion, but many of these tribes have set up claims to an 
origin which shall connect them with the foxmder of the Mahomedan religion, 
or with some of the great Mahomedan conquerors. 
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Tims we &id many of item returned or classed as Shekh, Mughal, or what 
not ; and the figures of the Abstract alone are exceedingly misleadino-. I have 
in each case endeavoured to separate the numbers thus returned, and'to include 
them under their proper caste headings ; and it is the figures thus given in the 
text, and not those of the tables, that should be referred to. Even these are 
not complete, for till we have the full detail of clans we cannot complete the 

_ The ethnic grouping of the tribes discussed in this section is a subject 
which I had hoped to examine, but which lack of time compels me to pass by 
unnoticed. I will only note how the tendency on the frontier and throughout 
the Salt-range Tract is to claim Arab or Mughal, and in the rest of the 
Province to claim Rajput origin. The two groups of tribes which occupy the 
mountain country of the Salt-range and the great plateaus of the Western 
Plains are the most interesting sections of the Panj^b land-owning classes, 
need the most careful examination, and would reward it with the richest 
return. 

462. The Earral (Caste No. 101). — The Karrals are returned for Hazara 
only ; and I have no information concerning them save what Major Wace gives 
m his Settlement Report of that district. He writes : “■ The KarrM country 
consists of the Nitra ildgalt in the AbbottabM taJisil. The Karrals were 
“ formerly the subjects of the Gakkhai-s, fiom whom they emancipated them- 
“ selves some two centuries ago. Originally Hindus, their conversion to Isldm 
is of comparatively modern date. Thirty years ago their acquaintance with 
the Mahomedan faith was still slight ,• and though they now know more of 
it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are 
“ still observable in their social habits. They are attached to their homes and 
“ their fields, which they cultivate simply and industriously. Eor the rest, 
“ their character is crafty and cowardly,'’^ Major Wace further notes that the 
“ Kan-als are identical in origin and character with the Dh-unds.” This 
would make the Karrals one of the Rajput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the J ahlam j and I have been informed by a native officer that 
they claim Rajput origin. They are said too to have recently set up a claim 
to Kayini Mughal origin, in common with the Gakkhars ; or, as a variety, 
that their ancestor came from Kayan, but was a descendant of Alexander the 
Great! But the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Raja 
Rasalu of Panjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four 
sons, Seo, Teo, Ghoo, and Karu, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sials, Tiwanas, ^Ghebas, and Karrals. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Saiyads, and Dhunds. 

255] 463. The Gakkhar (Caste No. 68) . — The Gakkhars are the ancient rulers 

of the northern portion of the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, jttst as are the 
Awans and Janjuas of the southern portion of the same tract ; and it appears 
probable that they at one time overran Kashmir, even if they did not found a 
dynasty there. Their own story is that they are descended from Kaigohar 
of the Kayani family then reigning in Ispahan j that they conquered Kashmir 
and Tibet and ruled those countries for many generations, but were eventually 
driven back to Kabul, whence they entered the Panjdb in company with 
Mahmdd Ghaznavi early in the 11th centuiy. This last is certainly untrae, 
for Perishtah relates that in 1008 Mahmud was attacked by a Gakkhar army 
in the neighbom’hood of Peshawar. Sir Lepel Griffin thinks that they were 
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emigrants from Khordsfai who settled in the Panjdb not later than 300 
A.D., and points out that, like the Persians and unlike the other tribes of 
the neighbourhood, they are stiU Shiahs. It is at any rate certain that they 
held their present possessions long before the Mahomedan invasion of India. 
Eerishtah writes of them during Muhammad Ghori's invasion in 1206 
A.D. 

“ During the residence of Muhammad Ghori at Lahore on this occasion, the Qhakkars who 
** inhabit the country along the banks of the Nilab up to the foot of the mountains of Siwalik, 
“ exercised unheard of cruelties on the Muhammadans and cut off fche communication between the 
“ provinces of Peshawar and Multan. These Ghakkars were a race of wild barbarians, without 
either religion or morality. It was a custom among them as soon as a female child was born, to 
carry her to the door of the house and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in one hand and a 
knife in the other, that any person ^ who wanted a wife might take her otherwise she was im- 
“ mediately to be put to death. By this means they had more men than women which occasioned 
** the custom of having several husbands to one wife. When this wife was visited by one of her 
“ husbands she left a mark at the door, which being observed by any of the other husbands, he with- 
drew till the signal was taken awa 3 ^ This barbarous people continued to make incursions on the 
“ Muhammadans till in the latter end of this king’s reign their chieftain was converted to the true 
faith while a captive. A great part of these mountaineers, having very little notion of any 
religion, were easily induced to adopt the tenets of the true faith 5 at the same time most of the 
infidels who inhabited the mountains between Ghazni and the Indus were also converted, some 
by force and others by persuasion, and at the present day (1609 A.D.) they continue to profess 
the faith of Islam. ” JS'eHsJitaTi, i, 183^. 

The Gakkbars however did not hesitate to assassinate Muhammad Ghori 
on his return from Lahore. 

General Cunningham identifies the Gakkhars with the Gargaridje of 
Dionysius, and holds them to be descendants of the great Yueti or Takhari 
Seytmans of the Abdr tribe, who moved from Hyrkania to Abryan on the 
Jahlam under either Darius Hystaspes (circa 500 B.C.), or still earlier under 
one of the Scytho-Parthian Kings. The whole origin and early history of 
the tribe will be found discussed at pages 22 to 33, Vol, II of the Archseolo- 
gical Reports, and at pages 574 j to 581 of Griffin^s Panjdb Chiefs ; while 
much information as to their early history is given in Brandreth's Settle- 
ment Report of the J ahlam District. As Mr. Thomson says : “ The 
“ Turanian origin of the Gakkhars is highly probable ; but the rest of the 
theory is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems little use in 
“ going beyond the sober narrative of Eerishtah, who represents the Gakkhars 
as a brave and savage race, living mostly in the hiUs, with little or no religion, 
and much given to polyandry and infanticide. ” They have now, in 
apparent imitation of the Awdns, set up a claim to Mughal origin ; and 
many of the Rawalpindi Gakkhars returned themselves as Mughals, while 
I an^told that some of the Gakkhars of Chakwdl entered themselves as 
Rajputs. 

4!64. At present the^ Gakkhars are practically confined to the Rawal- 
pindi, Jahlam, and Hazara Districts, where they are found all along the 
plateaus at the foot of the lower Himalayas, from the Jahlam to Hanpur 
in Hazara. To the figures given in Table VIII-A should be added 1,543 
persons who returned themselves in Rawalpindi as Mughal Gakkhar, and 
perhaps 4,549 others who retmmed themselves as Mughal Kaydni, of whom 
8,861 were in Rawalpindi, 592 in Jahlam, and 93 in Koh^t. This would 
mise the total number of Gakkhai's to 31,881, of whom about half are in 
Rawalpindi. They are described by Mr. Thomson as compact, sinewy, and 
vigorous, _ but not large boned ; making capital soldiers and the best light 
cavalry in Upper India ; proud and self-respecting, but not first-class 
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agriculturists ; with no contempt for labour^ since many work as coolies on 
the railway ; but preferring service in the army or police. Their race feeling 
is strong, and a rule of inheritance disfavoiu’s Gakkhars of the half-blood. 
Colonel Cracroft notes that they refuse to give their daughters in marriage 
to any other class except Saiyadsj that they keep their women very strictly 
secluded^ and marry only among the higher Rajputs^ and among them only 
when they cannot find a suitable match among themselves. Some of their 
principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and show unmistake- 
ably their high origin and breeding. They still cling to their traditions 
and, though the Sikhs reduced them to the most abject poverty, are looked 

up to in the district as men of high rank and 
position, and in times of conunotion they would 
assuredly take the lead one way or the other. 
Thus the character of the savage Gargars’’^ 
seems to have been softened and improved by 
time. The Gakkhars do not seem always to 
have returned their clans, which are very well 
marked. I give in the margin the figures for 
a few of the largest. Their local distribution 
in the Jahlam District is fully described in Mr. Thomson's Settlement Report. 

465. The Awan (Caste No. 12).— The AwSns, with whom have been 
included all who returned themselves as Qutbshahi, are essentially a tribe of 
the Salt-range, where they once held independent possessions of very con- 
siderable extent, and in the western and central portions of which they 

are still the dominant race. 
They extend along the whole 
length of the range from J ahlam 
to the Indus, and are found in 
great numbers thi’oughout the 
whole country beyond it up to 
the foot of the Sulemans and 
the Safed Koh ; though in 
Trans-Indus Bannu they partly 
and in Dehra Ismail almost 
wholly disappear from our 
tables, being included in the 
term Jat which in those parts means not very much more than et emtera. 
Thus we find among the Jats of our tables no fewer than 30,015 who returned 
Awan as their tribe and who should probably be classed as Awan, of whom 
the details are given in the margin. 

The eastern limits of their position as a dominant tribe coincide approxi- 
mately with the western border of the Chakwal and Pind DMan Khan 
taJiBih- They have also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far east 
as the Sutlej, and southwards down the river valley into Multan and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at foot of the western Salt-range, 
but have been gradually driven up into the hills by Pathans advancing from 
the Indus and Tiwfaas from the Jahalm. 

Their story is that they are descended fi’om Qutb Shah of Ghazni, him- 
self a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, but by a wife other 
than the Prophet^s daughter, who came from Hii'at about 1035 A.D. and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. Thence they spread along the 
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Salt-range^ forming independent elans by whom the Chief of Kalabdgh was 
acknowledged as the head of the tribe. Mr. Brandreth is of opinion that 
they are more probably descendants of the Bactrian Greeks driven south 
from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from Hirat to India, and that 
they entered the Panj^b not more than some 250 years ago as a conquering 
army under leaders of their own, and dispossessed the J anjua Rajputs of the 
Salt-range country. General Cunningham, on the other hand, is inclined to 
identify them with the Jud, whom B^bar mentions as being descended from 
the same ancestor as the Janjuas and occupying the western Salt-range at 
the time of his invasion, and who were so called from the old name of Mount 
Sakesar which is still the tribal centre of the Awto race. He would make 
both the Awans and the Janjuas Anuwfo or descendants of Ann ; and thinks 
it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of the Salt-range at 
the time of the Indo-Scythian invasion which drove them southwards to take 
refuge in the mountains. {Jrchmloffical Reports^ Vol. II, page 17jf.) 
Babar describes the Jud and Janjuas as having been from of old the lords 
of the Salt-range and of the plain country at its foot between the Indus and 
the Jahlam, and mentions that their minor Chiefs were called Malik, a title 
stiU used by the headmen of those parts. The Jalandhar Awans state that 
they came into that district as followers of one of the early Emperors of Dehli 
who brought them with him from the Salt-range ; and it is not impossible 
that they may have accompanied the forces of Babar. Many of them 
were in former times in the imperial service at Dehli, keeping up at the same 
time their connection with their Jalandhar homes. It is almost certain that 
Mr. Brandreth^s theory is incorrect. The Aw^ns have been almost the sole 
occupants of the Mifowali Salt-range Tract for the last 600 years. Mr. 
Thomson considers the whole question in sections 73-74 of his Jahlam Settle- 
ment Report, and adduces many strong reasons in support of his conclusion 
that the Awdns are a Jat race who came through the passes west of Derail 
Ismail Khan and spread northwards to the country near Sakesar, a conclusion 
towards which some of the traditions of Derah Ismail Khan also are said to 
point. I may add that some of the Awans of Gujrat are said to trace their 
origin from Sindh. Major Wace also is inclined to give the Awans a Jat 
oxigin. In the genealogical tree of the Kalab%h family which used to be the 
chief family of the tribe, in which tree their descent is traced from Gutb 
Shah, several Hindu names, such as Rai Harkaran, occur immediately below 
the name of Qutb Shdh. The Awans still employ Hindu Brahmans as 
family priests. 

466 . Mr. Thomson describes the Awdns as frank and pleasing in their 
manners, but vindictive, violent, and given to faction ; strong and broad 
shouldered, but not tail ; strenuous but slovenly cultivators ; and essentially 
a peasant race. Colonel Davies thinks scarcely more favourably of them. 
He writes : The Awfi,ns are a brave high-spirited race but withal exceeding- 
ly indolent. In point of character there is little in them to admire ; headstrong 
and irascible to an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they 
are constantly in hot water ; their quaiTels leading to affi’ays and their a&ays 
not unfrequently ending in bloodshed. As a set-off against this it must 
be allowed that their manners are frank and engaging, and although they 
cannot boast of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are remarkably 
free froin ei*ime. Mr. Steedman says ; The Awans hold a high, but 
not the highest place among the tribes of the Rawalpindi District. As a rule 
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they do not give their daughters in marriage to other tribes^ and the 
children of a low-caste woman by an Awan are not considered true Awtms. 

In Jahlam their position would scarcely seem to be so high as in Rawalpindi, 
as Mr. Thomson describes them as distinctly belonging to the zamiuldr or 
peasant class, as opposed to the Gakkhars and Janjuas who are SaJui or gentry. 
The history of the Awans is sketched by Sir Lep d Griffin at pages 570// of his 

Panjdb Chief b. The Awans 
have returned very few large 
sub-divisions, I give the 
figures for some of the largest 
in the margin. Of the Kho- 
khar 5,663 are in Rawalpindi, 
:2,36:J in Jahlam, 3,94^9 in 
Shahpur, 3,4 j 38 in Bannu, and 
3,301 in Hazara ; while of the 
Khattar 10,916 are in Rawal- 
pindi. These men are probably really Khattars and Khokhars rather than 
Awans, but have returned themselves thus in pursuance of the tradition of all 
the three tribes having a common origin. 

467. The Khattar (Caste No. 132).— The Khattars are a tribe which 
claims kinship with the Awfins, and to be, lilce them and the western Khokhars, 
descended from one of the sous of Qutb Shah Qurcshi of Ghazni. But the 
Awans do not always admit the relationship, and the Khattars are said often 
to claim Rajput origin. Mr. Steedman however accepts their Awan origin, 
and says that an Awan admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior 
section" of the tribe to whom he. will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the history of the principal Khattar families 
at pages 561 to 569 of his Panjdb Chie}\ thinks that they were originally 
inhabitants of Khorasan who cam} to India with the early Mahomedan 
invaders. But Colonel Craeroft notes that the Khattars of Rawalpindi still 
retain marriage customs which point to an Indian origin ; and they them- 
selves have a tradition of having been driven out of their territory on the Indus 
near Attak into Afghanistan, and returning thence with the armies of 
Muhammad Ghori. General Cunningham, oii’the other hand, would identify 
them with a branch of the Kator, Cidarita'*, or little Yuehi, from whom the Gujars 
also are descended and whose early history is related in section 480. [Arelueoto- 
gical Reports, Y (A, page 80). They now hold the tract known by their 
name which extends on both sides of the Kala Chitta Pahar from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Rawalpindi taJml, and from Usman Katar on the north to the 
P.257] Khair-i- Murat hills on the south, and which thw are said to have taken from 
Gujars and Awfos. The figures of Table YIII-A are very imperfect, as the 
Khattars of Rawalpindi have returned themselves as Awans. Under the caste 
heading of Awan no fewer than 11,278 pn’sons have shown their ekn as 
Khattar, of whom all but 362 are in the Rawalpindi district, thus bringing 
up the total numbers for the Province to 12,623. Colonel Craeroft writes: 
‘^The Khattars enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to crime. Their 
tract has always been one in w^ich heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad 
agriculturists, extravagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and arc 
often backward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters 
to inherit excepting in eases of intermarriage with members of the family 
and even then only for some special reason.^^ On this Steedman notes 
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Since tten they have .become more civilised and less addicted to deeds of 
violence. Socially the Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below 
Gakkhars, Awans, Ghebas, Jodras, and other high class Edjputs/^ 

468. The Khokhar (Caste No. 58). — ^The figures of Table VIII A under 
the head Khokhar only represent a fraction of the Khokhars in the Panjdb. 
The Khokhars are ordinarily considered a Kg, 3 put tribe, and most of the 

Khokhars of the central 
districts have so return- 
ed themselves. Many 
of the Khokhars of the 
western districts again, 
and all those of the 
frontier, have been re- 
turned as J ats ; while 
only in the Eawalpindi 
and Multfin divisions 
are separate figures 
shown for the Khokhar 
caste. How far this in- 
clusion is due to Kho- 
khars having actually 
returned themselves as 
Eajput or Jat by caste 
and Khokhar by tribe, 
and how far to the action 
of the divisional ofiices, 
I cannot say exactly till 
the detailed clan tables 
are ready. But from 
local enquiry it would 
appear that Khokhars 
did very generally retuim 
themselves as J ats or 
Eajputs, especially the 
latter, and Mr. Thomson 
tells me that in Pind 
D^dan Kh^n the Jat 
Khokhars are said to be 

, _ ^ ^ . entirely distinct from 

the itajput Khokhars. The figures in the margin show those who are returned 
as Khokhar, Rajput Khokhar, and Jat Khokhar respectively. In the east of 
the Panjab Khokhars appear to be admittedly of Rajput origin, though in 
Jalandhar at least they are said to intermarry rather with their own clan, 
Shekhs, Awans, and the like, than with their Rajput neighbours. But in the 
west the Khokhars have set up a claim to be descended from Muhammad the 
eldest son of Gutb Shah of Ghazni, the traditional ancestor of the Awans i 
and the claim is often admitted by the Awans themselves, though of course 
as mythical as the Awan^s own story. Thus no fewer than 18,388 men, of 
whom the detail has already been given in section 466, have returned them- 
sel^s as Awan by caste and Khokhar by clan, and should probably be counted 
as Khokhars and added to the figures given above. Mr. Barkley points out 


Khokhabs. 

(Small numbers omitted in tlie details but included 
in tbo totals.) 
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that the annals of Jaisalmer given by Major Tod narrate the quarrels 
between the Khokhars and the Bhattis of Jaisalmer long before the time of 
Mahomet ; though I should add that Major Tod thinks Khokhar may be a 
misreading for Gakkhar. Major Tod gives Khokra as one of the clans of the 
Rathor Rajputs. In Bahawalpur I find that 2,412 of the Khokhar Rajputs 
have returned their main tribe as Bhatti. On the whole it would appear 
most probable that they are really Rajputs^ perhaps not of the purest descent ; 
while the low repute in which Rajputs are held on the frontier would account 
for the rise of the claim to Qureshi origin, which would quickly spread among 
a Musalman tribe. In Sirsa, where the prohibition against marriage out of 
the caste is very strictly observed, the Khokhars intermany with the local 
Rfijput tribes. Sir Lepel Griffin indeed separates the Khokhar Rajputs from 
those Khokhars who claim kindred origin with the Awans; but it is doubtful 
whether this is allowable, for the Awan tradition is apparently spreading, 
even among those Khokhars who are still recognised as Rajputs throughout 
the country side. At the same time the Khokhars are so widely spread, and 
have been at one time or another so powerful that Khokhar is almost as 
favourite a name as Bhatti for the clans of the lower castes in the Panjab ; 
and it may be that there is a distinct Khokhar caste apart from the Khokhar 
Rajputs, just as both are certainly distinct from the Khokhar Chuhras. 
Colonel Davies notes .that many of the social customs of the Khokhars of 
Shahpur denote Hindu origin ; and this would be quite decisive against the 
Qutb Shahi myth. 

469, The Khokhars are most numerous along the valleys of the Jahlam 
and Chanab, and especially in the Jhang and Shahpur districts ; but they are 
also found, though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Satluj, 
and especially in Lahore, and also aU along the foot of the hills from the 
Jahlam to the Satluj. Find Dadan Khan is said to have taken its name fi*om 
a Khokhar Chief who founded it and was Raja of those parts in the time of 
Jahangir ; and the history of the family, which at one time possessed some 
importance, and of the struggles between the Janjuas and the Khokhars for 
the possession of the tract, is told at pages 589^ of Qriffin'^s JPanjdh Chiefs. 
In Jhang too they once ruled over an extensive tract lying east of the Jahlam. 
The Khokhars of Gujr^t and Sialkot have a tradition that they were origin- 
ally settled at Garb Karanah, which they cannot identify,^ and were ejected 
258 ] Tamerlane ; and that they then went to Jammu, whence they spread along 
the hills ; and the concentration of the Khokhars of the plains on the Jahlam 
and the Chanab, and 'the wide diffusion of those of the sub-niontane tract, 
lend some colour to the theory that they spread downwards from the hills, 
and not upwards from the south. In Akbar^s time the Khokhars were shown 
as the principal tribe of the Dasuya parganah of Husky arpur i and the 
Mahomedan historians tell us that the Khokhars held Lahore and were power- 
ful in the Upper B^ Dodh at the time of Taimur^s invasion. ^ 

The Khokhars of Shahpur are said to be split up into innumerable clans, 
among whom the NissowiSna, notorious for their thieving propensities and 
generally lawless character, are alone important ; but in Jhang Mr. Steedman 
describes the Khokhars as among the best of the agricultural classes, hard- 
working, thrifty, and not given to crime. 

^ Mr. Steedman suggests Koli Kerana, lying south of Shahpur, in the Jhang district. 

^ The English Editors generally suggest Gakkhar as an emendation : probably because they do 
not know the word Khokhar, 
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470. The Kharral (Caste No, 77).— The Kharrals would appear to be 

a true R^ljput tribe, 
though a very consider- 
able portion of them 
have been returned as 
J at. The figures in the 
margin show the total 
number returned under 
the several headings of 
Jat, Rajput, and Khar- 
ral. Of the Rajput 
Kharrals of Bahawalpui* 
1,613 have returned 
their main tribe as Bhatti. 
The few Kharrals of 
Jalandhar are there re- 
cognised as Rajputs, and 
the Kharrals of Mont- 
gomery claim descent 
from R^ja Karan. They 
are found in large num- 
bers only along the 
valley of the Ravi, from 
its junction with the Chanab to the boundary between Lahore and Mont- 
gomery ; while a few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and 
Gujrfinwala and smaller numbers are found all along the Satluj valley 
as high up as Eirozpur. The tribes of this portion of the Rdyi are divided 
into two classes, the Great R^vi tribes and the Little Ravi tribes. The 
former are pastoral rather than agricultural, and include the Kharrals, 
Kathias, and many of the great tribes of Mahomedan J ats. They look down 
upon the little R^vi tribes who live within their limits, and who are agri- 
cultural rather than pastoral, consisting of Arains, Kambohs, and similar 
tribes common in the Eastern Pan jab. The great R^vi tribes are notorious 
for their propensity to cattle- stealing, and among them a young man is not 
allowed to wear a turban or to mai’ry a wife till he shows by stealing a 
buffalo that he is able to support her, while a headman who has not a number 
of dependants ready to steal for or with him is popularly known as an 
orphan.^*’ 

471. Among the tribes of the great Rdvi the Kharrals are the most 
northernly and one of the most important. They are themselves divided into 
two factions, the upper Ravi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter 
being at Kot Kam^lia. The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between 
them is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sial Rajputs of Jhang. 
The Kamalia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are now 
the more powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been notorious 
for turbulence, and Mr. Purser^s Montgomery Report contains details of 
their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the history of the family is 
narrated in full at pages 509^ of GrifBn^s FanjAb Chiefs. They trace their 
origin from one Bhupa a descendant of R^ja Karan, who settled at Uchh and 
was there converted by Makhdam Shah Jah^nia.p:Prom Uchh they moved 
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up to their present territory. There are now very few in the Multan district ; 
])ut the fact of their ]jeing found along the Satluj^ though in small numbers 
only; lends some support to the story of their having come upwards from 
below. Captain Elphinstone thus describes the Kharrals in his Gugaira 
Report : — 

“ The ‘ Kharrals ^ are the most northenily of the ‘ Great Ravi ’ tribes. They occupy a great 
“ portion of the land between Gugaira and the hali jre district, on both sid 3 =^ of the river, and 
extend >ome distance into t se Gujranwala district. In turbulence and courage they have been 
“ always considered to excel all the others except the Kathias ; hut the tract occupied by them 
“ has been gra.luilly denuded by the rapid extension of cultivation, of what foi’merly constituted 
their greate-'t strength, — heavy jungle. In case of disturbances, therefore, they have had at more 
“ recent periods to evacuate their own lands on the apiu’oach of lai’ge military forces, thus 
“ sustaining much damage by the destruction of their villages. Their most celebrated leader, 
“ Ahmad Khan, who was killed in September 1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed 
“ the combine 1 tribes howevor, in no less than five insurrection^, which to a certain extent all 
]irovGd succe'isful, their chief object — ^the plunder of the Khatris and Hindiis~having usually 
been accomplished at the expense of a moderate tine imposed on them under the name of 
“ ‘ !Nazai*ana,^ after the conclusion of peace. Tliis success had spread hi^ renown far and wide> 
“ and had given him a great influence over the whole of the ^ Great Ravi,’ as was proved by the 
outbreak of lSo7, which appears to have beeu maiidy planned and organized by him. In 
“ datui'e the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
tliCir activity and endurance are x’emarkahle. I-ike all the other »Tats they pretend to a descent 
“ from the Rajputs, and like that class look down with some contempt upon men who handle the 
“ plough. The cultivation in their \illage& is, therefore, almost exclusively left to the Vysiwans 
“ and inferior caste^, the Kharral proprietoi'S contenting themselves xvith realizing their share of 
the produce. They only posses*, land in tracts inundated by the rivers, mere well-cultivation 
“ being too laborious a task even for their dependants.” 

Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure; hospi- 
table to travellers; thievish; and with little taste for agriculture ; and that they 
still follow many Hindu customs; especially on the occasion of marriage. In 
Lahore they appear to bear a no better character than in Montgomery ; and 
there is a Persian proverb : The Dogar, the Bhatti; the Wattu, and the 

Kharral are all rebellious and ought to he slain/^ Sir Lepel Griffin 
writes of them : Through all historic times the Kharrals have been a 

turbulent; savage; and thievish tribe; ever impatient of control, and 
delighting in strife and plunder. More fanatic than other Mahomedan 
tribes, they submitted with the greatest reluctance to Hindu rale ; and 
P. 259] it as Diwan Sdwan Mai and the Sikhs could do to restrain them ; 

for whenever an organised force was sent against them they retired into the 
marshes and thick jungles, where it was almost impossible to follow tliem.^^ 
In Gujranwala they are said to be ^'idle, troublesome, bad cultivators and 
'' notorious thieves, their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits 
nomad and pra?datoiy.^^ 

472. The Kathia^ Khagga, and Hans.— The Kathia is another of the 
Great Ravi tribes, and comes next in importance among them to the Kharral. 
It is not shown in our tables as a separate caste, and nobody seems to have 
leturned himself as Kathia. But there are 3,878 men in Montgomery and 
1,973 in Multan who have returned their caste as Punwar ; and as the Kathias 
claim to he PunwSr Rajputs, and were so entered in the settlement, it is pro- 
bable that these are the Kathias* This is the exi)lanation given by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery after local inquiry. These men have been in- 
cluded under the head Rajput in our tables. The Kathias are almost confined 
to the Ravi vallc}^ of tlie ]Hultan and Montgomery districts ; but they hold a 
considerable area in the south of Jhang, which they are said to have acquired 
from the Sial in return for aid afforded to the latter against the Nawab of 
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Multdn. They are supposed to be the same people as the Kathsei^ who in their 
stronghold of Sangala so stoutly resisted the victorious army of Alexander* 
The question is elaborately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 33 to 42 
of volume II of his Archmlogical and in Volume pages 101^ of 

Tod^s Bdjasihdn {Madras Beprint, 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus describes 
them in his Montgomery report ; — 


The remarkable fact that a people called ‘ Elatliaioi ^ occupied a part of the Gugaira district 
^'when Alexander invaded the Panjab, invests the Kathia tribe with a peculiar interest. After much 
‘^enquiry on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the Kathias of the present day have a 
strong claim to be considered the descendants of the same ^ Kathaioi ^ who so gallantly resisted the 
Macedonian conqueror. Their own account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all 
“ Jats they take a particular pride in tracing their descent from a Eajput prince about the time of 
their conversion to Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar. But an examination of their 
alleged pedigree shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their 
^'ori^ mu-^t he altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ^ Khattya ^ reignino* in 
" Rajputaua, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the Emperor of Dehli. 
After brooding for some time over this great outrage to Bajput honour, he contrived to assemble 
large army with which he attacked the imperial forces : he was, however, overcome by 
"superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had been slain. He was 
"then conducted with great honour to the Court of Dehli, where the Emperor treated him with 
"kin^ess, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and placed under his charge 
" an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards he was sent with a force to subdue a 
« Bavi tribes who had risen in insurrection, and after conquering them was so mnch 

“attracted by the heanty of the country, that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract 
tc descendants. All the Kathias claim descent from this prince, but, unfortunate- 

^ the credibility of this story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the 
^matter IS by assuming that the prince had no less than 150 sons ; whilst in a pedigree prepared by 
^^tbe chief mirasi of the tribe, m which the increase of offspring in the different generations is 

the line is only brought down to a few of the prinoi- 

«T> Before the accession of 

« f and plunder. Like the Kharrals and Eattianas 

^^they s^l keep up Hindu Farohtts/ who take a prominent part at all marriage festivities an 
«« conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent date. They are 

race and like nearly all Jats of the ‘ Great Bavi ’ do not allow their children 
tfo attamed the age of puberty, because, as they justly consider, 

" SticTe of detiumeutal to the j physique ^ of the race. Their chieif and favourite 

article ot food is buttermilk ; the consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable,'^ 

Mr. Purser, however, gives a somewhat difierent account of their migra- 
tions. He says : — ® 

'Kathaioi' of Alexander’s time. Acoordin^to 
« Kara^Sdraibansi. Originally they resided in BftdSer. 

"then +n 1 “ fonnded the State of Kathidwar. Prom there they went to Sirsa and 

«5ili?d wlirt; Tr/rf Bfnpanah. Here they 

“ obtained thT^Lse^oftW^i?^^ f Kamdlrn, who was killed pnrsning them. Saddat -^r Khdn 
“thL^ettlSLro^e impmoned on account of this affair) on condition of 

“by ttie Kamffia*KW)-^r+ Kathms ohtamed a footing in this district. They always held 

:^'iered the others whenever they conldget a chance. The 
divisions 5 t^Kathifs proper.a^id the 

But ^PandS r immigrants from Kdtliiawfir. 

one of th^^n^TSSf Panjdb by tbe R^ja of Jazdfc, 

me that the ft' to make enqniries on the subject^ tells 

W a txJdifli Karan, 

R&ia or the vailpw n-P trad^ion is that they were driven out of Sarsa 

Son ^ time of Tamerlane^s 
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The Khagga and Hans appear to have retnmed themselves as Qureshij 
and are described in section 503 under the head Shekh. 

473. The Daudpotra (Caste No. 79). — The Datidpotra are the reigning 
family of Bahawalpur^ and nsnally claim to be Qnreshi Arabs^ though occasion- 
ally said to be RS, 3 puts ; but all that is certain about their origin is that their 
ancestor Daud Khan was a Julaha by occupation^ if not by caste. Besides the 
numbers shown in Table VIII A as Daudpotras^ 1,421 persons have returned 
themselves as Shekh Daudpotra, of whom 1,287 are in the Multan district. 
The tribe is practically confined to Bahawalpur and the neighbouring portions 
of Multan, part of which was once included in the Bahawalpur State. 

Their founder Daud Kh^n is said to have been the son of one J^m Junjar 
of Shikarpur, and brother of Muhammad the ancestor of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sindh ; while another story makes him a Wattu Rdjput. Both accounts 
are very probably false. Cunningham relates theii’ origin thus : When 
NMir Shah proceeded to establish his authority in Sindh, he found the an- 
cestor of the family a man of reputation in his native district of Shikarpur. 
The Sh& made him deputy of the upper thhd of the province; but, becoming 
suspicious of the whole clan, resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe 
then migrated up the Satluj and seized lands by force. They fabulously trace 
their origin to the Caliph Abbas; but may be regarded as Biloches changed by 
long residence in Sindh. In establishing themselves on the Satluj, they 
reduced the remains of the ancient Langahs and Joyas to still further insigni- 
ficance.^^ {Siutory of the — 113, note.) 

474. The Dogars (Caste No. 46) . — The Dogars of the Panjfib are found 
in the upper valleys of the Satlu] and Beas above the lower border of the 

P. 260] Lahore district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sidlkot. There are also consideiable colonies of them in HissSr and Karnal 

They are thus described by Mr. Brandreth in his Eirozpur Report 

« In my account of the Pirozpnr ilaqna I have already alluded to the Dogars, who are supposed 
to he converted Chauhan Bajputs from the neighbourhood of Dehli. They migrated first to the 
« neighhourhood of Pak Pattan, whence they spread gradually along the hanks of the Satin], and 
« entered the Pirozpnr district about 100 years ago. The Firozpur Dogars are all descended from 
a common ancestor named Bahlol, but they are called Mahu Dogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
''ofBalilol. Bahlol had three sons, Bambu, Langar, and Sammu. The Dogars of Pirozpnr and 
Mullanwala are the descendants of Bamhu 5 those of Khai the descendants of Langar ; the descen- 
« dants of Sammu live in the Kasur territory. There are many other snb-castes of the Dogars in 
other districts along the hanks of the Satlu], as the Parchats, the Topuras, the Chopuras, &c. 
‘"The Chopnra Dogars occupy Mandot. The Pirozpnr Dogars consider themselves superior in rank 
“ and descent to the other suh-castes. They are very particnlar to whom they give their daughters 

“inmarriagethough they take wives from all the other families. Atone time infanticide is said 
“to have prevailed among them, hut I do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

“ Sir H. Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them that ‘ they arc tall, handsome, 
“ ‘ and sinewy, and are remarkable for having, almost \\dthont exception, large aquiline noses ; they 
“ ‘ are fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, though susceptible to 
“ ‘ kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and 
“‘toofondof their own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers.^ The Jewish face 
“ which is fonnd among the Dogars, and in which they resemble the Afghans, is very remarkable, 
“and makes it probable that there is very little Chauhan blood in their veins, notwithstanding the 
“fondness with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient family of Bajputs. 
« Like the Gujars and Naip£s they are great thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. 
“ Their favourite crime is cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among them, 
“especially in the Pirozpurilaqua. It is only within the last few years that the piincipal Dogars 
“ have begun to wear any covering for the head; formerly the whole population, as is the cj^e with 
“ the poorer classes still, wore their long hair over their shonlders without any covering either of 
“ sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve 
“evident traces of some connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in which they 
“ resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox Muhammadans.^^ 
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475. Mr. Purser notes that they are divided^into two tribes^ one of which 
claim to be Chauhdn and the other Punw^r B^jputs^ and he notes their alleged 
advent from Pak Pattan^ but not their previous migration from Dehli. If 
they ever did move from Dehli to the Montgomery district^ it can hardly 
have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize the intervening country^ and 
the date of the migration must have been at least some centuries back ; and 
the Dogars of Hissar came to those parts from the Panjab^ probably from the 
Satluj across the Sirsa district. The Dogars of Lahore and Firozpur are 
essentially a riverside tribe^ being found only on the river banks : they bear 
the very worst reputation^ and appear from the passage quoted above to have 
retained till quite lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe, I suspect 
that their origin was probably in the Satluj valley. They appear to have 
entered the Firozpiir district about 1760 A.D.^ and during the next forty years 
to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion of the district^ 
while their turbulence rendered them almost independent of the Sikh Govern* 
ment. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar State of Pirozpui*, and took it under 
our protection against Ranjit Singh ; but it laj)sed in i835. 


Mattar 

Chfiia 

Tagra 

Mdliu 

Cliokra 


DoOAU OIiA^TS, 


5^326 

2,268 

2,232 

1,892 

1.627 


The Rajput origin of the Dogars is probably very doubtful^ and is 
strenously denied by their Rajput neighbours^ though I believe that Dogar, or 
perhaps Doghar, is used in some parts of the Province to denote one of mixed 
blood. Another derivation of the name is doghgar or milkman. The Dogars 
seem to originally a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still 
to retain a strong liking for cattle, whether their own or other people'^s. 
They are often classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their 
habits. In Lahore and Firozpur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 

further north they seem to have settled down 

and become peaceful husbandmen. They are not 
good cultivators. Their social standing seems 
to be about that of a low-class Rajput ; they 
are praclieally all Musalmfos. The Dogars have 
returned hardly any large clans \ some of the 
largest are shown in the margin. 

476. The Ror (Caste No. 55). — The real seat of the Panjab Rors is in the 
%T^^%dlidh jungles south of Thanesar on the borders of the Karnal and 
Ambala districts, where they hold a ehaurdsi nominally consisting of 84 
^llagcs, of which the village of Amin, where the P^ndavas arranged their forces 
^fore their last fight with the Kanravas, is the Hkci or head village. But the 
Rors have spread down the Western Jamna Canal into the lower parts of 
Karnal and into Jind in considerable numbers. They are said also to hold 12 
villages beyond the Ganges, They are fine stalwart men, of very much the 
same type as the Jats, whom they almost equal as husbandmen, their women 
also working in the fields. They are more peaceful and less grasping in their 
habits than the Jats, and are consequently readily admitted as tenants where 
the latter would be kept at arm's length. 

+1 I can say nothing certain. They have the same story as 

e loras, o their having been Rajputs wbo escaped the fury of Paras Ram 

r The Aroras are often 
.»Tl J I that the frank 

.o rfr. as the Arora. The Amin men say that 

, e m lom anibhal m Mur^tlabad j but this may only be in order to 
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connect tliemselves with their neighbours the Chauhdn Rajputs, who certainly 

came fi-om there, Bnt almost all the Rors alike 
seem to point to^ Badli in the Jhajjar iaMl of 
Rohtak as their immediate place of origin, though 
some of them say^ they came from Rajputana. 
Their social status is identical with that of Jats ; 
and they practise harewa or widow-marriage, 
though only, they say, within the caste. Their 
« , sub-divisions seem to be exceedingly numerous. A 

tew of the largest ai'e given in the margin. The Ambala Rors would appear to 
be mostly Sagw^l. ' 


Rob claks. 


Sagwal 

... 1,848 

Maipla 

.. 1,567 

Khiclii 

.. 1,207 

Jogran 

... 1,193 


477. The Taga (Caste No. 86).— The Tagasofthe Jamna KhSclir of Dehli 
and Karnal, the only part of the Province in which they are found, are said to 
be Gam Biahmfms by origin, and to have acquired their present name because 
mey abandoned dena) priestlv functions and took to agrieultui*e. 

Them ongin IS discussed at great length in of Elliott^s Eaces of the 

and they are there identified with 
the Takkas, a possibly Sc;^hian race who had the snake for their totem, and 
[P.261] destruction by Raja Janamajaya is supposed to be commemorated 

in the tradmon of that monarch'^s holocaust of seipents. The difficulty felt 
by Sir H. Elliott in accounting for their tracing their origin to Hariana 
is perhaps explained by the fact that they give Safidon in »Tind on the border 
of Hari^^na as the place wliere the holocaust took place ; and the name of the 
town is not impmhably connected with samp or snake. The Tagas are probably 
the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jamna Khadir, holding villages which have 
been untouched by changes in the course of the stream for a far longer period 
than most of their neighbours. They are of superior social standing and 
seclude then women, but are bad cultivators, especially the Mahomedans. 
About three-fourths of the total number have adopted Islam and ceased to 
wear the sacred thread. The Hindus still wear it, but Bi4hmans do not 
intermarry with them, and they employ Brahmans to officiate for them in the 
usiml manner. They are poor agriculturists. They must be carefully distin- 
guished ftom the Tagus or criminal Brahmans of the same ti’act discussed in 
section 586. 


478. The Meo (Caste No. 34). — The Meos are the people who have given 
its name to Mewat or the hill country of Alwar, Gurgaon, and Bhartpur. 
They are found within the Pan jab chieflv in Gurgaon, though a considerable 
number have spread into the south of the Dehli district. They are all Maho- 
medan, though, as will be seen presently, their religion is of a very impure 
type. so excellently described by Captain Powlett in his Gazetteer 

of ^war, that I cannot do better that quote the passage almost in fall, adding 
to it Mr. Channing s remarks upon it. Captain Powlett writes as follows : — 

« agrieultnral portion of them is 

double any o,ther class of cnltivators except Chamars. They oecnpv abont 

“half the invrar territory, and the portion they dwell in liesto the noith and east. 

are called ‘PAls,’ and the 

*^® ^®°® *^’^® clan hold.s 112, the 

BMnffal iQ, the Landamal 64, the UTai 63, the Singal 54, the Dulof 53, and the Tvndloi 22. 

often Meos-for they no doubt 'are 

«notoi™i^or^tT?«;^ fnlk 1 ^^ Mewatti— were, dmng the Muhammadan period of power, always 
t leir turbulence and predatory habits: however, since their complete subjection by 
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Baklitawar Smgli and Bamii Singh (dtiTiiig tlie drst-half o£ this century), who broke up the 
‘'large turbulent villages into a number oP small hamlets, they have become generally well 
" behaved ; but they return to their former habits when opportunity occurs. 

“ In 1S57 they assembled, burnt state ricks, carried off cattle, &c., but did not succeed in 
'' plundering any town or village in Ulwar. In British territory they plundered Birozpnr and 
other villaeres, and Tvhen a British force came to restore order many were hanged. 

" Tliough Meos claim to be of Bajput origin, there are grounds for believing that many spring 
" ffom the same stock as the Minas. The similarity between the words Meo and Mina suggest 
that the former may be a contraction of the latter. Several of the respective clans are identical 
*'in name (Singal, ISTai, Dulot, Pnndlot, Din gal, Balot) ; and a story lold of one Daria Meo, and his 
ladylove Sishadani Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Bulandshahr a caste 
called Meo Minas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which would seem farther to connect the 
“ two. However, it is probable enough that apostate Bajputs and bastard sons of Bajpnts founded 
“ many of the clans, as the legends tell. 

“The Meos are now all Musalmans in name; hut tl eir village deities are the same as those of 
** Hindu zamindars. They keep too several Hindu festivals. Thus the Holi is with Meos a season 
“ of rough play, and is considered as important a festival as the Moharram, Id, and Shabrat ; and 
“ they likewise ojaserve the Janamashtami, Dusehra and Diwali. They often keep Brahmin priests 
“ to write the jpUi cTi Uthi, or note fixing the date of a marriage. They call themselves by Hindu 
names, with the exception of ' Bam and ‘ Singh ^ is a frequent affix though not as common as 
“ ' Khan.^ 


“ On the Amawas, or monthly conjunction of the sun and moon, Meos, in common ivith Hindu 
“ Ahirs, Oujars, &c., cease from labour ; and when they make a well the first proceeding is to 
“ erect a ' Chabutra ^ to ' Bainijp or ‘ Hantiman. ' However, when plunder was to be obtained, 
« they have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples ,* and when the sanctity of a 
threatened place has been urged, the retort has been ' Turn to JDeo, JECam Meo !’ Yon mav be a 
" Deo (God\ but I am a Meo ! ^ 

« As regards tbeir o^vn religion Meos are very ignorant. Few know tbe Tcalima, and fewer 
" still the regular prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, however, only applies 
to Hlwar territory ; in British, the effect of the schools is to make them more observant of religious 
duties* Indeed, ^lu Ulwar, at certain places where there are mosques, religious observances 
" are better maintained, and some know the Tcalima, say their prayers, and would like a school. 

“ Meos do not marry in their Pal or elan, hut they are lax about forming connections with 
women of other castes, whose children they receive into the Meo community. As already stated 
take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, hut the ceremony itself is performed 
" by the Hazi. ^ 


r -u are inferior to their Hindu neighbonrs. Tbe point in whieb tbev 
cnieny fail is working their wells, for which they lack patience, ^eir women, whom they do 
• not confine, wjU, it is said, do more field work than the men indeed one often finds women at work 

' 1? women of low Hindu castes they tattoo 

; their bodies, a practice disapproved by Musalmans in general. Meos are generally poor and live 
badly ; they have^ no scruples about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the 
^ d&ojt and himr%, and not pahjamda. Their dress is, in fact, Hindu. Tbe men often wear 
gold ornaments, but I beheve the women are seldom or never allowed to have them. 

To this Mr. Channing adds 


t subject were imperfect when they were interrupted by my transfer 

a conclusion which I find has also been adopted by Major 
' are connected, and I should be inclined to add that Lth 

non- Aryan inhabitants of tbe country. In Tod’s 

‘the^ Aravalli hill/ ?n that Mewas o is a name given to tbe fastnesses in 
which Minas, Kolis and others make tbeir retreat. PM is, on tbe same 

aboriginal mountain races j i& import is l 
the term given to tbe main Sub- 
‘ Sidr o? Gtn-gSm are known only as a 

L “asters of tbe State of Amber or Jaipnr, 

’Tod^al?ntat3s1bl? in about A.r).967 after subduing tbe Mfnas. 

‘i^uniiiS^dnritilpJ^^^ the Minas are still the most numerous tribe, and possess large 
‘the greattooof a Mina sovereignty was marked by blood taken from 

4heS I intepret it, of the ancient sovereignty of 

'■oUerMukS^WsW^l^®^^^^^^^ not in_ Gnrgaon,’as Mfna Meos: andin the 

‘ expeditions against the ^ fi^de^^peditions against their country spoken of as 

me to the belief ■fhn UTa* ^ time as against the Mawas. These facts incline 

• were convert'd to Mnhamm^aM^^*^and^ abor^al Mfna population of tbe Aravalli biUs as 
‘ or tbe men of the mountain rtn ic c ' “ P*'obably a corruption of Mewasati 

‘ theory, which I only put forward teuLiSety. enquiries may be able to confirm or refute this 
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Any Meo will tell glibly enough that the tribe is divided into twelve Pals and fifty-two 
Gots ; but no two enumerations of the Pals that I have seen correspond precisely ; and the 
“ fifty-two Gots include the Pals, and are not, as would at first appear, in addition to them. The 
following enumeration of the Pals is perhaps correct : — 


[P. 262] 


1. Balant. 

2. Ratawat. 

3. D arwal. 

4. LandaTvat. 


5. Chirtlot. 

6. Dimrot. 

7. Dulot. 

8 . 'Sil 


9. Yunglot. 

10. Dahngal. 

11. Signal 

12. Kalesa or Kalsakhi. 


“ Besides these there is a thirteenth Palaklira or little Pal Pahat. The Pals which are strongest 
in Gurgaon are the Dahngals in the north of Nuh ; the Chirklots in the south-east of Niih and 
«4n the country round Punahana; the Landawats, Dimrots, and Bulots in the Pirozpur 
valley, and the Darwals in the country south of l^^dh. These Meo suh-trihes still possess 
a strong feeling of unity and the power of corporate action.’^ 


Meo clasts. 


1. 

Chirklot 

... 26,467 

8. 

Balot 

2,849 

2. 

Dhangal 

.. 24,075 

9. 

Tanur or 


3. 

Dimrot 

.. 10,277 


Tunwar . . . 

2,432 

4. 

Gurwal 

.. 5,511 

10. 

Mi ^ ... 

2,Oit5 

5. 

Landiwat 

... 3,294 

11. 

Badgdjar ... 

2,003 

6. 

Dulot 

... 2,999 

12. 

Golwal 

2,003 

Y. 

Dherwal 

... 2,944 i 

13. 

Pahnt 

1,639 



1 

14. 

Bailana 

1,330 


The principal Meo sub- 
divisions returned in Gurgaon 
are shown in the margin. In 
Amhala and perhaps elsewhere 
the word Meo seems commonly 
to he used as equivalent to 
Men or fisherman ; and it may 
be that some of the Meos re- 
turned from other districts 
than Gurgaon and those bor- 
dering upon it, are not true 
Meos. 


4f79. The Khanzadah (Caste No, 123) . — ^The KhSnzidahs are practically 
confined to Gurgaon so far as the Panj&b is concerned. Captain Powlett 
describes them thus ; — 

“ They are the ^lewati Chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the representatives 
^^of the ancient Lords of Mewat. These Mewatis are called Khanzadahs, a race which, 

** though Musalman like the Meos, was and is socially far superior to the Meos, and has no love for 
** them • but who iu times past have united with them in the raids and insurrections for which 
** Mewat was so famous, and which made it a thorn iu the side of the Dehli Emperors. In fact, the 
expression Mewati usually refers to the ruling class, while Meo designates the lower orders. The 
“ latter term is evidently not of modern origin, though it is not, I believe, met with in history ; and 
the former is, I think, now unusual, Khanzadah having taken its place. 

The Khanzadahs are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among the 
“aristocracy. In social rank they are far above the Meos, and though probably of more recent 
Hindu extraction, they are better Musalmans. They observe no Hindu festivals, and will not 
acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmins take part in their 
“ marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies. Though generally as 
poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike the latter say their prayer-^, and do notlet their 
‘‘ women work in the fields. 

“ They are not first rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a disadvan- 
“ tage beside most other castes. Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the Gangetic cities, 
“ hut these have no connection now with the original Khanzadah country. Those who have not 
“ abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military serri ce, and about fifty are in 
British regiments. In the service of the IJlwar State there are many. There are 26 Khanzadah 
“ villages in the State, in most of which the proprietors themselves work in the field and follow the 
plough. 

“The term Khanzadah is prohiibly derived from Khauazad, for it appears that Bahadur Kahar 
“ the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, associated himself with the turbulent 
“ slaves of Firoz Shah after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, would contemptuously 
“ receive the name of Khauazad (slave) from his brethren. The Khanzadahs themselves indig- 
“ nanfcly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Khan Jadu (or Lord Jadu), and was intend- 
“ed to render still nobler the name of the princely Raj pit race from which they came. Con- 
“ verted Jadus were called by the old Musalman historians Mewatis, a term Chand applies to a 
Mewdt chief of the Lunar race, of which race the Jadu Maharaja of Karauli calls himself the 
“head” 
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To this Mr. ChanniBg adds : — 

“Khinzadasaroaracewlioworo formerly of much more importance than at present ; they 
‘■claim to have been formerly Jadu E&jp(its,and that their ancestors Lakhau _ial and Sumitr 
“Pal who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bharatpur, were convert^ to Islam in the leign of Pmoz Shah 

■‘ (A D 1351 to 13S81. who|avo Lakhan Pdl the name of Kahir Khan ^d Snmitr Pal the name of 
'■ Bahadur Khan, and in recognition of their high descemt called them Khanzadahs and made them 
'■ tor Sc in Mewat. At first thej are said to have liv^ at Sarahta near Tiyara, and afterwai-ds 
“Wording to tradition, they possessed l,fS4 villages. However this may be,thm;e is no doubt 
•■that they were the ruling race in Mewat down to the time of Babar ; since then they have 
■■ L^ually declined in impoftance, and now in thfe district own only a few viltocs near Huh and 
■■ to the north of Firozpur. Traco.s of their former importance exist at Solma, Bundsi, and Kotda. 
■■Kotila wa-s one of their chief fortresses; the village is sitofcdm a small valley wholly 
“ surrounded by the hill, except where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In front of 
■■ this pass is tiic Kotila jhil, and when this is filled with water tnc only road to the pass lies 
■■ along# narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
•■the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass stiU exist, while on the hill above the 
■■ vUlac^o is a small ruined fort. The village now belongs to Moos. Some of the bmldmgs bear 
" witness to its former gi-eater importance. I have a suspicion that they are more intimately 
'■ connected than they acknowledge with the Meos. whom they seem to me to resemble in personal 
■‘ appearance. They do not orafinarily intermarry with Moos, but the Meo inhabitants of five 
■■ villa<'es in the Firozpur tahsil prof esss to have been formerly Khanzadahs, and to have become Meos 
<■ bv intermarriage. Their traditions also, which point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I 
■ think it will be found, with those of more than one clan of Meos. If my supposition that the 
*■■ Meos are converted Minas is correct, I am inclined to suspect that the Khanzadas are the repre- 
■‘ sentatives of the noble class among the abori^al population. Tod mentions an Asfl or un- 
■■ mixed class amongdihe Mfnas known as Mainas. ” 


The KMnzadahs of Gurgaon have returned themselveB as Jadubansi in 
the column for elan^ and they commonly say that this is their only ^of. 
Khanzadah, or “ the son of a Khfoi ” is precisely the Musalman equivalent to 
the Hindu Edjput or “ son of a E^ja ; ” and there can be little doubt that the 
KhanvAdabs are to the Meos what the E^jputs are to the Jats. 


480. The Guj jar (Caste No. 8). — The Gujars are the eighth largest caste 
in the Panjab, only the Jats, Eajputs, and Pathos among dominant castes, the 
mixed caste of Ar^ns, and the Brahmans, Cham&s, and Chtihras exceeding 
thorn in point of number. They are identified by General Cunningham with the 
Kusbdn or Yiicbi or Toehari, a tribe of Eastern Tartars. About a century before 
Christ then Chief conquered Kabvd and the Peshawar country ; while his son 
Hima Kadphises, so well known to the Panj^b Nnmismatologist, extended his 
sway over the whole of Upper Panj^b and the banks of the Jamna as far down 
as Mat bra and the Vindhyas, and bis successor the no less familiar king 
Kanisbka, the first Buddhist Indo-Scythian prince, annexed Kashmir to the 
kingdom of the Toehari. These Toehari or KnsMn are the Kaspeirai of Ptolemy j 
and in the middle of the second eentmy of our sera, Kaspeira, Kasyapapura, or 
Multm was one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the 
3rd century after Christ, the attacks of the "White Huns recalled the last king 
of the rmited Yuchi to the west, and be left bis son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was fixed at Peshawar ; and from that time the Yuchi 
of Kabul are known as the Great Yuchi, and those of the Panj^b as the Kator 
or Little Yuchi. Before the end of the 3rd eentmy a portion of the Gujars 
had begun to move southwards down the Indus, and were shortly aftei-wards 
separated &om their noi*them brethren by Indo-Scythian wave from the north. 

In the middle of the 5th century there wa.s a Gujar Hngdom in south- 
western Eajputena, whence they were driven by the Balas into Gujardt of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and about the end of the 9tb century, Ala KbSna the 
Gujar king of Jammu, ceded the present Gujax-des, corresponding very nearly 
with the the Gujrait district, to the king of Kashmir. The town of Gujrdt is [p, 268 1 
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said to have been built or restored by AJi Khan Gujar in the time of Akbar. 
The grounds for Gtiiieral Cminingham^s identification will be found in full 
detail at pages Cl to 83 of Vol. IL of the Archeological Reporfs^ 

The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by Gener- 
al Cunningham ; — 

At the present clay the Gujars are found in great nuinbcrs in every part of the North- 
West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazara niotmtalns to the Peninsula of 
Gujrat, They are '^I)ecially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jamiia, near Jagadri and 
** Biiriya, and in the Saharanpur district, which during the last century was actually called 
Gujarat. To the east they occiii'))’’ the j>ctfcy State of Samptav in Baiidolkhaad, and one of the 
“ northern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gujargar. They are found only in small bodies 
“and much scattered throughout Eastern Bajputana and Gwalior; but they are more numerous in 
“ the Western States, and specially to'wards Gujarat, whore they form a lai'ge part of tho 
population. The Rajas of Reurari to the south of Dehli are Gujars. In the Southern Paiijab 
“ they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly towards the norih, where they have 
given their name to several important place-?, such as Gnjraiiwala in the Rcohna-Doab, Gujrat 
“in the Gliaj Doab, and Gujar Khan iu the Sindh Sagar Doab. They are numerous about Jahlam 
“ and Hassan Abdal, and throughout the Hazara districts ; and they arc also found in considerable 
“ numbers in the Dardu districts of Chilas, Kolili, and Palas, to the east of the Indus, and in the 
“ contiguous districts to the west of the river.” 

In the Panjab they essentiaUy belong to the lower ranges and sub-montane 
tracts ; and though they have spread down the J amna in considerable numbers, 
they are almost confined to the riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains 
they are almost unknown. The figures showing their distribution are given 
*P. 166 - in Abstract No. 83 at page 254^. Gujrat is still their stronghold, and in 
that district they form 13^ per cent, of the total population. There alone 
have they retained their dominant position. Throughout the Salt-range 
Tract, and probably under the eastern hiUs also, they are the oldest inhabitants 
among the tribes now settled there ; but in the west the Gak^rhars, J an^uas, 
and Pathans, and in the east the Rajputs have always been loo strong for 
them, and long ago de^^rived them of political importance. In the Peshawar 
district almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by race.^ But tliroughout 
the hill country of Jammu, Chibhal, and Hazara, and away in the Independent 
Territory lying to the norili of Peshawar as far as the Swat river, true Gujar 
herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing a common speech, which 
is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the Panjabi or Pashto current in those 
parts. Here they are a purely pastoral and almost noaiad race, taking their 
herds up into the higher ranges in summer and deseendiug wilh them into 
the valleys during the cold weather ; and it may be said that the Gujar is 
a cultivator only in the plains. Even there he is a l)ad cultivator^ and more 
given to keeping cattle than to following the plough. 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of the Gujar 
colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively Mnsalman 
except in the Jamni districts and Hushyarpur, and th‘y must therefore 
have entered those districts before the conversion of the great mass of the caste. 
The J alandhar Gujars date their conversion from the time of Aumngzeb, a 
very probable date. The' Pivozpur Gujars say that they came foom Daranagar 
in the south of India, that they moved thence to Rania in Sirsa, and thence 
again to Firozpur via Kasur. The IMusalman Gujars of all the eastern half 

^ On the other hand, Mr. Steedman is of opinion that the figures for the Gujars of Rawal- 
pindi are very much under the mark, and that many of them must have been returned as Jats, 
Rajpiits, or perhaps even Mughals, 
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of the Province still retain more of their Hindu customs than do the majority 
of their converted neighbours, their -women, for instance, wearing ptticoats 
instead of drawers, and red instead of blue. It is noticeable that Gfijrat is 
to the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhattiana are to the Bhatti, a place to which 
there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

481. The Gujaris a fine stal-w-art fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ; and the theory of aboriginal descent which has sometimes 
been propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of counten- 
ance. He is of the same social standing as the Jat, or perhaps slightly in- 
ferior ■ but the two eat and drink in common -without any scruple and the proverb 
says “ The Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and Gola are all four hail fellows well met.'" 

But he is far inferior in both personal character and repute to the J at. He is lazy 
to a degree, and a wretched cultivator ; his women, though not secluded, will 
not do field-work save of the lightest kind j while his fondness for cattle ex- 
tends to those of other people. The difEerence between a Gujar and a Rajput 
cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Jat : “ The Rajput -will steal 

" your buffalo. But he will not send his father to say he knows where it is 
“ and will get it back for Rs. SO, and then keep the Rs. 20 and the bu-ffalo too. 

The Gujar will.” The Gujars have been turbulent throughout the history of 
the Panjab, they were a constant thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors, 
and are still ever ready to take advantage of any loosenu^ of the 
bonds of discipline to attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character 
as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high 
one : “ A desert is better than a Gujar : wherever you see a Gujar,^hit 
“ him.” Again : “ The dog and the cat two, the Rfingar and the Gujar 

“ two ; if it were not for these four one might sleep -with one's door 
“ open ;” so “ The dog, the monkey, and the Gujur change their minds 
“ at every step j '' and “ When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
“ Gujar.” As Mr. Maconachie remarks : “ Though the Gujar possesses two 
“ qualifications of a highlander, a hiUy home and a constant desire for 
“ other people's cattle, he never seems to have had the love of fighting and 
“ the character for manly independence which distinguishes this class elsewhere. 

“ On the contrary he is generally a mean sneaking cowardy fellow j and I 
'' do not know that he improves much -with the march of civilization, though 
“ of course there are exceptions ; men who have given up the traditions of 
“ the tribe so far as to recognize the advantage of being honest — 

" generally.” 

Such is the Gujar of the Jamma districts.^ But farther west his 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars of 
Hazara as “ a simple aU-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with no 
" ambition but to be left alone in peace -with their cattle and fields ; '' and 
“many of them are fine men in every way.” Mr. Thomson says that 
the Gujars of Jahlam are the best farmers in the district (perhaps not exces- [P. 265 ] 
sive praise in a district held by Gakkhars, Aw^ns, and Rdjputs), though 
the Malidr or Arain is a better market gardener; and that they are 
quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt-range) Jats, but -with few 
attractive qualities. Mr. Steedman gives a similar account of the Gujars of 

' Mr. -Wilson, however, writes : The Gujar villages in Gurgen ‘have on the whole stood 
K the late bad times better than those of almost other caste— better than the J4ts, and almost as 
■«wellastheAli£rs. Our Gnrgaon Gdjars are verylittie given to thievm®, and I have rather 
“ a Mgh opinion of them." 
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Rawalpindi^ calling them excellent cnltivators/^ So the Gujars of Hnshyar- 
pur are said to be a quiet and well-behaved set/^ In Jalandhar Sir 
Richard Temple describes them as here as elsewhere of pastoral habits^ but 
more industrious and less predatory than usual and Mr. Barkley writes : 
At present, after thirty years of British rule, they are probably as little 
given to crime as any other large class in the agricultural population. It is 
still generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
with agriculture \ but this is by no means invariably the case.^^ But in 
Firozpur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as unwilling cultivators, and 
greatly addicted to thieving, and gives instances of their criminal pro- 
pensities. Thus it would appear that the further the Giijar moves from his 
native hills, the more he deteriorates and the more unpleasant he makes him- 
self to his neighbours. The following description of the Gtijars of K&ngra 
by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and interesting : — 

The Gnjars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same designation in the plains. 
There they are known as an idle, worthless and thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to 
'' cnltivation and improvement j bnt above and below tbey are both addicted to pastoral habits. In 
'' the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe, — tbey cultivate scarcely at all. The Gadis keep 
flocks of sheep and goats and the Gujar’s wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
** skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the sale of the milk, ghee, and 
other produce of their herds. The men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the 
woods tending their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with baskets on their 
'‘heads, with little earthen pots filled -with milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of these pots 
containing the proportion required for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually 
drive their herds to the upper range, where the bnflaloes rejoice in the rich gra^s which the 
** rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition from the temperate climate and the 
“ immunity from venomous flies which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 

“ manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and inoffensive in manner, and 
in these hills are not distinguished by the bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the 
“ plains. They are never known to thieve. Their women are supposed to be uot very scrupulous. 
“ Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying about their stock for sale unaccompanied 
“ by their husbands undoubtedly expose them to great temptations ; and I am afraid the imputa- 
“ tions agamst their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown women, and may be 
“ seen every morning entering the bazaars of the hill towns, returning home about the afternoon 
“ with their baskets emptied of their treasures. The Gujars are found all over the (flstrict. They 
“ abound particularly about Jowala Mukhi, Tira, and Kadaun. There are some Hindu Gujars 
“ especially towards Mandi \ but they are a small sect, compared to the Musalmans/' 

It has beea suggested, and is I believe held by many, that Jats and 
Gujars, and perhaps Ahirs also, are all of one ethnic stock ; and this because 
there is a close communion between them. It may be that they are the same 
in their far-distant origin. Bnt I think that they must have either entered 
India at different times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking 
so is precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case of J at and 
Rajput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of higher rank 
than the former. But the social standing of Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs being 
practically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated if they 
were once the same. It is, however, possible that the J ats were the camel 
graziers and perhaps husbandmen, the Gujars the cowherds of the hills, and 
the Ahirs the cowherds of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classifica- 
tion by occupation of the yeoman class, whicli fills up the gap between and 
is absolutely continuous with the similar classification of the castes above them 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and Rajputs, and of the castes below them as Tarkhans, 
Chamars, and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribution of 
the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have noticed in 
the early historians a connection between the migrations and location of Gujars 
and Rajputs which has struck me as being more than aecidenfed ; but the 
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subject needs an immense deal of work upon it before it )an be said to be even 
ready for drawing conclusions. 

482. Gujar Tribes. — The Gdjar tribes and clans appear to be very 
numerous, and apparently new local sub-divisions have sprung up in many 
places. Still the distribution of the main tribes for which I give figures on 
the opposite page* in Abstract No. 84 is far more general than is the ease with *P. 186- 
other castes of equal importance. The figures only include 47 per cent, of the 
Gtijars of the Province ; but they comprise 69 per cent, of those of Gujrdt^ and 
probably include most of the great original tribes. The Khatdna and Chechi 
far surpass the others in number. 


MINOE AGRICULTUEAL AND PASTORAL TRIBES. 

483. The minor agricultural and pastoral tribes. — The group of castes 
for which the figures are given in Abstract No. 85 on page 266t are not tP. 190- 
separated from the castes and tribes already discussed by any clearly defined 
line. Indeed it is quite a matter of opinion whether some of these should not 
have been ranked with the major and some of those with the minor tribes. 

But the group now to be discussed very generally hold an inferior position 
among the agricultinul community^, and seldom if ever occupy the position of 
the dominant tribe in any considerable tract of country. They may be divided 
into three classes^ though here again the lines of the demarcation are indistinct. 

The first consists of the market gardeners proper or growers of vegetables^ 
and includes the Mdli^ Saini; Ar^in, and Baghban, all four of whom 
are probably closely connected, and some of them almost undistinguish- 
able. The cultivation of vegetables is looked upon as degrading by the agri- 
cultural^ classes;^ why I know not, unless it be that nightsoil is generally used 
for their fertilisation ; and a E^jput would say : What ! Do you take 
me for an Arain ? if anything was proposed which he considered derogatory. 

The second class comprises the Kanet and Ghirath, the low-class cultivators 
of the hills, and the Kamboh, Ahir, Mahtam, and other cultivators of inferior 
status. Some of these are closely allied to the vegetable-growers ; others 
again to the Ghosi and Gaddi which constitute the third class, and are 
pastoral rather than agricultural. The class as a whole is to be found 
in largest number in the fertile districts of the eastern plains and sub- 
montane tract, and in the hills where the proud Rajputs look upon labour 
at the plough as degrading. It is least numerous in the Deraj at where 
the comprehensive name of Jat embraces aU cultivators of this class. 


484. TheMaHand Saini (Caste Nos. 45 and 81).— The Sainis would [P. 267 ] 
h® sub-division of the Malis. In Bijnor they are said to be 

identical, and I am informed that the two intermarry in many, but not in all, 
paris ^f Ijhe North-West Provinces. It is probable that the Sainis are a Mali 
tnbe, and that some of the higher tribes of the same caste will not marry with 
them. The Mah, Mdlahara or florist of the Purans, is generally a market 
or nurseiy gardener, and is most numerous in the vicinity of towns where 
manure is plentiful and there is a demand for bis produce. He is perhaps the 
most skilfm and industrious cultivator we possess, and does wonders with his 
land, producing three or even four crops within the year from the same plot. 

He IS found under the name of Mgli only in the Jam na zone, including the 

toQQtUv- and tlie Bargdjaj tribe of Rdjpdts often found 
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eastern portions of Hissarj his place being taten by the Saini in the eastern 
sub-montane districts^ and by the Ardin or Baghban in the remainder of the 
Province. He is almost always a Hindu. Most of the few jMalis shown for 
the western districts were retmned as Maliar^ the Panjabi form of Mali ; and 
some of them as Phnlara or Phxilwara (but see section 485 for the inclusion of 
Maliar under Ardin) . 

The Sainis, who^ as I have just explained^ are probably a Mali tribe^ are 
said to claim Rajput origin in Jalandhar ; but Mr. Barkley writes of the Sainis 
of that district : They consider themselves the same as the Malis of the 
North-W est Provinces, and to be connected with the Arains, though the 
latter know nothing of the relationship. They are not found west of the 
Chanab, but are numerous in some parts of the Ambala distilct.^^ They 
appear from our figures to lie all along the foot of the hills between the 
valleys of the Jamna and Ravi ^ but not to have reached the Chanab valley. 
Both they and the MaKs are properly tribes of Hindustan rather than of the 
Panjab. About 10 per cent, of the Sainis are Sikhs, and the remainder 
Hindus. In Rawalpindi no fewer than 3,655 Mughals have returned their 
tribe or elan as Saini j but it is probable that these have no connection with 
the caste under discussion, as it would not appear to have penetrated so far 
westwards. The Sainis of Rupar in Ambala are described an ill-conditioned 
set, first-rate cultivators, but refractory and intriguing.'^^ 

The Malis and Sainis, like all vegetable growers, occupy a veiy inferior 
position among the agricultural castes ; but of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole villages, and are less 
generally mere market gardeners than are the M^lis. 

The largest of the Mali sub-divisions are the Phul with 11,646, and the 

Bhagarti with 15,658 persons. The 
Sainis do not appear to have returned any 
large clans except in Hushyai’pur, of 
which district some of the largest clans 
are shown in the margin, and in Gurdas- 
pur where 1,541 Sainis showed their clans 
as Salahri. Mr, Barkley notes that some 
of the clans of Ardins and of Sainis in 
J alandhar hear the same names, and those 
not always merely names of other and dominant tribes. 

485. The Arain, Baghban, and Maliar (Caste Nos. 7 and 65). — ^The 
word B%hban is the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word Mali, and means 
simply a gardener. But it is commonly used for the xArain in the west of the 
Pan jab ; and even as far east as Jalandhar there are two villages of the same 
name, of which the one which is held by Arains is often distinguished by the 
addition of IBdghhdndn to its name. Unfortunately the Peshawar divisional 
officer has included those who returned themselves as Arain or Maliar under 
Baghbdn, and I cannot give separate figures for them. The Baghhans of the 
Rawalpindi division are discussed below. 

The Arains, or as they are called on the Jamna Rains, are probably a 
true caste in the Satluj valley and throughout the Eastern Plains- But in the 
western half of the Panjab excepting on the Satluj, the word seems to be used 
for any market-gardener. Mr. Steedman writes ; Arain, Rmn, Baghban, 
Mali, and Maliar are in Jhang and Rawalpindi a very mixed body of men. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


the names denoting occupation rather than caste; and are inyariably held in 
very low repute/^ The Malifo of the Rawalpindi division for the most part 
returned their clan as Janjua; duthshahi (Awan^; IChohhar; or Bhatti; though 
some of them give what are apparently true Arain clanS; such as Wdhand, 
Table 'VIII A gives no Ardins or B%hb^ns in the Rawalpindi district; but 
the fact is that by an unfortunate error; not detected till after the tables were 
in print; the Malidrs of Rfi.walpindi and Jahlam were entered as Maniars 
under Caste No. 47. I have added them to the figures for B%hban in the 
Abstract; and it follows that all the Rawalpindi and Jahlam Baghb^Lns of the 
Abstract were returned as Mali&; and not as Baghban. So toO; the figures 
for Muzaffargarh and the two Derahs are very imperfect; as Abstract No. 72 
on page 224* shows that some thousands of Arains or Malidrs in those districts 
returned their caste as Jat. On the whole it would appear that Midland Arain 
are true castes in the eastern half of the Province; but that in the Western 
Panjdb; Armn, Mah^r; and Bdghb^n are commonly used as mere names of 
one and the same occupation. The detailed elan tables; when published; will 
throw much light upon the real affinities of these three castes. 

486 . The Arains are found in great numbers throughout the northern; 
central; and western portions of the Eastern Plains and throughout the Ra- 
walpindi and Multan divisions ; but west of Lahore the name must be taken 
to refer; except on the Satluj, to an occupation rather than a caste. Their 
strongholds are the Jalandhar; Amritsar; and Lahore divisions; and more 
especially the districts of J alandhar and Lahore and the State of Kapfirthala 
where they form respectively 17*4, 10’3;and 16*3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. They are admirable cultivators; skilful and industrious; but like all 
vegetable growers of low standing among the cultivating classes. Where; 
however; they are found in very large numbers their position is higher; as there 
they are general cultivators rather than market gardeners. They are almost 
without exception MusalmdnS; and would appear to be a true Panjib tribe; to 
have come from the neighbourhood of Multiu; and to have some affinity with 
the Kamboh. Mr. Purser writes : The Arains of Montgomery know nothing 
of their origin. They claim to be Surajbansi RijputS; and to have come 
up to this district from the Dehli part of the country. They are usually 
supposed to be Mahomedan KambohS; and the latter undoubtedly came 
^^from the west; so it is likely the Arains did too. This is rendered more pro- 
bable by the fact that the Arains of Saharanpur are said to have come feom 
Afghinistin. They do not seem to have got much below the Lahore border. 
Their chief divisions are GahMn; Chandor; Ch^char; SindhU; and Barar.*’^ I 
find that the Ar&is of Pirozpur and Lahore also trace their origin from Uchh 
or Multau; and are supposed to be akin to the Kamboh. In Sirsa the Satluj 
Ar^ns meet those of the Ghaggar. They two do not intermarry; but the 
Ar^ns of the Ghaggar vaRey say they were Rajputs living on the Panjnad 
near Multan; but were ejected some four centuries ago by Saiyad JaM-ud-din 
of Uchh. They claim some sort of connection with Jaisalmer- Till the great 
famines of 1759 and 1788 A.D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys 
of the Choya and Ghaggar. but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Sumras, the country became disturbed; and many of the Armns emigrated 
across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and R&npur. They marry only with 
the Ghaggar and Bareli Ar^iins. The Satluj Arains in Sirsa say that they are, 
like the Arains of Lahore and Montgomery; connected by origin with the 
Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson thinks it probable that both classes are really 
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Kambohs who have become Musalmans, and that the Ghaggar Arains 
emigrated in a body from Mnltdn, while the others moved gradually 
np the Sathij into their present place. He describes the Arains of the 
Ghaggar as the most advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa districtj 
even surpassing the Sikh Jats from Patiala; and he considers them at 
least eqn^ in social status with the Jats, over whom they themselves claim 
superiority. The Arains of Firozpur, Ludhiana, Ambala, and Hiss^ also 
trace their origin from Uchh or its neighbourhood, though the Hissar Arains 
are said to be merely Mahomedan M^is. 

Of the Arains of J alandhar Mr. Barkley says that they are commonly 
believed to be descended from Kambohs, and that even those who are ashamed 
of so commonplace an origin are not prepared altogether to disclaim the 
relationship, but state that the Kambohs are the illegitimate and they the 
legitimate descendants of a common ancestor. He further states that they are 
settlers from the south, that none of their settlements are much older than 
250 years, and that their original country is said to extend from Hdnsi to 
Multan, while those of the Jflandhar Ardins whose history he has traced have 
come from the direction of Hissar. The Jalandhar Ar^ns themselves say 
they are descended from Rai Chajju of Ujjain who held the whole of the Sirsa 
district injdgir ; while the KaniS,! Rains also trace their origin from Sirsa. 
On the whole it would appear probable that the Ar6ins originally came from 
the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Panj^b ; and that at an 
early stage in their history a section of them moved up the Ghaggar, perhaps 
then a permanent river flowing into the Indus, and there gained for them- 
selves a position of some importance. As the Ghaggar dried up and the 
neighbouring country became more arid, they moved on into the Jamna dis- 
tricts and Cis-Satluj tract generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the 
hills across the line of movement of their brethren who were moving up the 
valleys of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Malis is pro- 
bably based only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the difference 
must be more than one of religion only, as many of the Kambohs are Musal- 
man. 

Abstract No. 86 on the opposite page^ shows some of the largest Arain 
clans. I have included under the head Arain 987 persons who have returned 
themselves as Bhohar, which I am informed is an Arain clan. Of these 850 
were in Multan, 34? in Montgomery, and lOfS in Muzaffargarh, 

4?87. The Eanet (Caste No. 20). — The Kanets are the low-caste cultivat- 
ing class of all the eastern Himalayas of the Panjab and the hills at their 
base, as far west as Kulu and the eastern portion of the Kangra district, 
throughout which tract they form a very large proportion of the total popula- 
tion, Beyond this tract, in K^Lngra proper, their place is filled by Ghiraths. 
The country they inhabit is held or governed by Hill Rdjptits of prehistoric 
ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud to cultivate with their 
own hands, and who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rajput origin, but there is little doubt that they are really of 
aboriginal stock. At the same time it is most difficult to separate them from 
Rathis ($', -z?., page 251 1), and in Chamba both have been included under the 
latter head. The whole question of their origin is elaborately discussed by 
General Cunningham at pages 125 to 135 of VoL XIV of his ArchsBologieal 
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Eeports. He identifies them with the Knnindas or Ktdindas of the Sanskrit 
classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that great 
Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied the whole Sub- 
Himalayan tract from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven up 
into the hills by the advancing wave of immigration, now separates the 
Aryans of India from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the R^o, and it is probable that the 
Khasias are really descended from intercourse between the Aryan immigrants 
and the women of the hills. The process by which the great K’ha.g tribe of 
Nepal thus grew up is admirably described by Mr. Hodgson in his Essay in 
the Military tribes of that country, which is quoted at some length by 
General Cunningham, and, less fully, by me at page 236* mpra. The *P. 131 , 
distinction between Khasia and Elo is still sufficiently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation prescribed 
for a twice-bom man ; the Edo that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia 
wears the janeo or sacred thread, while the Edo does not. But the dis- 
tinction is apparently breaking down, at least in Kfilu where the two 
tribes freely eat together and internaarry, though the Khasia, if asked, will 
deny the fact. 

488. Mr. Lyafi thus describes the Kanets of Kulu ; — 

"The Kanets are often classed by other Hindus as on a par with the Rathis of Kangra Just 
" as the Rathis claim to be Rajputs who have lost grade by taking to the plough, or the offsprine 
‘‘of Rajputs by Sudra women, so the Kanets say that they axe the children of women of the hills 
‘by Rajputs who came up from the plains. By one story both Kanets and Dagis were orieinallv 
‘of the same stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sen Pdndab, had each a son by the 
daughter of a Kulu rakhas or demon. One of these sons married a Bhotanii, or woman of Kbet 
‘ who fed him with yak’s flesh, so he and his childi-en by her became Dagis. The other son was 
" ancestor of the Kanets. "oa 


, „ perhaps point to the conoludon that the Kanets and Dagis are of mixed 

‘Mr^hal and Hindu race. Gen^ Cunningham says as much of the Kanets of Kanawar. and 
connects the cs^te name with the word Kar&na, which implies mixed blood. The Kanets are 
div^ed mto K^siyM and Raos. The Raos say that the origin of this division was that a Raja 
of Kulu ordered the Kanefe to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether to Hinduism • 

,r iw® ® Kassiyas, and those who stuck to their old ways Raos. It is a fact 

that at the prese^ ^y the former are more Hindu in all observances than the latter, and the story 
IS otherwise probably m one can see that the foreign priests round the Rajas were aWs 
"string to make the K^u people more orthodox Hindus, ^eater respecters of Brahmins and 
less deyoted to the worship of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the jmeo, and pretend 

admitted by the Raos. The/ intemawy ?nd “at 
and drink together out of the same cooking pot, but not out of the same dish or plate.” ^ 

He adds that they are not tall, but strong and active, and generally have rp 2701 
Wsome fi™ Some me tan, a„ke? them Spakarde i compleS ^ ^ 

With a ruddy col^ showing m their cheeks; others are as dark as the ordi^ 
miy Panjabi. Of the “ so ^led Kanets of Lahul ” he writes that they “ are 
« flT®' Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. 

“Ss iiiw lower valley are no doubt descendants of 

Kanet ^triers from K^u and Bangahal; the rest are pure Tibetan, or nearly 

au6'hiilWb?-Si”\*b® ^ all other classes of the people, wiE eat cow^ 

and bullocks which have died a natnral death. They nevl- wear the sacred 

thr^. The social status of the Kanet appears to be very low. A Sunfir 
will mari-y a Kauet woman, but he will not give his daughter to a Kw 
nor will he eat finm the hand of a Kanet, though his wife will do so. In 
Lahul even a Bi-ahman or Thakar will take a Kanet woman as a second-class 
wife, and the offspring of the latter, who are known as (xaru, will in a few 
generations rank as Thakar. Those of the former however can never rise to full 
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equality with the pure Brahman, though they are commonly known as 
Brahmans. The fathers will not eat from the hands of sons begotten in this 
manner, but will smoke with them. 

General Cunningham says that the Kanets have three principal clans — 
Mangal, Chauhan, and Rao. The Chauhan will almost certainly be Khasia. 
With respect to the jMangal I have no information, nor do I find it in my 

papers, unless Pangalana be a 
misreading for Mangalana 
or Mangal. The principal 
Kanet divisions returned in 
our papers are shown in the 
margin. More than half the 
Kasib are in Bashahr. The 
name belongs to a Brahmini- 
cal gotra^ and is probably 
no tribe at all and only returned because the heading of the schedule was 
misunderstood. The Chauhan are principally retmmcd from Mandi, Suket, 
Nahan, Keonthal, and Jubbal; the Khasia from Bashahr and Kangra ; the 
Pangalana fiom Suket ; and the Punwar from Nahan. General Cunning- 
ham assigns the upper valley of the Pabar to the Chauhan, the lower Pabar, 
the Rtipin, and the Tons vaUeys to the Rao and the tract west of the Pabar 
basin to the Mangal. Mr. Anderson notes that the Khasia are more common 
in Kulu proper, and the Rao in Seoraj. 

489. The Ghirath, Bahti, ana Chang (Caste No. 29) .—The Ghhaths fill 
much the same position in Kangra proper and the hills below it as do the 
Kanets in the part to the east. With them I have included the Bahti and 
the Ch^ng, as it appears that one and the same people are known as Ghhath 
in Kangra^ and as Bahti in the eastern and Chang in the western portion of 
the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and are considered by Mr. Lyall 
as identical. In the Amritsar division aU the Ghiraths except 1:28 were 
returned as Chitng. The Jalandhar divisional oflBce took the three names 
together. The Ghiraths of Kangra and Hushyarpixr are thus described by 
Mr. Barnes : — 

previous remarks (quoted on page 251* under the head Rathi) wiU have introduced the 
reader to the Girths. They form a considerable item in the population of these liills, and in 
“ actual numbers exceed any other individual caste. With the Girths I have associated the few 
Jats that reside in this district, and the Changs, which is only another name for Girths^ prevalent 
about Haripur and JSTurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Girths are suh- 
** divided into numerous sects. There is a common «aying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
that the sub-divisions of the Girths are equally extensive, the analogy ari^iig from the Girths 
** being the usual cultivators of rice. The Girths predominate in the valleys of Palum, Kangra, and 
Rihlo. They are hound again in the ' Hul Boon/ or Haripur valley. The^c localities are the 
“ strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in every portion of the district, and 
generally possess the richest lands and tie most open spots in the hills. Tiie Girths belong to the 
** Sudra division of Hindus, and this fact apparently accounts fo!‘ the localities w’hereia they are 
** found. The open valleys, although containing the fines-t lands, are also the only accessible 
portions of the hills. The more reflneJ castes preferred the advantages of pnvacy and seclusion, 
" although accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile 
valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the 
fields, and the men w^ere not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

The Girths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the w'hole year in the various processes 
'^of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Girth women carry wood, 
vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many sit half the day 
“ wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are constantly seized for 
begar, or forced labour, to carry travellers' loads, or to assist in the various public buildings in 
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** course of construction. From these details it will be perceived that the Girths have no easy 
time of it, and their ener^es and powers of endurance must be most elastic to bear up against 
this incessant toil. 

“ To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark and sickly 
** in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. Foth men and women have coarse 
features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and it is rare to see a 
handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may be called pretty. Both sexes are 
‘‘ extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very litigious 
“ and quarrelsome j hut their disputes seldom lead to blows ; and though intemperate, they are still 
thrifty, — a Girth seldom wastes his substance in drink. In their dealings with one another they 
** are honest and truthful, and altogether their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the 
Rathi, has many valuable and endearing traits. The Girths being Sudras do not wear thejaneo or 
thread of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them. The younger 
brother takes his brother's widow 3 if she leave his protection, he was entitled by the law of 
“ the country to her restitution and under us he should at aH events receive money com^ 
pensation.^^ 

The Ghiraths are said to be of Rajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse; but I haye no trasWorthy information on the subject. 

They are essentially agricultural; and the proverb says : — As the rice bends 

the ear the Ghirath lifts his head.*’^ Their social position is low. You 
can no more make a saint of a Ghirath than expect chastity of a buffalo/^ 
and they practise widow-marriage^ for You can-’t make a Ghirathni a widow, 
any more than you can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow/*' 

The Ghiraths have returned few large sub-divisions. The eight largest 

are given in the margin. Bhfo'd- 
waj is another Brahminical 
and probably returned through 
misapprehension. Chhabru is 
found only in Hushyfopur, and 
Chhora and Bhattu only in 
Kangra. The others occur in 
both districts. 

490. The Reya (Caste No. 147). — Having thus disposed of the two 
great inferior cultivating castes of the hills, I shall take the others as far 
as^ possible in order of locality from east to west. The Reyas are a small 
Hindu caste found only in the Dehli district. They say they were Rajputs 
but were excluded from the caste because they took to practising karewa or rp 2711 
widow-maniage. They ai*e now quite separate. They eat and smoke with 
Jats and agricultural castes of similar standing, but will not many them 
except by karewa^ They^own nine villages in Dehli, and the names of their 
clans are sometimes Rajput and sometimes not. They trace their origin from 
Mahrauli where the Q.utb pillar stands. 

491, The Lodha and Kachhi (Caste Nos. 105 and 142).— These are two 
well-known cultivating castes of Hindustan, and are found in the Panjab 
chiefly in the Jamna districts, though a few of them have moved on westwards 
to the great cantonments. They are almost without exception Hindus. The 
Lodhas are said to be numerous in HushangabM, and to be distinct from the 
Lodhi outcasts of Central India; but the Lodhas of Dehli would appear to 
be of very low social standing. It is said that there are two distinct castes of 
Lodiias, one spelled with the hard and the other with the soft and "perhaps 
this may account f or f he appai*ent confusion- The Ambala Lodhas cultivate 
hemp largely, and work it up into rope. The K^chhis are said to be the 
market gardeners of Hmdustm, and of low standing. In the Panjab I 
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believe they are generally engaged in the cultivation o£ water-nnts and similar 
produce ; indeed in many parts they are called Singhari (from Singhdra^ a 
water-nut) as commonly as Kaehhi. 

492. The Kamboh (Caste No 33,)— The Kambohs are one of the finest 
cultivating castes in the Panjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, 
but they are no less industrious and skilful than the Arains. They are found 
in the upj)er Satluj valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the Eastern Plains, and as low down the Jamna valley as 
Karnal. They are especially numerous in Kapmthala. The Jamna Kambohs 
seem to have come into the valley from the west, and there has quite lately 
been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern tracts of Patiala into 
the great dhdh jungles between Thanesar and the river. The Satluj Kambohs 
of Montgomery are divided into two branches, one of which came up the 
river from the Multan country and the other down the valley from the 
neighbourhood of Kapurthala, both movements having taken place under the 
Sikh rule. They claim descent from Raja Karan, and say that their ancestor 
fled to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Bijnor also trace their origin to the trans- 
Indus coimtiy, and Mr. Purser accepts tins tradition as evidently true. They 
are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia, and the Karnal Kambohs 
trace their origin from Garb Ghazni ; but the fact that 40 per cent, of them 
are Hindus and 23 per cent. Sikhs is conclusive against their having had any 
extra-Indian origin, unless at a very remote period. I have in section 486 
noted the fact that Ai*ains and Kambohs are commonly supposed to be closely 
related. Indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called Arain if he is 
Musalman and Kamboh if Hindu. But that this is not always the case is 
evident from the fact of a very considerable proportion of the "Kambohs of 
Amritsar, Lahore, Piroziiur, Patiala, Nabha, and Maler Kotla having returned 
themselves as jMusalmans^ although Musalman Arains are also numerous in 
those tracts. In Jalandhai* the village of Bhalowal is owned partly by 
Kambohs and partly by Arains, both being Musalman. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether the supposed relationship has any further basis than the fact that they 
both came from the west, and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. The detailed clan tables will irrobably throw light on 
the question, though in Kapurthala, the stronghold of the Kambohs, their 
clans were not recorded. It is said by some that the chief distinction is that 
the Kambohs take money for their daughters, while the Ai-ains do not. 
But the social standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the 
Arain, and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not unfrequently engages 
in trade, and even takes service In the army or in offices or even as a private 
servant, while his wife not unfrequently lends money even where he is a mere 
husbandman ; and under A.kbar a Kamboh General called Shahbaz Khan com- 
manded 5,000 men and distinguished himself greatly in Bengal. Musalman 
Kambohs held Sohna in Gurgaon some centuries ago ; and the tombs and 
mosques that they have left show that they must have enjoyed a considerable 
position. The military, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be dis- 
tinguished as Qalmi or men of the pen,^^ and not to intermarry with the 
agricultural section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social custom and 
not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not seem to beai' as high a character for 
honesty as they do for skill. There is a Pei*sian proverb current in the North- 
West Provinces ; The Afghans, the Kambohs, and the Kashmiris ; all three 
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lognes {badmf}/^ and Mr. Benton of Karnal describes them as ^^notoriously 
deceitful and treacherous, On the other hand SardSr Gurdi^l Singh states^ 
I know not on what authority^ that during the reign of terror in India, it 
was the Kambohs who were trusted by the rich bankers for carrying* 
'Hheir cash in the disguise oi/aqirs.'^ The Kambohs are said to be exceptioii^ 

ally numerous in Mirat. Their loca- 
tion under the hills lends some slight 
support to their tradition of origin 
from Kashmir. 

The Kambohs seem to have return- 
ed very few large sub-divisions. The 
figures for the nine largest are given in 
the margin. 

493, The Ahir (Caste No. 27). — The Ahirs are properly a pastoral caste^ 
their name being derived from the Sanskrit AbMra, or milkman.^" But in 
the Panjab they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in quite the 
first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh and somewhat 
superior to the Jat. They are of the same social standing as the Jat and 
Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them ; but they do not seem ever to have 
been, at any rate within recent times, th^ dominant race in any considerable 
tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to such a position was in Rewm and 
the country to the west of it still locally known as Hirwati, where they held 
nearly three quarters of the parganah in 1838. A very full description of 
them will be found in Elliott^s Races of the Worth- West Provinces^ and also 
in Sherring, I, 33^jf. The west coast of India and Gdjardt would appear to be 
their ancient homes, hut they are numerous in Behar and Gorakhpur, and at 
one time there was an Ahir dynasty in Nepal. In the Panj^ they are chiefly 
found in the south of Dehli, Gurg^on, and Bohtak and the Native States 
bordering upon these districts, and in this limited tract they form a consider- 
able proportion of the whole population. They are almost all Hindus, and 
are said to trace their origin from Mathra. They are industrious, patient, 
and orderly ; and though they are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country- 
side, yet that is probably only because the Jat is jealous of them as being 
even better cultivators ^an himself. Thus they say in Eohtak ; Kosli (the 
head villa^ of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand swag- 
ge^rs. So m Dehli : Rather be kicked by a Rajput or stumble uphill, 
A from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir and again; 

All castes are Goa s creatures, but three castes are ruthless. When they 

Banya, and the AMr. 

But these stigmas are now-a-days at least wholly undeserved. 

The Ahirs of the North-West Provinces have three great sections, the 

Nandbans of the central dodb^ the Jadubans 
of the upper doah and the Mathra country, 
and the Gwflbans of the lower dodh at 
Benares. The Ahirs of the Panjdb have 
returned themselves as shown in the margin. 
Of the Gw^bans more than 16,000 are 
found in Patiala. Within these tribes they 
have numerous dans, among which the Kosali of Rohtak and Gursaon 
number 7,322. ^ 
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494* The Mahtam (Caste No. 51). — ^There has been a confusion in the 
figures of Table VIIIA o\dng to the fact that the Mahtanis are also called 
Bahrupias. The Mahtams of Gujrat and Sialkot returned themselyes under 
that name, and were included under Bahrupia in Table Vlllxi. I have 
*P. 100- restored them to their proper place in Abstract No. 35^ page 266.“ The Mah- 
93. tamSj or as they are called in the Jalandhar division Mahton (nasal ti)^ are 
found chiefly in the Satin] valley, and along the foot of the hills between 
Jalandhar and Gujrat. They are of exceedingly low caste, being almost out- 
casts ; by origin they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain 
their wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Bawarias described in section 575. But in many 
districts, and especially on the middle Satluj, they have devoted themselves to 
husbanclry and are skilful and laborious cultivators. The great majority of 
them are classed as Hindiis, but about one-fifth are Musalm^, and as many 
again Sikh. But the Musalman section, even in the Multan division, eat 
wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are consequently not 
admitted to religious equality by the other IMusalmans. They appear, how- 
ever, to bury their dead. They live, in Muzaffargarh, in grass huts on the 
river banks, whence the saying — Only two Mahtam huts and calls itself 
Khairpur.*’'^ Mr. Purser thus describes the Mahtams of Montgomery : — 

They are a low Hindu caste^ and are looked down on hy their neighbours. Their story is 
that they were Rajputs, and one of their ancestors was a kanungo. Akbar was then on the 
'Hlirone. Kanungos were called and thus they got their name. The first mahta was dis- 

missed, and then settled at Mahtpur in Jalandhar. His descendants emigrated and settled along 
the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr in such situations, and working in sar,’ 
** was their chief occupation, ft was not till the Xakkai chiefs held sway that they settled down 
permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according to the 
‘‘form of chaddat dalna, and so became Sudras. They arc also called ‘ Babrupias/ which name 
“ is a corruption of ^ Bho-rilp^ias,^ and means people of many modes of life, because they turned 
their hands to any business they could find (yet cf. Select Glossary, I, 17 & 54). Cunningham 
“ (History of the Sikhs, page 17) says, ‘ the hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family 
‘ by family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and Chanab.’ This would seem 
“ to give the Mahtams a western instead of eastern origin as claimed by them. They own a good 
“ many villages (19), most of which are in good condition. Where they are not proprietors of the 
“ whole village, they reside in a separate group of huts at some distance from the main dbddi, 
“ They are great hands at catching ^vild pigs ; but it is in cutting down the jungle on inundated 
lands that they excel. Though industrious tl-ey do not care much for working wells, and prefer 
“cultivating lands flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thieving. 
They are of medium stature and stoutly made. 

495. There is a Bahrup tribe of Banjaras or, as they are called in the 
Panjab, Labanas ; and the Labanas and Mahtams of the Satluj appear closely 
to resemble each other. Elliott^s description of the Bahrup Banjaras at page 
54, Volume I of his Races of the North- jrest Provinces, tallies curiously in 
some respects with that of the Bahrupia Mahtams of Gujrat given by Captain 
Mackenzie at section 71 of his settlement report of that district ; and on the 
whole it seems probable that the Mahtams are Banjaras or Labanas, in which 
case it is possible that the Satluj group have come up from Rajpdtana, while 
the sub-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Banjdras of 
the lower hills. This is the more probable as I find that the J alandhar 
Mahtams trace their origin from Jammu, conquered Rahon from the Gujars, 
and were in turn deprived of it by the Ghorewaha Rajputs probably not less 
than five centuries ago. At the same time I should note that the Mahton of 
Hushyarpur and the neighbourhood appear to hold a much higher social 
position than the Mahtams of the Satluj j and it may lie that the two are 
really distinct. Sardtir Giirdial Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the 
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Mahton of Husliyarpur are of good Rdjput blood, though they have lost caste 
bv taldno' to ploughing and pmctising widow-marriage, and that their social 
stendina^is not much below that of Rajputs. He thinks that the name may 
be derived from MaUa. which he says is a title of honour emu-ent among the 
RSiputs of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery tradition quoted 
above. Mr. Anderson also gives the Hushyfo-pur Mahtons high social stand- 
ino’. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson says that the Lab^nas of Sirsa would 
scout the idea of connection with the Mahtams of the Satluj, whom they con- 
sider utterly inferior to themselves. The point needs to be clem'ed up by 
further enquiry, especially in the districts where the classes come into contact. 

Our detailed tables of clans will doubtless throw light on the question. 

496. The Sarrara (Caste No. 118).— It is perhaps probable that these men 
are the same as those discussed under the head “ Sarera in the section on 
TTHI Menials. But I have separated them, as their identity is not at all 
certain. The San'fcis which are found in Haz&a belong to a race inhabiting 
Chibh^, or the hill country of Kashmir on the Hazfe, border, and according 
to Major Waee belong to the same ethnic group as the Dhund, Satti, and 
Khan-al of the same tract. It might perhaps have been better to t^e them 
with the Khan-als. They are chiefly found in the Abbottfib^ fahsil, where 
they are purely agricultural. They are all Musalman. 

497. The Ghosi (Caste No. 125). — ^The Ghosi is I believe an Ahir tribe ; 
but in the Panj^b the name is only used for Musalm^s, and is often applied 
to any cowherd or milkman of that religion, whether Gujar, Ahir, or of any 
other caste, just as Gwala is used for a Hindu cowherd. The Ghosi proper 
is only found in the eastern districts, though a few have strayed into the large 
cantonments to the west. But the 235 persons shown as Ghosi in the Rdwal- |^p. 
piudi division are, according to my papers, entered as Ghasidra or grass-cutter,” 
while the 337 of the Multfo division are shown as Her, probably for Ahir. How 
these came to be classed as Ghosi I cannot explain. It was not done by my 
orders. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from the Musalm5,n 
Ghosi, but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been 
watered by the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands ! The 
Ghosis ai’e a purely pastoral caste, at any rate in the Panjab. They are 
however sometimes butchers. 

498. The Gaddi (Caste No. 81) . — These figures appear to include two 
entirely distinct classes of people. The Musalman Gaddis of Dehli, Karn^l , 
and Ambdla ai‘e apparently a tribe found in the upper dodb of the Jamna 
and Ganges, closely resembling the Ghosi, and perhaps like them a sub- 
division of the Ahirs. They are called Gadi almost as often as Gaddi. 
They are by hereditary occupation milkmen j but in Karndl, where they 
are most numerous, they have settled down as cultivators and own several vil- 
lages. They are poor husbandmen. And a further confusion may possibly 
have taken place from the fact that a descendant of a Rajput father 
by a widow of another caste married by learewa is called Garra with 
the hard r. Indeed it is not quite impossible that here we may have the con- 
necting link between the two classes. At any rate the word Gaddi, as used 
in the Panjiib proper, is applied to the inhabitants of the mountain range bet- 
ween Kiingra and Chamba and of its continuation in the latter State. 
The term is commonly applied to almost any inhabitant of that region j 
but the true Gaddis, whom General Cunningham is inclined to identify with 
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tlie ancient Gandaridce, or Gangaridse^ are apparently of Khatri origin. Mr. 
Barnes thus describes them : — 

The Gadis are the mO'>t remarkahle race in the hilU. In features, manners, dre^s, and dialect 
“they differ essentially from all the rest of the population. The Gadis reside exclusively upon the 
snowy range which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few of them have wandered" down into 
“the valleys which skirt the base of this mighty chain, but the great majority live on the 
“'heights above; they are found from an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet. 

Above this altitude there is little or no cultivation, the increasing acclivity of the range 
“opposing insurmountable obstacles. They preserve a tradition among themselves that their 
“ancestors originally came from the Panjah, and that during the horrors of the hlahomedan 
“invasions the population of the cities fled from the open country before their invaders and 
“took refuge in these ranges, at that period almost uninhabited. The term ‘Gadi^ is a 
“ generic name, and under this appellation are included Brahmins, IChatris, and a fe^v Rajputs and 
“ Rathis. The majority, however, are Khatris, aiul the sub-divisions of the caste correspond 
“ exactly with the tribes among the Khatris existing in the plains of the Pan jab at the 
“present day. Impure castes are not styled Gadis, hut are knowm by the names of Badi, 

“ Sipi, Hali, &c. They are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural race. The greater portion of 
their wealth consists of flocks of sheep and goats, which they feed half the year (the 
“winter months) in the valleys of Kangin., and for the other half drive across the range 
“into the territories of Chamha. Tlxey hold lands on this side and also in Chamba, and in 
“ former days were considered subject to both States. At present our rule has materially 
“weakened the te-nre of the Chamba Chief, and many continue all the year round on this 
“ side of the range acknowledging no allegiance whatever to Chamha. It svas a rule svith 
“these simple people, whenever fined by the Kangra authorities, to pay a similar penalty 
“ into the Chamba treasury. I am afraid our institutions have taught them greater independence, 
“and the infraction of this custom is nowr more frequent than the observance. Many Gadis 
cultivate the winter crops or wheat in Kangra, and returning with their flocks grow the 
“ summer or rain crop at ' Banner,’ as the province on the other side of the snow is designated. 
“ They all wear woollen clothes, \vhich they make up at home out of the wool from their own 
“flocks. The men don a remarkahle high-peaked cap, with flaps to pull dowm over the ears 
“ in case of severe W'eather. The front is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowers, 
“ or with tufts of the Impeyan pheasant, or red heads, the seeds of parasitical plants growing 
“ in the forests. The rest of their dress is a frock, made very capacious and loose, secured 
“round the waist, with a black woollen cord. In the body of this frock the Gadi stores 
“ the most miscellaneous articles ; his own meal, tied up in an imtanned leather pouch, with 
two or three young lambs just born, and perhaps a preseut of walnuts or potatoes for his 
“ master are the usual contents. His legs are generally hare, but occasionally he w’cars woollen 
‘^trow’sers very loose at the knee, to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle 
“over which it lies in folds so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. Tlie women 
“wear the same frock, only reaching to their ankles, secured w’ith the same woollen cord. 
“ Their garment fits rather tighter about the body, and is both modest and becoming. The 
“head-dress is a ‘chaddur/ or sheet, thrown loosely over the tipper portion of the body, 
“and sometimes fastened in the shape of a turban, with a loose streamer behind by way 
“of ornament. The Gadis are a very simple and virtuous race; they are remai'kablo, oven 
“ among the hill population, for their eminent regard for truth ; crime is almost unknoum 
among them ; their women are chaste and modest, seldom deserting their^ husbands. Like 
“ all the inhabitants of mountainous regions they are frank and merry in their manners, — they 
“ constantly meet together, singing and dancing in a st>le quite peculiar to themselves. 
“ They are great tipxflers, and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
“ enhanced by deep potations. In person they are a comely race- The women frequently are 
“ very fai? and beautiful, — their features are regular, and the expres'^ion almost^ always mild 
“ and engaging. The Gadis wear the thread of caste, and are much stricter in Hindu customs 
“and observances than most of the inhabitants of the higher ranges of the Himalaya. They 
“are not a very widely-diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamba, 
“inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and are found also on the southern face 
“ of the Badrawar hills across the Ravi. Their peculiar caste, * Khatri,’ and their posi* 
“ tion in the ranges immediately above Lahore favour the tradition that originally they were 
“ fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahomedan inroads.” 

They are almost all shepherds, and do not in any way resemble the Khatris of 
the plains. They are all Hindus^ but locally distinguished from the jdnclre or 
cotton-clad Hindus. The Khatri and Rajput Gaddis intermariy and in 
some places the Brahman Gaddi wdU marry the Khatri Gaddi. The Khatri or 
{.me Gaddis are the best of the classes^ and number among them the best 
shepherds, and the richest and most influential It is not improbable 

that in Chamba, their true home^ the Rajput and Brahman Gaddis are less 
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numerous than in K^ngra. The Gaddi mre a simple and ^ic people. The 
™h says : “ The olddi is a good natui-ed fool ; ask for his cap and he gives 
«yrHs^coat.’^ And again: ‘'In no-man’s-land one makes fnends with 

“ Gdjars and Gaddis.” poEEIGN RACES. 

409. Foreign Races.-I have called the groups of which the figures are 
given on the nelt page* in Abstract No. 87 Foreign Races, he<^use they bear *P. 207. 
titlts nronerlv foreiln to India and for the most part lay claim to foreign 
olSn It wfil presently be seen how little real right m^y of them have to 
t&names they bear. The Saiyads might have been included in the group, but 
they have been classed with the priestly c^tes The present group is dmsible 
nto three sections, the Ai-ab and Shekh, the Turk and Mughal, and the 
Ghuldm and Qizilbfeh. The last two and probable many of the ^abs and 
Tfii-ks are true foreigners, and have a good claim to the names they bear but 
the Shekhs and Mughals are for the most par-t mere pretenders. What Rajput 
is to the Hindu, Sh&h, Saiyad, and in the west of the Panjab Mughd, are 
to the Musalm4 ; and every convert of low caste who_ wishes to glonfy himself 
assumes one of these titles, while tribes whose ongn is lowly or has been for- 
gotten, trace their descent from the people of the Prophet or of one of the 
Mahoiedan conquerors of India. As Mr. Thompson puts it : Pnde of race 
“ leads to the invention of some royal progemtor, and pride of religion is a 
“ perpetual inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ancestry. ^ 

500 The Arab (Caste No. 140).— Arabs are returned in the Panjdb 
chiefly fi-om the Multan and Peshawar divisions. They are probably Arab 
merchants from Bombay, where I beheve men of true Arab exaction are 
somewhat numerous. That they have not come direct from Ambia is shown 
by the language table, in which Arabic is returned ^ the mother-tongue of 
onlv 63 persons. More than half the Arabs in the Panjab are ^ be^ found m 
Peshawar itself. This is hardly to be wondered at, for Peshawar is a 
city in which maybe found representatives of almost every Eastern nation, 
and is the half-way house between India and Asia. It is possible that some of 
COT Shekhs. whether truly or falsely so called, may have returned themselves as 
Arabs, but I do not think it likely. The true Shekhs are of course of Arab 
origin ; but I believe that such men when their settlement in the Panjab is of 
any long standing, always call themselves Shekh or Qureshi, and not Arab. 

" 501. The Shekh (Caste No. 17).— is an Arabic word meaning an 
elder or Chief, and probably corresponds very closely among the tribes of 
Ajabia with Chaudhri among those of the Panjdb. Thus the title should 
properly be confined to, and is very generally assumed by tribes of true 
descent. But it has been degraded to a much more vulgar use. If a^Rdjptit 
or Jat turn Mahomedan he retains his caste name, and is still a Rajput or 
Jat; though I have known Musalm^n Rajputs who had fallen in life and 
taken to weaving call themselves Shekhs, though still recognized as relations 
by their brethren of the village whence they came. So if an outcast or 
man of impure calling becomes Musalm^n and retains his occupation, or at 
least substitutes for it another only slightly less degrading, he also retains 
his caste name or is known by an entirely new one, such as Binder or 
Musalli. But the class which lie between these two extremes,^ and are 
neither so proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their occupa- 
tion as to be compelled to retain their original caste name, very generally 
abandon that name on their conversion to Islam and adopt the title of Shekh, 
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Abstrsct No. 87, showing Foreign Races. 
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There is a Persian proverb ; The first year I was a weaver (Jnldha) ; the 
“next year a Shekh. This year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad.” Moreover 
many of the inferior agricultural Musalm^n tribes of Indian descent have, 
especiiiUy in the west of the Province, set up a claim to Arab origin ; and 
though they are still known by their tribal name, have probably or almost 
certainly returned themselves as Shekhs in the present Census. In these 
last cases they will in all probability have often shown their tribal name as 
the sub-division of the Shekhs to which they belong, and it is to be hoped 
that the detailed clan tribes will, when published, throw much light upon 
the true composition of our figures for Shekhs. Meanwhile only a few of 
the largest sub-divisions can be examined. In one respect I myself am res- 
ponsible for the uncertainty of meaning which attaches to these figures. 
There are cei>tain agricultm-al tribes whose claims to Qureshi origin appear to 
be valid, such as the Khagga and Hfas of Montgomery ; and these men I 
included under the head Shekh. It was most certainly a mistake to do so, 
and I shall give separate figures for them below. "With them I shall discuss 
some of the larger sub-divisions of Shekhs which have been returned in our 
papers. In many cases the titles here given are no less misleading than the 
original title of Shekh. The Shekhs who have returned themselves as Jats 
in the Multan and Deraidt division are shown in Abstract No. 72, page 224.* 

Shekhs do not bear the best of characters in some parts. In Eohtak ^ '• 
they are said to “ supply recruits to our armies and jails with praiseworthy 
indifference,^’ and in Derah Ism^ Kh&i the Namnuslim Shekhs are described 
as “ a lazy thriftless set of cultivators.” The true Qtireshis of the south- 
western districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold a 
high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Bah^i-ul-haqq the 
renowned saint of Multan, who are known as Hdshmi Qureshis, and whose 
family is described at pages 490;^ of Griffin’s Funj&l Chiefs. They are chiefly 
found in the Multdn, Jhang, and Muzaffargarh districts. 

502. Tribes and castes included under Shekh— Qureshi. — The figures be- 
low show the number of people who have returned themselves as Qureshi : — 


QTJEESHI SHEKHS. 


District and State, 
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States. 
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... 

2,013 

Montgomery 


2,199 


161,864 


The Qureshi is the Arab tribe to which the Prophet belonged. Conse- 
<inently it is the favourite tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be 
feared that comparatively few of those who have returned themselves as 
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Qureshi have any real title to the name. Among those who so style themselves 
many claim to belong to the Pamqis or descendants of Umar the second Caliph, 
or to the Sadiqis or descendants of Ahnl Babar the first Caliph, both of whom were 
Onreshi by tribe. But the term Sadiqi Is often confused with Sidqi, a title 
derived from the same root and meaning the true but which, in the east of 
the Panjab at any rate, is commonly used as an equivalent to Naumuslim to 
distinguish converts of Indian descent from original Mahomedan immigrants. 

Naumuslim — means nothing more than a new Musalmm ; and only 3,491 
of our Shekhs have, by returning themselves as Shebh Naumuslim, admitted 
their true origin. These men are scattered in small numbers about the Pro- 
vince, but 1,437 of them are in Bah5,walpur. 

Ansari. — Ansari or auxiliaries was the title given to the believers of 
Medina who welcomed Mahomet after his flight from Mecca ; and those who 
claim descent from these men style themselves Ansari. As many as 7,215 of 
our Shekhs have so returned themselves, of whom 1,501 are in Ambdla, 1,539 
in MuMn, and the rest scattered about the Province. One large section of 
the Shekhs of P^nipat commonly style themselves Ansdri ; but they would 
appear to have now returned themselves as Muhdjarin. 

Muhajarin. — ^The faithful who accompanied Mahomet in his Hajirah or 
flight from Mecca were called Muhajarin or the fugitives or emigrants/^ and 
their descendants still retain the title. In the Kam^l district 8,560 persons have 
so returned themselves, and are doubtless the men of Pfinipat just alluded to. 

503. The Hans and Khagga. — The Hmis is one of the tribes which I 
regret having included among the Shekhs. The 
numbers according to our returns are given in the 
margin ; but it is very probable that many of the 
Hans have returned themselves as Shekh or "Qureshi 
and not as Hdns, since they claim Qureshi origin. 
They say they emigrated from Arabia to Afghanistan 
and thence to the Panjilb, where they settled at Pafcka 
Sidhfo in the Montgomery district. In the time of 
Alamgir the Hans tribe, under their chief Shekh Qutb, 
attained independent rule over a portion of that dis- 
trict and retained their independence till the time of 
the Sikhs, when about the middle of the 18th century 
the streams 'which fertilized their country dried up and they lost their home. 
At present they do not own a single entire village, and have preserved none of 
their former influence. 

Khaggas. — The Khaggas are another tribe which I have classed as Shekh, 
but had better have kept separate. The numbers 
returned are shown in the margin. But here again 
many of them have probably returned themselves as 
Shekhs or Qureshi, Mr. Purser thus describes them : 
^^The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of Multfo by Ranjit Singh. 
They claim to be Gtireshi, and name as the first 
Khagga, JaMl-ul-din, disciple of Muhammad Ir^k. 
Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to J aMl-ud-din by his spiritual 
teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat over- 
taken by a storm/' 
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504. The Nehokara and Jhandir. — The Kokara or Nekokdra, who are 
chiefly found in the Jhang district, claim to be Hashmi Qnreshis, who came 
from Bah^walpnr some 450 years ago. They hold land in Gujrdnw^la also, 
but are not a very important tribe. In Guiv5,nw5,la many of them are faqirs, 
and they generally bear a semi-religious character. 

The Jhandir — are also said to be of Gmeshi origin, and though they do 
not openly profess to be religious directors, there is a certain odour of sanc- 
tity about the tribe. Most of them can ‘read and write, and they are 
” particularly free from ill deeds of every description.^^ They own land in the 
extreme south of the Jhaug district. They are said to have been the standard- 
bearers of one of the great saints, whence their name. 


505. The Sarai, Miana, and others.— Sarai.— The Sarai family are the 
descendants of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh who have settled at Hdjipur in 
Demh Ghdzi Kh5,n. Some account of their history will be found in 
Mr. Fryer's report on that district, and in Mr. O'Brien's Glossary. They 
were included with Shekh in the divisional ofiice, and I have no separate 
figures for them as yet. Tod makes the Sarai descendants, or perhaps only 
namesakes, of Sehl, a Kaurava Rdiput and in ancient times prince of Sindh 
and founder of Aror on the Indus. He says : “ Sehl or Sehr became a titular 
“appellation of the country, its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrai." 
(See further Sarai under Jats of the western sub-montane, section 433). 


Miana. — Midn is used in the west of the Panjdb to denote any holy man 
and his descendants will often style themselves Midna. 

Retvbxeb as Shexhs. i® 

known as the Mi6n Sahib Sarai. But in Haz5,ra at 

least and probably in other parts of the frontier, any 
Smued convert to Mahomedanism is often called a Midna, 

Name of Castes. and most of them are cultivators. I have with some 

Sheths. hesitation classed them as Shekh rather than with 

Ulama. There are 3,282 in the Rawalpindi and 188 

Bodla 2 435 in the D era] 5,t division. 

DdMpotra !!! 1*421 _ Besides the classes discussed above, the castes shown 

Kalal ... 270 in the margin aj)pear from a rough examination of the 

Shekh sub-divisions to have returned themselves as 
Tarkhan !!! 118 Shekhs in the numbers shown against each. They 

MocM ... 107 are described in their proper places. Of the Bodlas 

Either castes I returned as Shekhs 144 are in Hiss^r, 749 in Sirsa, 

mostly low. ’ ] S39 in Firozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 

! Bahdwalpur. Of the Ddudpotras 1,287 are in Multan. 

. Besides these, men returning themselves under the 

following nam^ have been classed as Shekh: Shekhra, a contemptuous 
diimnutive of Shekh j Pirzddah, or descendants of z^fir or Musalm5,n spiritual 
gume 1 Shekhzadah, or son of a Shekh. There appear to have been only 383 
of the fii-st, 19 of the second, and 17 of the third. In the Lahore division 
the Jihaiuis (caste Iso. 48) have been most erroneously classed as Shekh, to 
the number of 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gdir&iwdla, and 1,646 in Firozpm. 

Turk (Caste No. 126) — ^I shall not attempt to touch upon the 
much deb:rted question of the distinction between Turks and Mughals. It 
will be suftcient to say that a Turk in the Panj^ means, probably invariably, 
a Turkoman native of Turkistdn and of Mongolian race. In the Dehli tent 
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feorv indeerl the villagers, aceustomeil to describe the IMughals of the Empire 
as Turks, use the^yord as synonyinous witli official ” ; aud I have heard my 
Hindu clerks of Kiiyath caste described as Turks -^.erely becaus.' tliev were 
in Government employ. On the Biloch frontier elso th.e Avord Turk ‘is com- 
monly used as synonymous with Mughal. The Turks of tlie Panptb arc prac- 
tically confined to the Hazara district, and are doubtless the representatives 
of Ihe colony of Karlagh Turks who came into the Panjab with Tainarlane 
(1.399 A.D.) and possessed themsehvs of the Pakhli tract in the Hazara 
district, which apparently included tlie Tanawal, Dha-ntaur, and Swati coun- 
try, and was politically attached to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed 
of their territoiy by Swatis and Tandolis fro.n a .-ross the Indus about the 
beginning of the ISth century ; and the Turks now returned are doubtless 
their descendants. The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a “ wanderer '•’ ; 
thus in poetry the Sun is called "the Turk of China,” that is of the East’ 
or the Turk of the Sky." The Turks of Gnrdaspnr are said to be rope- 
makers by occupation (see farther sections 41.2 and 4)16). 

[P. 277] 507. The Mughal (Caste No 37).— The iMnghals proper or Mongols, 

for the two words are only different forms of the satna name, probably either 
entered the Panjab with Babar. or wei-e attracted thither under the dynast? 
of his descendants. They are probably to ’oe found in greatest number ‘in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, the capital of that dynasty ; and I believe that the 
great majority of those who have returned themselves as Mughals in the 
Eastern Punjab really belong to tiiat race. I’liey are also numerous in the 
Rawalpindi division and on the upper frontier, along the route of the Muo-hal 
armies, and where they find a more Idndred people than in the great Panjiib 
plains. But as Avill jje presently explained, the number of true iMughals in 
these parts is ceitainly much smaller than would appear from oui* ficfures. 
The Mughals of Gfijrat are described by Mr. jMonekton as " an unhappy 
“ race. Puffed up urith pride of birth, they account themselves above all 
" other classes except Saiyads, aud even among themselves each house reckons 
“ itself higher than its neighboui’. Among the clans, though of high descent, 
“they are now at a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals, 

“ such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; while to lower classes they 
“ themselves Avill not stoop ; and the consequence is thet social relations are 
" sometimes at a dead-lock." The description applies with equal trath to the 
Mughals of the Dehli territory. Even on the frontier the Miighals do nor 
bear a good name. “ The Mughals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the 
“ cultivator over the earth ; and again : “Trust not the I^IirghaPs letters. 

“ Of the Mughals, first letters, then armies.^’ 

The Mughals are distributed very Avidely over the ProArince ; 1 mt are, 
excepting Dehli, most numerous in the Avestern districts, an«l more especially 
in Rawalpindi, Jahlam, and Hazaiu. It is certain that a very large number 
of these men are not Mnghals at all. Some, probably a considerable number 
of them, belong to agricultural tribes locally known by tribal names, such 
as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and the like, who have set up an almost ceriain- 
ly groundless claim to Mughal origin. Many of these have already been 
noticed. But more than this, there is a tendency, appai-ently confined to 
Dehli and the RaAA'alpindi and PeshSwar divisions, for men of low caste to 
call themselves Mughals just as throughout the Province they call themselves 
Shekhs. Thus wo find among the snb-divisions of those returned as Mughals 
1,:*T2 Kahars in Hazara, and in Rawalpindi .3,655 Sainis and 1,203 Rawals ; 
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’s^hile in tlie eight districts jnst specified no fewer than 2,724 other members 
of 41 separate castes, for the most part of low standing, have been detected 
among the Mnghals by a rough examination of the detailed clan tables 
and this is doubtless only a specimen of what has taken place on a very ex- 
tensive scale. Major "Wace is of opinion that recent Jat converts to Mahomed- 
anism often take the title of Mughal. On the other hand no fewer than 

2,510 persons have returned them- 
selves as Path^Ln by caste and 
Mughal by tribe, of "whom 1,169 
are in the Peshawar district, 746 

in E,d- 
Purther 
thrown 
of the 
the de- 


Disthict. 

Mughal tbibeis. 

Chughatta. 

Barits. 

Dehli 

1,618 


Amritsar 

1,140 


Sialkot 


1,554 

Eawalpindi ... 

i,613 

1,661 

Jahlam 

2,735 

2,304 

Glijrat 

590 

3,633 

Shahpur 

1,143 

179 

Mtiltan 

3,083 

84 

Jhang 

2,471 

4 

Hazara 

1,014 

141 

Bahawalpur ... 

1,488 



in the Derajfit, and 401 
walpindi and Jahlani. 
light will doubtless be 
upon the composition 
so-called Mughals when 
tailed tables are published. Of 
the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Chughatta and the Barlfis seem 
to be numerously represented in 
• Panidb, the former number- 

latter 12,i37. Men so returned are probably 
true Mnghals. Then- numbers for the districts in which they are shown as 
numerous are given in the margin. Besides these 1,543 of the Rawalpindi 
Mughals return themselves as Gakkhar and 3,861 as Kaydni, the latter also 
which names perli^s refer to the Gakkhars, who sometimes claim to be 
Kayam^ In 1864, Colonel Craeroft gave the number of true Mughals in 

last Census them wei-e 

Gakkhars, Sainis, and other castes 
mentioned above are described in their proper places. But the Kasam of 

retiirned themselves in a body as Mughals, for no 
^wer than 8,527 of the Jahlam Mughals show Kasar as their clan. These 

TW fSf about Bubial and Chaupeda. 

They say that their old home was in Jammu, and that they joined the armies 

teiTitory which was then almost 
^ l^iTighal origin is evidently suggested by 

apparently a new idea; for 
up to the tme of the Census itself they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 

AwfoT^iiOT few Salt-range tribes who claiLId neither Edjpfit, 

Awan, nor Mughal descent. They are described by Mr. Thomson as a nas- 
sionate and revengefoli^e, careless of human life, but good cultivators thouo-h 

their moi%ibur^Sy; e^ 

" fstonJh W r ? “f 3ealousies wich are sometimes prosecuted with 

- iS^a^d degenerate into crimMal greed. It 

is fair to add that their vices seem to be gra dually losing strength. Many 

call themselves Kayani because fhey claim descent ’ ai^some that the GaHchaa-s 

Mughals proper, and especially tt.e Chujjhattas and™OVnb Kmgs Others say that the 
Oafkhars call themselves KauLi or (Suites ^yduis; and that the 

who lived iu Canaan; ard that it L 
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“ of the lieadmen are personally very engaging, good horsemen, keen spoilsmen, 

“ with frank manners and a good presence ; and it is sometimes difficult to 
understand how thev should have such a mean side to their character.^’ 

it 

509. Ghulam (Caste No. 130).— These men are returned from the 
Peshtfrvar district to the number of 3,34!7 under the name of Ghulam 
Khunaziid, and fr'om Multan to the number of 99 to the name of Khkazad 
simply. The latter may be an error for Khanz^dah. The Peshawar men show 
their clans as Tiu'khel GhuMm and Malekhel. They are said to be descendants 
of captives in wai* who were made slaves {ghddm], whenee their name. They 
are still chiefly employed in domestic service, and are generally attached to 
their hereditary masters, though some of them have taken to shop-keeping 
and other occupations. 

278] Since writing the above, which is based upon the information of a highly 
educated gentleman in our political service, himself a Native of Peshawar, I 
find that Muhammad Haiyat Khan states in his HaiijaU-Afglmi that the 
Gizilbash of Kabul described below are collectively known as GhuMm- 
khanah. If so, our Ghulam Khanazads are probably nothing more than 
Gizilbashes. But the class described above does exist in Peshta in consider- 
able numbers. 

509a. The Qizilbash (Caste No. 181),— The Qizilbash^ are a tribe of 
Tartar horsemen from the eastern Caucasus, who formed the backbone of 
the old Persian army and of the force with which Nadir Shah invaded India. 
Many of the great Mughal ministers have been Gizilbash, and notably Mir 
Jumlah the famous minister of Amangzeb. They are said to take their 
name from a red cap of peculiai’ shape which they wear, which was invent^ 
by the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shiah, as the dis- 
tinguishing mar k of that sect, and which his son Shah Tumasp compelled Hu- 
mayun to wear when a refugee at the Persian Court. There are some 1,SOO 
families of Gizilbash in the city of Kabul alone, where they were located by 
Nadir Shah, and still form an important military colony and exercise considera- 
ble influence in local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghanis- 
tan. Besides the number of GizilMsh returned as such, 66 were entered as 
Pathans, of whom diS were in Derah Ismail Khan. See also the preceding 
paragraph under the head Ghulam. 


1 In the caste table the word is spelt Kml, but 1 believe is correct. 
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PART V.—RELIGIOUS, PROFESSIONAL, MERCANTILE Cp. 279 i 
AND MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

510. General and Introductory.— The cksses discussed in this part of the 
chapter form an exceedingly heterogeneous collection. They are in fact all 
those that are left after separating the landowning and agricultural castes on 
the one hand, and the vagrant, ai-tisan, and menial classes on the other. They 
include some of the highest and some of the lowest castes in the Province, yet 
there is a connection between the priestly Brahman and the semi-priestly Nai, 
between the merchant Khatri and the pedlar Mani^\ I have divided the castes 
now to be considered into six groups. The first includes the priestlv castes 
such as the Brdhman and Saiyad ; the second the various ascetic, religious, and 
mendicant orders of faqirs ; the third the minor professional castes such as the 
Nai, the Mirasi, and the Bhat ; the fourth the great mercantile castes such as 
the Khatri and Arora ; the ^h the carriers and pedlars such as the Banj&a 
and Maniar ; while in the sixth are included those miscellaneous castes, such as 
the Kashmiri and Kityath, for whom I have been unable to find a place else- 
where. The line between the merchants and shop-keepers on the one hand 
and the carriers and pedlars on the other is exceedingly ill-defined, both in the 
figui’es and in the facts. The groups are too diverse in their character for any 
general discussion of them to be profitable ; and I shall consider each under 
rts separate heading, where also will be found the figm-es showing their distri- 
bution throughout the Pan jab. 


PRIESTLY CLASSES. 

, castes.— The group of castes which I am about to discuss, 

and of which the figm-es are given in Abstract No. 88 on the next page,* may*P. 2I6- 
i T Hindu priests, Muhammadan priests, and/aairs. 17 . 

ine last 1 give m this abstract so as to complete the group ; but they will be 
discussed further on^ and I shall confine my remarks at present to the priestly 
and i^ligious castes^ as distinct from orders. The Brahmans are of course the 
very type of a Hindu caste, while the pujaris of our tables probably belong for 
the most part to what is now a real caste, though the word itself is merely the 
name for occupation. But the Muhammadan group is not so homogeneous. 

The title of a Saiyad should oe, but notoriously is not, confined to the descen- 
dants of a common ancestor ; whUe the Ulama are professedly a miscellaneons 
collection of persons returned under entries most of which should never have 
appeared at all m the caste eolumu. The Chishtis again probably include both 
^rntna,! and carnal descendants of their Chief, as is the case with so many of 
the religious ordms ^next to be discussed j whfie the Bodlas ai-e almost 
mtainly a Jan of Rajputs who have acquired a chaiacter for sanctity. Theore- 
groups should occupy very different positions among the fol- 
f aT™ ^ lespective taiths. The Bifihman is a priest, and entitled as such 

to leiereuce and support by the ordinances of the Hindu religion : the Saiyad 
merely chums respect in virtue of his descent fi-oni the son-in-law of the ¥vo- 
Muhammada^n religion as such has no organised priesthood. But 
it has already been pointed out m the Chapter on Religion that there is really 
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little to choose between the Hindu and the Musalman as regards the si^mtiial 
bondage in which theii* superstition enfolds them ; and indeed that if either 
has the advantage, it is the former rather than the latter. The classes includ- 
ed under the present group are by no means purely priestly ; they are also 
large owners and cultivators of land. But theii* most distinctive characteristic 
is their saintly character, and I have therefore separated them from the land- 
owning and agricultural classes. At the same time the distinction between 
the Saiyad and the Qureshi Shekh as regards the spiritual reverence paid them 
is probably, at least in the south-western districts, exceedingly small. 

512. The Brahman (Caste No. 3). — The Brahman or Levite of the Hindu 
caste system is the third most numerous caste in the Panjab, outnumbering 
all but Jats and Rajputs. I shall not attempt to discuss his origin and 
theoretical position ; much has been written and published concerning him, the 
first hundred pages of Shcrring^s first volume and the whole of the second 
volume of Wilson^s Indian Caste are devoted to him alone, and Cole- 
brooke^s Essays contain much valuable information on the subject. The 
figui*es of Abstract No. 88 showing the distribution of the caste in the Panjab 
are very striking. The proportion of Brahmans to total population reaches its 
maximum in the hills of Kangra and Simla, the most Hindu portion of 
the Province, where it rises as high as fi’om 13 to 15 per cent. Throughont 
the remainder of the Panjub the proportion steadily changes with the prevailing 
religion. It is highest in the sub-montane and Jamna tracts where the people 
are essentially Hindus ; it gradually decreases from east to west, being 
markedly smaller in the central and Sikh districts ; it is still smaller in the cis- 
Indus Salt-range Tract ; while in the Western Plains and beyond the Indus 
the Brahmans may be said eemparatively speaking to disappear. The 
Brahmans have no territorial organisation. They accompany their clients in 
their migrations, settle with them in their new homes, and receive grants of 
land to hold or cultivate 

[P.2S0] fpjiQ function and position of the Brahman in his sacerdotal character have 
been already described in the Chapter on Religion, section 236. He concerns 
himself but little with the spiritual guidance of the people, but he is consulted 
as to omens and auspicious names, dates, and events, and he oflGiciates at all 
ceremonial functions. These duties however employ, except perhaps in the 
west of the Province, but a small proportion of the total number ; and the 
remainder are pure Levites, ready to be fed or receive offerings in the name of 
' God, but their sacerdotal functions being purely passive. These men siij)ple- 

[P.281] ment the offerings of their clients by pra..tising agriculture very extensively ; 
and it may be said that wherever the Brahmans are numerous they are, ex- 
cepting only the educated Pandits or Piidhas, land-owners and cultivators. 
They are poor husbandmen, for their pride of caste and the fact that a large 
part of their subsistence comes to them without the necessity of toil render 
them impatient of manual labour ; and like the Rajputs they look upon the 
. actual operation of ploughing as degrading, insomuch that in the hills a 
Brahman who ploughs is scarcely recognised as a brother by the higher classes 
of the caste. In social position the Brahman is of course pre-eminently first in 
the Hindu portion of the Panjab, though he is thought but meanly of on the 
frontier. Yet even where his position is most readily admitted he has failed to 
make himself beloved. He is grasping, quarrelsome, and overbearing, inflated 
with pride in his own descent and contempt for that of others, while he holds 
himself aloof from the clients whose pockets he preys upon, and declines to 
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associate himself with the community upon which ^^A Dtim, a 

Brahman; and a goat are of no avail in time of need. v\ here Brahmans 
hold any considerable share of a village trouble and disputes are sure to fol- 
low • and the villages have a proverb : As famine from the desert; so comes 

evil fi-om a Brahman/" So their avarice is expressed m the saying— The 
Mulla, the Bhat; the Brahman; and the Dhm ; these four castes were not 
born on giving day;"" and their love of good living by the proverb : Dine 

with a Brahman and jog along the road with a Kirfo "" (the Kirars being 
great talkers). On the whole the Brahman has but little real influence over 
the Hindu peasant; and the reverence paid him is largely traditional or due 
to the conservative tendency of the women. The Brahmans of the hills have 
a social and tribal organisation almost exactly corresponding with that of 
the hill Rajputs. The quotations from Mr. Barnes given at pages 175^ and 6 

1791 bear upon the subject. They too are divided into gradeS; each grade 16 

marrying from the one below and giving their daughters to the one above, 
while the loiver classes will marry Kayath or Banyu; and in Kulu even Kanet 
women. The mixed class of Pahari Mahajans is described below under mer- 
cantile castes. In the hills of Hazara on the banks of the J ahlarn these 
MahSjanS; who are also called Dhakoclii; seem to include the whole Brahman 
caste. In the Peshawar division 185 persons are returned as Brahman- Maha- 
jans; and these I have classed as Brahmans. It is probable that some of the 
Pahari Mahajans also are really Brahmans. The Hill Brahmans universally 
eat meat; from which the Brahmans of the plains; except perhaps, in the ex- 
treme west; scrupulously abstain. Of the total number of Brahmans only 
about 7;000 are returned as Sikh; the denial of the superiority claimed by the 
higher castes which distinguished the teaching of Guru Govind not being 
acceptable to the Brahman. The Sikhs employ Hindu Brahmans as their 
parohiU or family priests in exactly the same way as do the Hindus and Jains. 

There are also 3,500 Musalman Bi^hmans, chiefly in the Dehli district. 

These men are known as Huseni BrahmanS; and are said to receive oblations 
in the name of the Hindu gods from Hindus and in the name of All&h from 
Miisalmans. 

513. The divisions of the Brahmans. — The Braliminicial gotras have already been dr-scribed 
in section 353. The Brahman caste or class is divided into ten great sections, all based upon 
geographical distribution, which differs in customs and standing and do not intermarry. They 
again are divided into two groups each containing five sections, as follows : — 

A, — The jive Dravidai {south of the Vindhyas), 

1, The Maharashtra (of the Mahratta conntry). 

2, The Taihinga or Andhra (of the Telugu country) . 

3, The Dravida (of the Tamil or Dravida country). 

4 The Karnata (of the Carnatic). 

5. The Grurjara or Gujarati (of Gujarat in Sindh) 

B,-— The jive Gaurs {north of the Vindhyas), 

6. The Gam* (of Gaur, probably not Bengal, see lelow), 

7. The Saraswat or Sdrsut (of the Panjdb, beyond the Saruswati). 

8. The Kanyakubja (of Kanauj). 

9. The Maithila (of the Mithila country). 

10. The Utkala (of Orissa). 

Of these great divisions the Pan jab Brahmans belong for the most part to the Gaur in the 
Jamna and south-eastern distiicts and the eastern hills, and to the Sarsdt in the remainder of the 
Province. The figures are g'ven below in Abstract No. 89, a few districts in which only sir all 
numbers are shown being omitted. It may be «;aid that a line drawn north-east and south-west 
through Simla and Patidla roughly divides the Gaur from the Sarsiit. I append a description of 
some of the principal divisions of the Brahmans to be met with in the Panjab, and must refer 
the reader for fuller details to the authorities quoted in the beginning of section 512, 



Abstract No. 89, showing Brahman Divisions for Districts and States. 
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The Gaur Brahman.— There has been much dispute about the position of the Gaur from 
which this section is named. Their traditional place of origin is Harifoa, and their present 
home is the portion of the ISTorth-West Provinces lying west of Aligarh and Mathra. and the part 
of the Paniab defined above ; and they are separated from Bengal by other sections of the caste. 
General Cminingham suggests that Qaur is the old name of Gonda, while Sir George Campbell 
would make it another form of the word Ghaggar. The Gaur Brahmans are far more strict in all 
caste observances than the Sarsiit Brahmans, from whose hands they will not eat broad, and upon 
whom they look down. 

The Sarsat Brahmaa is the Brahman o£ the Panjab Proper, and takes^ his name from the 
Saruswati which lies near his eastern honndary. He is said to be less grasping and quarrelsome 
than the Gam*, and he is certainly much less rigid in his observance of caste rules, eating and smok- 
ing with most of the stricter Hindu castes^ such as Banyas, Khatris, Suds, and Kayaths, He 
eats flesh in the hills, and perhaps in some parts of the plains also. 

The Gujarati and Dakaut Brahman^.— These men are scattered in small numbers all over 
the Province. The Gujarati Brahmans probably belong io the Gurjara section already mentioned. 

The Dakaut or Dakotra Brahmans are fortune-tellers and astrologers, and came from Korthern 
Rajputana. They belong to the Panj Gaur group, of which they are sometimes, in E.djpiitana 
which is their home, reckoned as a separate section. The following description is taken from my 
Karnal Report : — 

** Offerings to Brahmans are divided into hiir and graha for the days of the week, and two 
** grMn for Rahu and Ket, the two demons who canse eclipses by attacking the sun and moon. 

These two are parts of a jin (Rakshas), who, when sitting at dinner with the gods and jins, 

“ drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. The sun and moon told of him 
and Bhagwan cut him into two parts, of which Rahu, including the stomach and therefore the 
“ nectar, is the more worthy. When anybody wishes to offer to Brahmans from^ llness or other 
cause, he consults a Brahman who casts his horoscope and directs which offering of the seven 
** grahas should he made. The grahins are most commonly offered during an eclipse, that to 
Rahu being given at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Ganr 
Brahmans will not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame {til) or 
“ black blankets or clothes, salt, <S;c., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes, nor mtnaja, 

** which is seven grains mixed with a piece of iron in them ; these belonging to the graJiQ whose 
offerings are forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 

The Gujarati or Bias Brahmans who came from Gujarat in Sindh are in some respects rp 

“ the highest class of all Brahmans j they are always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when they ^ 

meet him, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They' are fed on the 12t*h 

** day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat on the 13th day if this has not been done. But 

they take inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an 
'' eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes 
** if washed, buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offering to Rahu made by a sick 
person, who puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gtijrati, or who weighs 
“ himself against satndja and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo which has been possessed 
** by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a village) 

“ or a foal di’opped in the month of Sawan, or buffalo calf in Mag, are given to the Gujarati as 
being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. At every harvest the Gujarati takes a small allow- 
anee (seor-i) of grain from the thrashing floor, just as does the Ganr. 

The Dakaut^ came from Agroha in the Bakhan. Raja Jasrat, father of Ramchandar, 

“ had excited the anger of Saturday by worshipping all the other graha but him. Saturday 
accordingly rained fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia-. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, hut the 
“ Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the consequences ; so Jasrat made from the 
dirt of his body one Daka RisH who took the offerings, and was the ancestor of Dakauts by a 
Sndra woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat consoled him by pro- 
** mising that all Brahmans should in future consult his children. The promise has been fulfilled. 
The Dakauts arc pre-eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every class 
on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, on which the Gaurs advise. 
‘'They are the scape-goats of the Hindu religion; and their fate is to receive all the nnlucky 
offerings which no other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. Especially 
“ they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are so unlucky that no Brah- 
“ man will accept their offerings ; and if they wish to make them they have to give them to their 
own sister’s sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, and at 
weddings they sit with the lower castes ; though of coarse they only eat food cooked by a 
Brahman. In old days they possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 A.M.; hut this has 
now failed them. They and the Gujaratis are always at enmity, because, as they take many 
of the same offerings, their interests clash,’^ 

The Pushkarna Brahmans take their name from the sacred lake of Pushkar or Pokhar 
near Ajmer, One section of them is said to have been originally Beldars or Ods who were raised 
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to Bralnrtinical rank as a reward fcr excnvatirg fke tank. Tliry stil^ worship the pickaxe. 
They are the hereditary Brahmans of the Bajplitara Bhatias, and are mcr,^ strict in caste matters 
than the Sarsilt. They are found in some mimhers in the western districts of the Pan jab. 

The Mahabrahman or AcharJ. — ^This is the Brahman w’ho perform- the funeral ceremonies. 
After the cremation he is seated on the dead man’s bedstead and the «ov -s lift him up, bedstead 
and all, and make oheisanee to him. He then receives the hed-tead and fll the wearinfr apparel 
of the dead man. He ride=; on a dmkey, and is considered so im» ure thf t in many villages he is 
not allowed to come inside the gate. 

The Muhial, Moyal or Mial Brahmans.— Thi^ is a sub-section of the SJarsut section, who are 
said to he so named from the ‘seven MiHluns or clans of uhich they c* nsi^t. They arc almost 
confined to the sub-montane Salt-range Tract. They say that certain 'of their ancestors rose to 
high position under the ]\Iughals, since when they have abandoned all i erfnrmance of priestly 
functions or claim to a sacerdotal character, and cultivate lard, hut espcc’allv take service in the 
army or as clerks. They object to be called Brahn ans, as the enlistment of Brahmans is said to 
be forbidden in our army. This is their own account 5 but in Hazara prc] or the Muhials perform 
priestly functions and receive alms and oblations just like other Brdhmans. Another story derives 
their name from a place called Mava, * now deserted.’ 

Dharulcra Brahmans are Gaur Brahmans of the Bohli Territory wh> have taken to wddow- 
marriage, and vrith whom other Brahmans will not intermany. Tliey are much the same as the 
Dasa or Doghla Brahmans.” 

Chamarwa and Gurra Brahmans.-.These are the Brahmans who n ini-ter to tlie Chamars, 

1 P. 283] Aheris, and other outcastes. They are not recognized as Brehmanshy the ether cla^^es; and 
though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps pessible that their ehvm to Brahman origin is 
unfounded. Yet on the w’hole it seems most probable that they arc true B abmans by descent, but 
have fallen fi’om tlicir high position. They are often called Chamarwa Sddhs. 

514. The Pujans and Bhojkis (Caste No. 120).— Puj&i means really no- 
thing blit an officiating priest at a temple or shrine, ami in the majority of 
cases would be a Brahman or faqir. But the Pnjaris of the shrines in the 

Kangia and Simla hills have grown into a 
distinct caste, composed originally, it Is s=aid, of 
a mixed collection of Nais, Brahmans, Rajputs, 
andJogis, who all intermarried. Those of the 
great shrines, stich as Jawalamnldu and Bawan, 
are called Bhojlds ; and I have included under 
the head Pujari 1,274 persons retimied as 
Bhojkis, of whom the distribution is shown in 
the margin. ^ They are all priests of Devi, and 
their name is said to he a corruption of Pujki. 
The Bhojlris are said by Mr. Barnes to be not 
Brahmans, though they are the hereditary priests 
of these celebrated temples. They all wear the 
sacred thread ; they intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine 
''and are a debauched and profligate^ set; the men are constantly in the 
Courts involved in litigation, and the w^omen are notorious for their loose 
" morality Colonel Jenkins of Kang*ra writes of them as follows : — 

The Bhojkls are perhaps a unique feature of thi^ district. They arc attached to the great 
«* temples at Kaugra and Jaflralamukhi and arc suj. ported by the income. They claim to be 
«*SaisutBrahiniiis ;but if so, have certainly sunk in the social «ca]e, as no ordinary Brahmins 
w^ould eat ' kachi rasoi ’ ■with them. They appear to occiipv much the same position as the 
** Gaiiga Putras of Benares, and the probahility is that they are" mert " Jogis ’ who Isave obtained 
a reflected sarctity from the goddesses whose service they have entered. The word is evidently 
t* connected w'lth the Sanskrit root * hhoj ’ to feed, and is taken from the nature of their duties. 
They intermarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called * Bcdha Pandits.’ Thev are 
c« very quarrelsome, litigious, and profligate, and may be well characterized by the famous epithet 
opdi>o(fiOLTO(r(iKO(jmvToaKOra?aL7r(t)po^y which, if I remember right, ^vas translated ^ Early 
rising, base informing, sad litigions, plaguy fellow^’ ” 

Of the 3,931 Pujaris and Bhojkis shown in Table VIII A, 391 Pnjdris 
aye !Mahomedan. These ai*6 almost certainly Bukharis ^ perhaps 


Bhojitis. 


Jalandhar 


45 

Hushyarpur 


15 

Kangra 


729 

Amritsar 


?03 

Lahore 


136 

Jhang 
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Kapurthala 


10 

Bilaspur 


136 

1,274 
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Saiyads, of Bukhfo-a, the words Pujai'i and Bnkhdri being identical if written 
without dots. They are found only in J dlandhar, Lahore, and Amritsar, the 
three great commercial towns. 

51B. The Saiyads (Caste No. 24).— The true Saiyads are the descendants 
of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and I believe that the word properly in- 
cludes only those descended from him by F^tima^ Mahomet^s daughter. But 
there are IJlavi Saiyads who are said to be descended through other wives. 
Our tables show 248,102 Saiyads in the Panj4b, but it is impossible to say 
how many of these are of ti-ue Saiyad stock. Certainly an immense number 
of those returned as such have no real claim to the title. The saying is 
“Last year I was a Julaha; this year* I am a Shekh ; next year if prices 
rise I shall be a Saiyad ; ” and if “ generation be substituted for “ year 
the process is sufficiently common. The Saiyads are found scattered through- 
out the Province. In the eastern half of the Panjdb they forma compara- 
tively small element in the pojiulation, excejjt in Dehli itself. These men 
for the most part came in with the Mahomedan conquerors or under their 
dynasties, and were granted lands or revenue which their descendants still 
hold and enjoy. The Bai-a Saiddt of the Jamna-G-anges Dodb, with whom 
many of these Eastern Saiyads are connected, enjoyed considerable political 
importance dmlng the latter days of the Mughal empire. But directly the 
meridian of Lahore is passed the Saiyads form a markedly larger portion of 
the population, being largest of all on the Path£n frontier and in the Salt- 
range Tract, and only slightly smaller on the lower Indus. Many of the 
Path^n tribes, such as the Bangash of Koh6t and the Mishwdni, claim Saiyad 
origin, and it may be that some of these have returned themselves as Saiyads 
instead of as Pathmas. The Apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Pathdns to Islam were called Saiyads if they came from the west and Shekhs 
if from the east, and it is probably to the descendants of the former, and to 
false claims to Saiyad origin set up most commonly in a wholly Musalmfo 
tract, that the large number of Saiyads in the north-west of the Panjtib is 
due. At the same time the Biloches, who were originally Shiahs and were 
called the friends of Ali,^'’ reverence and respect Saiyads far more than do 
those bigoted Sunnis the Path^ns } and I am surprised to find Saiyads more 
numerous among the latter than among the former. The Saiyads of K%dn 
who came into Hazdra with Saiyad Jalal BS,ba hold the whole of the Kagfiii 
valley, and the Saiyads of the Multftn district occupy a prominent position, 
and will be found described at length in Mi.'. Boe's Settlement Beport. The 
abject state of bondage in which the Saiyads and other holy men hold the 
frontier races has been described in the Chapter on Beligion, section 277. 
The Saiyad is, no less than the Bi'ahman, a land-owner and cultivator on a 
large scale. Indeed, while the Br^ihman is by birth a priest, or at the least a 
Levite, the Saiyad as such is neither ; though he makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rate in the west of the Panjab, to compel offerings to which 
the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of claim. The Saiyad of 
Kamal is thus described in my Settlement Beport. ‘'The Saiyad is emphati- 
cally the woist eultivatoi I know. Lazy, thriftless, and intensely ignorant 
■and conceited, he will not dig till driven to it by the fear of staiwation, and 
thinks that his holy descent should save his brow from the need of sweat- 
ring. At the best he has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grinds down 
ffis tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. 
He IS the woi-st revenue payer in the district ,• for to him a lighter assess- 
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" ment only means greatei- sloth.’’ Mr. Thorhurn thns describes the Saiy.ads 
of Bannii : — 

Ah a rule flic Saiyads are land-ouners not tersauts, and had, lazy^ laud^cwners they make 
too. In lenmiiig, general iiitclligenco, and even in speech and appearance, they ai’c hardly dis- 
‘Uingui di able f rum the Pathans or Jats amongst whom they live. Here and there certainly 
honourable exception'* are to he found. The way the lands now held by them were originally 
acquired was in most ca'O^ by gift. Though many of them still exercise coiNiderahlo influence, 
their hold as a class on the people at large much weaker than it was thirty years ago. The 
struggle for existence caused hy the increase of population since annexation has knocked much 
of the auful reverence the Patbati zauundar used to feel towards holy men in general out of 
him. He now views most matters from rather a hard w^orldly than a super^itioiis standpoint, 
jMauy a family or « omnninity w’ould now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some 
Saiyad's brood enjoys a fat inhoi-itance. But for the criminal consequences which would en^ue 
Irom turning them out neck and crop, the spiritual consequences would be risked w’iHiiigly 
enough.^’ 

In Afglianistiin the Saiyads have much of the commerce in their hands, 
as their holy character allows them to pass unharmed vrhere other Pathans 
would infallibly be murdered. Even the Biloches do not love the Saiyad : 
they say, May God not give Idngship to Saiyads and Mullas/^ The Saiyads 
as a rule follow the Mahomedan law of inheritance, and do not give their 
daughters to other than Saiyads. But in the villages of the east many of them 
have adopted the tribal customs of their neighbours, while in the west the 
Hindu prejudice against widow-man iage has in many eases extended to them. 


516. Divisions of the Saiyads. — ^The Panjib Saiyads are primarily divided into Ha-nui 
descended tr< m Ha^an and Hm-jalni descended from Husain tlie sous of Ali, Hasan-Husahii the 
descendants of Abdul QadirGilani who sprang from an intermarriage between the two branches, 
Ulavi descended from Ali by other wives than Fatima, and Zaidi who are descended from Zaid 
iShahid, a grandson of Hu-ain. But they ako have a s^econd set of divi^^ions named after the 
places whence their ancestors came. Tims the descendants of Abdul Qadir are often known as 

Gilani : so the Gardezi or Baghdadi Saiyad*. 

are an important branch of the Husa\ui^!, 
and once o\\Tied a large portion of the Sarai 
Sidhu falls i I of Alultan, while the Zaidis 
are said to be a branch of the Gardezis. The 
Bukhari Saiyads 'Cem to be of the Hnsaini 
section. Tlie numbers returned are given 
in the margin. The Saiyads of the Western 
Plains are chiefly Bukhari and Hnsaini; 
the Gilani Saiyads arc found chiefly in the 
centre of the Panjiib and the Salt-range and 
we-tern sub-montane, the Shirdzi in Jalilam and Shahpur, the Jaflri in Giijrat, the Hnsaini 
in Jahlam, the Bukhari in Rawalpindi, and the Mashaidi in the Salt-range Tract. 




Saitad sec HONS. 


1. 

Hasani 

.. 11,746 

! <3- 

Bakhari.. 

13,324 

2. 

Hnsaini 

86,831 

1 7. 

Mashaidi 

24,271 

3. 

Zaidi 

.. 4,089 

8. 

Gilam .. 

, 18,967 

4, 

Jaflri 

.. 6,386 

9. 

Shirazi 

. 7,933 

5. 

Bukhari 

.. 96,378 

10. 

Gardczl ... 

, X,902 


517. The Ulama ^ Caste No. 70)* — This is a perfectly miscellaneous as- 
sortment of people, many of whom cannot claim to have any priestly charac- 
ter. Any divine learned in the faith of Islam claims the title of Alim, the 
plural of which is Ulama or the learned men.^^ But on the frontier any 
person who can read and write and possesses sufficient religious knowledge to 
enable him to conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides 
the people who have returned themselves as Ulama, I have included under 

this heading a large number of 

j persons who have denoted their 
i caste by some word which ex- 
1,053 1 presses nothing more than a certain 
I degree of religious knowledge or 
I standing among the Mahomedans. 
197 ' The terms so included and the 

; numbers returned under each are 

shown in the margin. The mean- 
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ing of Ulama has just been described. Those who returned themselyes as 
such are almost wholly in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions; and 4^129 are 
in Gurdaspur and 1;701 in Gujrat. Mujawir is the hereditary guardian of a 
shrine. Of those returned as such 2,479 are in Derah Ghazi^ and are very 
possibly the attendants of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nig^ha. 
Qazi is the Mahomedan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religions and 
legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qdzi often retain the title, 
and there are several well-known Qazi families. Of our Qazis 1,725 are in 
Sialkot, 542 in Amritsar, and 241 in Gurdaspur. In Derah Ghazi the Q^zis 
are said all to be A wans, and to call themselves Ulama. The Mulla or 
Maulvi Is a doctor of divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith, Mulwa- 
na or Mulana ajopear to be merely other forms of Mnlla ; all these people 
are returned from the Deraj^t, Peshawar, and Mnltan divisions. Makhdum 
means the head of a shrine, generally a descendant of the saint who presides 
over the management ; and the title used to he almost confined to the heads 
of the more celebrated shrines i hut it is now used by those of smaller shrines 
also, and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhdumana is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants of a 
Makhdum. In the Deraj at Mian means any saint or holy man or teacher, 
but is now often used by the descendants of such persons. Miana has been 
discussed under Shekh. Mull^Mah is of course nothing more than the de- 
scendant of a Mulla. Under this head of Ulama should probably be included 
the Aihundzddah and Akhund Khel. Akhund is a title given to any spiritual 
chief of renown, and the descendants of these men are known by the above 
names. Indeed Major Wace says that among the Hazara Pathans any one 
who has studied the religious books is called Akhundzfi,dah or Mulla indiffer- 
ently. Under tbe head Pathans 3,665 men have showm their tribe as 
Akhund Khel ; 2,128 in Peshawar, 946 in Haz^a, 854 in Rawalpindi, and 
166inBannu. But Mr, Beckett points out that many of these are men 
who cannot show any claim to the title- They are mostly Gtijars and 
Aw^ns, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend that they are 
Saiyads. They should not be classed as Mullas or priests, as they perform 
no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze cattle like any other 
Pathans, but cling to the title, as it carries with it a certain amount of 
consideration.'^'' 1 suspect there are very many of those classed in our tables 
as Ulama who have no better claim to the title. The popular opinion of the 
Ulama is expressed in the proverbs quoted at pages 143-4 in the Chapter on 
Religion, 

518. The CMshti (Caste No. 116).^ — This heading includes two different 
classes of people. The Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Mahomedan faqirs 
founded by Banda Nawaz who is buried at Kalbargah, They are much given 
to singing, and are generally Shiahs. The Indian Chishtis are also said to be 
follo-wers of Khwajah Mufn-ul-dm of Chisht, who died in 471 Hij and was 
j)erhaps the same man as or a disciple of Banda Nawfo. At any rate there 
are members of tbe Chishtia order in the Panjab, and these are Chishtia 
by reason of their belonging to that order. But the celebrated Baba Farid of 
P^k Pattan was a Chishtia fciqii' j and the descendants of his relations and 
children, whether carnal or spiritnal, have developed into a caste which is 
found in the lower Satin j and chiefly in the Montgomery district, though they 
would appear to be found in other parts of the Panjdb also, and which in 
many respects much resembles the Bodlas next to be described. Of the 
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CWhtis of our table the whole 887 of the Dehli division and 140 of those of 
the Lahore division returned themselves as Chishtia Ajfra, and are probably 

mere members of the order. The<Jher fig^^es I cannot separate. Mr. Purser 
^ys that the ancestors of the Montgomery Chishtis are sup^sed to have come 
W Edbd to Lahore 600 years ago, and then moved to Montgomery where 
BabaFand settled at Pab Pattan Like the Bodlas they wire till lately 
wholty nomad, and hke them they claim QnresH origin j and it is not impossi- 
ble that some o^hem have retmmed themselves as Shekh. They take ESipfit 

r? saying-« You can teU a Chishti by his squint-e^ »; 

but what the ongin oi it may be I know not ^ j 7 

rp .am w a small section of the 

[P. 286] Wattu Eijputs of the lower and middle Satluj, who have for some generations 

^ ^ now claim Qureshi origin from 
Abu Bafc S^q j and 2,43o of them have entered themselves as Qurlshi and 
not ^ BodU, and are mcluded under the head Shekh. Of these 144 are 
inHiss^, 749 in Sirsa, 339m Fir^ur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bah&walpui-. They^ill mai^ Wattu girls, though th^ give their 
daughters only to _ Bodlas. They were till lately a wholly paSoral tribe, 
and s1^ hold a jafftr, the proceeds of wHeh they now supplement by 
cnltiyation. They came up from through Bahawalpm to Alont- 

gomery, where they are desenM by Mr. Pursir as «lazy, silly, and 
conceited. Fi-om MontgomeY they spread mto Sirsa, where they occupied 
the Bahak parffam7i which they still hold. They are credited with the 
power of c™ disease by exorcism, and especially snake-hite and hydro- 
^obiaj they are recognised ^ints, and cal cnrse with great efficacy, 
^ey haye no relations mth the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 
their WattiL origin is undoubtea, ^ 

ASCETIC AND MENDICANT OEDEES. 

520. The ascetic and mendicant orders.-I now turn to the 

considemtion of that section of the community which is commonly 
included mider the genenc term of Paqfr. fi/gt point out that oi 

gures, t <^b lepre^nting with fair accuracy the total numbers of this 
class, are wholly imperfect so far as the details are concerned. The divisional 
offices included the v^o^ ordem ^der the general term, hnt that was easily 

remedied I have had them picked out again, and have given the nnmbei4 

to be added on this accost to the figures of Table VIIIA in each case in 
e 0 owmg paragrap IS. u the real reason of the failure of our figures 

0 s ow details is, th^ the great mass of these /hg'/rs entered the name 
of their order not under «tnbe« but under "sect^ and as we were 
^bidden to tabulate any sects except Shiah, Sunni, WahAbi, and Faxdzi, 
the details were not worked out at all If p known how largely this 

% ^ tabulated separately even the few 

orders that ^ shown m Table VIIIA, as the figures ari utterly misleading ; 

""a^ 280 2“ ^ in my Abstract on 

figures for Paqirs comprehend at least three if not four very 

1 erent classes of people. come the religious orders pure and 

simple. Many of th^e ^ of the highest respec&iUtv; the members 
are generally collected in monasteries or shrines where they live quiet 
peaceful lives, keepmg open house to travellers, training their neophytes 


•P. 216- 
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and exercising a wholesome influence upon the people of the neighbourhood. 
Such are many at least of the Bair%is and Gosfi.ins, Some of the orders 
do not keep up regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting 
their disciples ; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiates. So too the monasterial orders travel about among their 
disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. There is 
an immense number of these men whose influence is almost wholly for 
good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, though even among 
them the rule is seldom strictly observed j but most of the Hindu orders 
are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi sections of which the latter only 
takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musalmdn orders celibacy is 
seldom even professed. Such however as live in monasteries are generally 
if not allways celibate. The professed ascetics are called Sadhs if Hindu 
and Pirs if Musalman. The Hindus at any rate have their neophytes who 
are undergoing probation before admission into the order, and these men are 
called Chela, But besides these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics have their 
disciples, known respectively as Sewak and Murid^ and these latter belong to the 
order as much as do their spiritual guides j that is to say a K^iyath clerk may 
be a Bairdgi or Path^in soldier a Chishti, if they have committed their 
spiritual direction respectively to a Bairagi and Chishti gwu and ptr. Now 
it is not probable that such men have returned the name of the order as 
their caste, though this may occasionally have happened ; and it is certain 
that none of them have returned themselves as Faqir. Thus so far the 
orders are made up of men who have voluntarily entered them, renouncing 
caste and worldly pursuits. But these men marry and have hindi or carnal 
children ; while their nadi or spiritual children, the chelae just mentioned, 
may after admission to the order return to their homes. And it often 
happens that the descendants whether carnal or spiritual of a Bairagi, for 
instance, will grow into a separate caste known by the name of Bairdgi, 
but having no connection whatever save by origin with the order of that 
name. Such men would return their caste as Bairagi, and will have been 
included under Paqir. How far this custom is general I cannot say ; but 
we have just discussed one instance of it in the case of the Chishti of 
Montgomery, and I know of villages held by Bairdgis under precisely similar 
circumstances in KamdL 

I have said that many of the members of these orders are pious, 
respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. But this is far from 
being the case with all the orders. Many of them are notoriously pro- 
fligate debauchers, who wander about the country seducing women, extorting 
alms by the threat of curses, and relying on their saintly character for 
protection. Still even these men are members of an order which thev have 
deliberately entered, and have some right to the title which they bear. But 
a very large portion of the class who are included under the name Paqir 
are ignorant men of low caste, without any acquaintance with even the 
general outlines of the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets 
of any particular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and 
wander about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
would show them to belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics ; 
and though their numbers are unfortunately large, we have no means of 
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separating them. Besides the oecnpations described above, the Faqii- class 
generally have in their hands the custody of petty shrines, the menial service 
of village temples and mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries, and Bimilai- 
semi-religious offices. For these services they often receive small grants of 
l^d_ from the village, by cultivating which they supplement the alms and 
onerings they receive. 

The^ subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross divisions between and the different meanings of such 
words as Jogi, SanySsi, and Sadh are endless ; and no one who was not 
deeply versed in the sectarian system of Hinduism could hope to deal with 
the subject fully. I shall thei-efore not attempt to do more tTinn jot down 
a few rough notes on some of the most important orders. The student 
will find a mass of information on the subject in Wilson's Seais oj the Hindus; 
while Trumpp in his introduction to his Adi Granfh, and Cunningham in an 
Appendix to his History of the Sikhs give many particulars about the Sikh 
sects and orders. 

621, The Hindu orders of aseeties — ^The Bmragl (Caste No. 53).— Baragi, or as it is more 
cowecfly s|)elled Vaira^, signifies any one devoid of pawion. But the word is usnaUy applied 
m the Panjah to a rs^ar order of Vaishnava devotees, said to have been founded by Sri Anand, 
the 12tb disciple of Eamanand. They are divided into several sections, among'which may be 
mentioned the Hamanandi who worship Ham Chandra, the Rddliabalabhi who especially affect 
the^ wowhip of Badha the^ wife of Krishna, the Kimanandi whose chief object of reverence is 
Salig Bam, and tbe Bdmaniiji who adore Mahadeo ; though the^e last two would appear to he 
Saiva rather than Vaishnava. They are for the most part collected in monasteries and are 
an exceedingly respectable class of faqfrs, but many of the wandering mendicants also call 
themselves Bairagis. Their distinctive mark is a string of brown crinkled beads. They are most 
numerous in the Jamna districts, though to the figures of Table VIII A must be added 2,238 males 
and 1,621 females who returned themselves as /a and who are to be found in almost equal 
numbers in the Amritsar, Lahore, and Firozpur districts The Bairagis of the monasteries are 
often but not always celibate. But there are in Karn^l, and perhaps in other pariB of the 
Province, villages held by descendants of both the children and the disciples of the Bairiigi 
monks, who have dropped their original castes and are now known as Bairagis, though they 
have no longer any connection with the order. 

The Sanyasi^ Caste (No. 95% — The word Sanyas! really means nothing more than the ascetic 
stage through which every Br^man should properly pass. But as commonly used it corresponds 
among the followers of Siva with B^agi among the followers of Vishnu, and is as indefinite 
in its meaning. It is indeed specially applied to the Tridandi Rtoanujas, a Vaishnava sect; 
but it is also used to include all Saiva classes of ascetics except perhaps the Jogi, In the 
Pan jab the word is commonly used to denote the followers of Shankar Acharj, and would 
include the Gosdins. The Sany^sis are said to be ordinarily buried in a sitting posture, and 
not burnt. To tbe fibres of Table VIII A must be added 1,824 males and 727 females, about 
half of whom are in the Amritsar and another quarter in tbe Lahore division. The Sanyasis, 
so far as our figures go, seem specially to affect the districts of the eastern sub-montane. 

The Gosain (Caste No. 102).— -The Gosain is a Saiva order corresponding in many ways with 
the^ Bairagis among Vaishnavas. Like them the Gosains are often collected in monasteries, 
while many of them officiate as priests in the temple of Siva. They are also like the Bair^^s 
one of the most respectable of the Hindu orders. They are very commonly but not at all 
necessarily celibate. To the figures of the table must be added 1,368 males and 694 females, 
almost all in the Hissar district. The Gosain appears to be almost confined to the South-eastern 
districts. 

The Sadh (Caste No. 165). — Sadh is properly nothing more than the Hindu equivalent of 
the Musalm^n word P/f or rather Sadh applies only to a Hindu devote^ while Fir inriudee 
any Mahomedan holy man. But the word is especially applied to a set of Hindu TJaitarians vrho 
are chiefly found in the Upper Granges-Jamna doah, from Parrukh^bad upwards, sect was 
founded by one Birbh^n some 200 years ago. The Sadhs do not smoke, and affect great personal 
cleanliness, and their religious ceremonies consist in eating together. It is a sect rather than an 
order and the Jats of a large village in Kam^ are S^dhsby sect, though Jats by caste. {See Wilson^s 
Hindu Sects, pages 227j(f). To the figures of the tables must be added 100 men and 13 women, 
mostly in the Hissar district. Our figures show Sadhs chiefly for the Dehli strict and Bahi»k, 
which would appear to connect them with the Sadh sect ; yet the paucity of females show that 
the figures refer to a religious order. The priests of the menial classes are often called Sadh, as 
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the Chamarwa Sadis of the Chamto, or the Charandasi Sadhs and the Kabfrhansi Sadhs of the 
Jnl^has. 

The Jogi. — The Jogi will presently be discussed nnder the head of Minor Professional 
Castes, It will there be explained that the word ori^nally means nothing more than one who 
has by the practice of mental abstraction acquired the power of clairvoyance and similar 
faculties. Bnt besides the low-class Jogi Rawal there described there are two sets of exceedingly 
respectable Jogi Faqirs, the Kanphatta who pierce their ears and the Angar who do not. The 
former are priests of Siva and are generally to be fonnd in Shivalas. The latter too are Saiva, 
bnt are more secnlar. The Kanphatta is also called Darshana. The figures for Jogi given in 
Table VIII A include 3,658 males and 1,^750 females of the Kanphatta, and 1,^20 males and 1,273 
females of the Angar clan, bnt these figures are of course exceedingly incomplete. The Jogis bury 
their dead in a sitting posture. 

The Aghori or Aghorpanthi — Is an order which has happily almost died out. My figures 
show 816 only ; bnt I have been told by an intelligent native that he can remember that in 
his youth they were common objects, wandering about the streets stark naked leading a jackal 
by a string, smeared with blood and human ordure, and carrying the same substances in a skull 
with which to bespatter him who refused them alms. Not two years ago one of these wretches 
was caught at Eohtak in the fact of devouring the body of a newly buried child which he had 
dug out.^ 

6224 The Sikh orders of ascetics.— The Suthra Shahi (Caste No. 163).— This order was 
founded by a Brahman called Sucha under the auspices of Gruru Har Rai.2 They are now numerous 
and widely distributed, though our figures, to which must be added 112 males and 15 females, show 
only a small number scattered through the Sikh tract. They are notorious for gambling, 
thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, and lead a vagabond life, begging and singing songs of a 
mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the head and neck, and beat two small black 
sticks together as they beg. Although a Sikh order, they are all entered as Hindus, use the 
Hindu tilaJs or sectarian mark, and follow the Hindu rites throughout. They were founded 
before the time of G-uru Govind, which probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus, 
They generally add Sh£h to their names. Trumpp says of them there is no order or regular 
discipline among them, and profligates and vagabonds join them. They are a public nuisance 
and ^avowed by the Sikhs.^' 

TheUdasi (Caste No. 84;). — The TJddsi or Nd-nakputra were founded by Sri Chand, the 
eldest son of Baba Ndnak, and excommunicated by the second Guru, Amr Das. They again, 
being founded before the time of Guru Govind, have for the most part returned themselves as 
Hindus. To the figures of Table VIII A must be added 7,127 males and l,944i females. They 
are almost confined to the Sikh tract. They are for the most part celibate, and the naked section 
or^TIdasi Nanga are always so. They practise Hindu rites, wear the tilai or sect-mark, and 
reject the Granth of Guru Govind but revere the Adi Granth of Bdba Nanak. They are hardly 
recognised as Sikhs. They are said to bear a high character, and are sometimes collected in 
monasteries, though not usually so. Many live at home, engage in worldly pursuits, and differ 
little from their neighbours. So at least says Trumpp. 

The Nirmala (Caste No. 152). — The Nirmalas or ^ without stain ^ were originally strict Sikhs 
and followers of Guru Govind. They wore white clothes, lived chiefly at the centres of Sikhism, 
and had considerable influence in the Sikh councils. But they have of late years relapsed into 
Hinduism, and have taken to wearing red clothes and practising Hindu rites, and they are now 
hardly true Sikhs. The greater part of them, however, have returned themselves as Bikhs. They 
live almost entirely in monsateries and are almost always celibate. They do not beg, but live 
on ■^e offerings of the faithful. They have a high reputation for morality, and used to be 
much respected at Amritsar, where there is a considerable Nirmala community, for purity of 
morals, though it is said that they are now degenerating. They are governed by a Council 
knownas the Akhdra which makes periodical visitations of the Nirmala Societies thoughout the 
Pan jab, and is controlled by a head abbot or Mahanf, To the figures of the table must be added 
Ij&SJ males and 600 females, of whom 600 are in Amritsar and 300 in Jalandhar. They are con- 
c Sikh tract. It is said that the Nirmalas and the Udasis are not unfrequently 


The A^li or Niliang.— These famous soldier fanatics, who were the Ghazis of iie Sikhs, are 
represented m my tables by a total of 547 which is of course absurd. They were niliana or ‘reckless’ 

^diers of the or ‘Immortal;’ and Phula Singh Akali was Ran jit Singh’s great leader, 
ihe order was founded by Guru Govind in person, and it was they who withstood the attempted 

1 chequered clothes, bangles of steel on the wrist, and quoits i p 287] 

ot steel on them conical blue turbans, together with miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain. ^ ‘ 


1 Query, What is the derivation of ogre ? 

3 Wilson says they look up to Teg Bahadur, the father of 
but Trumpp, who is quoted in the text, is more probably right. 


Guru Govind, as their founder; 
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Their headquarters used to be at Amntqr, ^vherethey assumed the direction of religions cerentoaies 
and the duty of convoking the council of the Khalsa. They were dreaded even by the Sikh Chiefs 
for their fanaticism and turbulence, and often levied offerings by force. They were warrior- 
priests, and polit'cal ratlier than religions, and the order is now fast dwindling* awav Their 
present head-quarters are said to be at Anandpiu- in Hushvdrpur. They still pride themselves unon 
thepurity with which they preserve the ori^nal ordinances of their religion, rejecting all Hindu 
rite even m their marriage ceremonies. They still bear in their memories the ancient glory of the 
Sikhs, and an Akali who wishes to imply that he is alone will say tliat he is ^ with 125,000 Khalsa/ 
The Diwana Sadh or "-'mal saints"" wear nnent hair, a necklace of shells, and a very large 
feather in their turhans. They are eliiedy recruited from low cast es, and are for the most part 
married. In their habits they resemble Sikhs, but they revere the Adi Granth only My 
figures show 495 males and 346 females, most of whom are in the Kangra district ^ 


523, The Musalman order of ascetics— The Bharai (Caste No. 48) ^The Bharais, or Pirhais 

or Pirahis as they are often called, are the priests of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, and have been already 
alluded to in section 221 in the chapter on Helicon. The Bharais of the Lahore division were 
included under Shekh in the dirisional office ; they number 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Guiranw4ia 
and 1,646 in Pirozpur, ^The Bharais are almost confined to the central and sub-montane districts 
and states, where the Sultani belief is mo^t prevalent. There are however a few in the (Bstricts of 
the Western Plains. They go about beating a drum and begging in the name of Sakhi Sarwar, 
and conduct parties of pilgrims to the shrine at Nigaha. They also receive the offerings of the 
local shrines. They circumcise boys in the western districts, and often act as Mirasis with whom 
they are sometimes confused. Indeed on the lower Indus they supersede the Ndi as circumcisors, 
and are said to take their name from the fact that the Prophet gave hU coat ^.p'lirdhan) to one of 
their ancestors as a reward for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused to do so I The 
real origin of the name is probably to he found in the fact that the pilgrims to Nigaha cali each 
other JPir hhra or Saint-brothers."" 

The Madari caste No. 63) — ^The Madaris are followers of Zindah Shah Madar, the cele- 
brated saint of Makanpur in Oudli. ^ His name was Bazi-ul-din Shah, and he was a converted Jew 
who w'as born at .iUeppo in A. D. 1050, and is said to have died at Makanpur at the mature age 
of 333 years^ after expelling a demon called Makan Deo from the place. He is supposed by some 
to be still alive whence his name), Mahomet having given him the powder of living without 
breath. His devotees are said never to be scorched by fire, and to be secure against venomous 
snakes and scoi^pions, the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter his shrine 
are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt alive. To the figures of 
Table VIII A must be added 20,968 males and 17,476 females, of w'hom some 5,7O0 are in Ambala, 
5,400 in Ludhiana, 6,600 in Jalandhar, 2,000 in Hushyarpur, 3,200 in Amritsar, 2,300 in Sialkot, 
and 1,500 in Pirozpur. Thus they are very generally distributed throughout th^ eastern half of 
the Paujab. In the four western divisions they seem to he almost unknown. They wear their 
hair matted and tied in a knot, and belong to the be shura. section of Mahomedan orders who regard 
no religion, creed, or rules of life, though they call themselves Musalman, 

The Malang are said to be a branch of the Madari. My tables show only 851 males 
659 females under that head, mostly in Patiala, Maler Kotla, Jalandhar and Pirozpur. 

The Benawa (Caste No. 111). — The Benawa faqirs are the followers of Khwajah Hasan 
Bfei; but who he is I cannot say unless he be the same as i Hasan Basri of Basra near BaghdM, the 
founder of the Sarwardia order. To the figures of the table must he added 2,4S3 males and 2,153 
females. The Benawa are almost entirely confined to the Jumna districts and Eohtak, 

The Barvesh (Caste No. 136). — ^Darvesh is simply another word for faqir^ and means one 
who begs from door to door door ""). But the Darvesh of our tables, to the figures of which 

84 males and 106 females, chiefiy from Sialkot. must be added, aye a peculiar class found only in 
Batala and Patbankot and in Amritsar and Kapurthala. There seems to be a colony of these 
men who are dlstinguislied by the title of Darvesh. They cultivate a little land, play musical 
instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has been a death and chaunt the praises 
of the deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, yet the small 
number of women seem to show that they have not yet formed into a separate caste, and are stall 
recruited from outside. 

The Jalali (Caste No. 143). — The Jaldli order was founded by Saiyad Jalal-ul-dfn of 
Bukhara, though the Pan jab Jaldlis are sometimes said to be followers of Sher Shdh Saiyad Jal4l 
of Uchh, himself a Jalali To the figures of the table must be added 2,322 males and 1,928 

females, mostly from the Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to 
the orders shave completely, burn their clothes, and are branded on the right shoulder. The Jaldlis 
are common in Central Asia. 

The Hosalai (Caste No. 160).““The Husmnis are confined to Gnrgaon^ and presMit the 
peculiarity of having more females than males among their numbers. I have no information re* 
garding them. They may perhaps be Husaini Saiyads. 
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The Qadiri (Caste No. 175)* — The Qadiri are the followers of the celebrated Saiyad Abdhl 
Qadir P£r Dasta^r, whose shrine is at Baghd^id; most of the Snnni divines of the North-West 
frontier are Qadri, and the Akhund of Swat belongs to the order. To the numbers shown in 
Table VIII A must be added 2,710 males and 2,181 females, for the most part in the Ambdla, 
Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. They sit for hours repeating the following declaration: Thou 
“ art the guide, thou art the truth, there is none but thee 

The Naqshbandia are followers of Khwajah Pfr Muhammad Naqshband. My figures only 
show 287 m^es and 219 females, chiefly in the Amritsar Division. They worship by sitting per- 
fectly silent and motionless, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. 

The Sarwardla. — {See above under Benawa^^), — They are the followers of Hasan B^sri 
of Bdsra near Baghd£d, They worship seated, chaunting at short intervals and in measured tones 
the word Alldhu, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotee often faints with the exertion. 

The Chishti. — (See Section 518 above), — Besides those classed under Chishti, my figures give 
2,329 males and 2,014 females, almost aU in the eastern half of the Province. The Chishti fc^irs 
are the followers of Banda Nawaz whose shrine is at Kalbargah. They worship by leaping un 
and gesticulating, and repeating ^ Allah Td-alU-hd,^ till they work themselves into a frenzy and 
at last sink down exhausted. ^ 

MINOR PROFESSIONAL CASTES. 

524. The minor professional castes.— I have felt great doubt as to how 
I should class and where I should place the castes which I have included in 
this group, and the distribution of which is shown in Abstract No. 90 on the 

next page.* Many of them are in some measure allied to the priestly classes, * p 282 . 
they have functions to perform in connection with weddings and aimilgT 33 . ' 
ceremonies, they receive customary fees for the peformance of those functions, 
and they are invested with a sort of g^wasi-sacred character. On the other 
hand, they have many points in common with the menials; their social 
status is very low, and many of them are retained by the villagers on 
the same footing as the ordinary village servants, their rights and duties being 
regulated by custom. The castes of the group may be divided into three 
classes, the Nfii, Bh£t, and MfrSsi who are real village servants though of a 
very special character ; the Jogis and Rdwals who are for the most part 
astrologers and semi-religions ; and the Bahrupias and Bhdnds who are actors 
and story-tellers, and purely professional. 

525. The Nai (Caste No. 21).— The N^ is the barber of the country, and [P. 288] 
when a Mnsalm£n, and in the cities, is often called Hajjdm. In respect of 

his being a barber he is a true village menial, and he shaves and shampooes 
the villagers, prepares tobacco for the village rest-house, and attends upon 
the village guests. But he is much more than a barber. He is the heredi- 
tary bearer of formal messages from one village to another, such as news of 
auspicious events, formal coi^ratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings, 
and the like. News of a death is never carried by him, however, but always 
by a Chnhra. He forms moreover, in company- with a Brdhman, the 
embassy sent to conclude a betrothal^ and he is generally the agency through 
whichthepreliminaries of match-making are conducted. At wedding cere- 
monies too he plays an important part, next indeed to that of the Brdhman 
himself, ^d on all these occasions receives suitable gratuities. He is also the 
leech of the country, the Jarrdh or surgeon is usually a Nfii by caste, and circum- 
cision is commonly performed by a Ndi. Notwithstanding all this he is one of 
castes, standing much on the same level as the washerman, far above 
the Ohamfo, and somewhat below the Lohii, for his occupation as a barber [P. 289] 
propr 13 considered degrading. At the same time every N6i is not prepared 
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uO handle everybody's poll. The outcast tribes have their own Nais, for a 
Nai who had shaved a Chuhra would not be permitted to touch a Jat* I 
believe that all oux own barbers are Musalmans because a Hindu Nai who shav- 
ed a Christian would be considered as polluted. The Nais are popularly known 
as a class of great astuteness, and the proverb says : the jackal is the sharpest 
among beasts, the crow among birds, and the Nai among men/^ The Nais 
are very uniformly distributed over the Province, being least coiiinion in the 
Derajat, where however some of them appear to have returned themselves as 
106* Jats (see Abstract No. 7 il, page 224^-) . They are apparently Hindu among 
Hindus and Musalman among Musalmans, and in a less degree Sikh among 
Sikhs. On the whole about 5o per cent, are Musalmans, 6 per cent. Sikhs, and 
the remainder Hindus. A Sikh barber would appear a contradiction in terms ; 
but besides the functions enumerated above, he shampooes, cuts the nails, and 
cleans the ears of his patients. He appears to be known as J ^jak in the west 
of the Province, and as Kangera or comb-man in the Hills. In Gurgaon 
Musalman barbers are sometimes called Ustan, as well as by the more common 
term Hajjam. 


The Nai tribes and clans are very numerous, I show a few of the largest 
in the margin. The first two 

1. Gola ..“"SI ... W, are most numerous in the DeMi 

2. Bbanbheru ... 14,816 ' 3. Bhatti ... I6,22ll and Hissar divisions, the next 

3 Basi . 1,605 1 6. Kbokbar ... 12,026| two in the central districts, and 

the last two in the west of the 


Divisions or Nais. 

... 10,981 4. Babgu 

... 14,816 ' 3. Bhatti 

1,605 I 6. Kbokbar 


Province. The Musalman Nais of Karn^l are said to be divided into two 
sections, the Turkia who came in with the Mahomedan conquerors and the 
Gagrel or converts from Hinduism, so called because their women wear or 
once wore the Hindu petticoat or gagta. 


526. The Bhat (Caste No. 62), — The Bhat or Bhat as he is often called in 
the Panjab is, like the Mirfei, a bard and genealogist, or as -some people call 
him panegyrist. But he is a bard of a very superior sort, and far removed 
above the level of the Mirasi. He par excellence genealogist of the Rajputs 
and Brahmans, though he performs the same office for someVat tribes; he is 
himself of admitted Brahman origin ; and he is found in largest numbers in 
the eastern and sub-montane districts where Hindu Rajputs form the largest 
proportion of the population. The Hill State of Nahan indeed returns Bhiits 
as forming 11*4 per cent, of its total population, but this seems hardly possible, 
though the entry in the original table is clear enough. 

I have included under the head of Bhat the following entries -—Charaii, 
13 in the Hissar division ; Mddho, 217 in the Ambula division ; Jaga, 13 in 
the Jdlandhar division; Rai, 202 in the Rawalpindi, Multan, and Peshawar 
divisions. Rai is a mere honorific title for a Bhat. The other three entries 


are names of great Bhat tribes ; and it appears that while the J aga or Bhat 
proper is the genealogist and historian, the Cliaran and Birm Bhats are bards 
and heralds and compose verses in honour of the ancestors of great men — so at 
least say Sherring and Elliott, both of whom give a good deal of information 
concerning the caste. The J aga or Bhat genealogist, to which class the great 
mass of our Bhats belong, is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own Bhat who pays them periodical visits, writes up its genealogies to date, 
and receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history 
and praises of ancestoz’s, and the genealogy of the bridegroom. But as he 
often lives too far off to be summoned to ordinary weddings, a Mirfisi or Ddm 
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is often retained in addition, who takes the place of the Bhat on such occa- 
sions. The statiis of the Bhat is high ; and in Eajpdtdna they are said to 
possess great influence. The Bhat is almost always Hindu, even where his 
clients have become Mahomedans. A few are Sikhs, and still fewer Musalmans ; 
and it is doubtful whether these last are not really Mird,sis. There are said to 
be Musalman Bhats in Si^lkot who have migrated from the Jhang uplands 
and are much addicted to thieving ; but I much doubt whether they belono* to 
the Bhat caste. I have said that the Bhats are of undoubted Brahman origin 
and this is true of the J aga and Charan, who are ordinarily called Bhats! 
Whether it is true of the Madho Bhats also I am not so certain. The Madhos 
would appear to be named after Mddho, the founder of the Madhavi sect of 
minstrel mendicants ,• and the Bh^tra, who however claims Brahman origin is 
called MMho in Edwalpindi. Besides the 217 persons mentioned above who 
returned their caste as Madho, a very considerable number of those who have 
given their caste as Bhats show MMho as their tribe. 

527. The Dum and Mirasi (Caste No. 25). — Under this head have been 
included both Dum and Mirasi, the former being the Hindu and Indian and 
the latter the Musalman and Arabic name, and the whole class being commonly 
called Dum-Mirasi by the people. It fact no one of my divisional offices 
separated the two entries, and the two words are used throughout the Province 
as absolutely synonymous. The Dums, however, must be carefully distinguish- 
ed from the Dom or Domra, the executioner and corpseburner of Hindustan 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu ; as also from the Dum of the 
Hill States, whom I have classed as Dumna and not as Mirasi, as I understand 
that the word Dum is there applied to workers in bamboo. The class is 
distributed throughout the Province, but is most numerous in the Amritsar 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multdn divisions, and in Bahdwalpm* and the other 
States which march with them. On the lower Indus many of them would 
seem to have returned themselves as Jats — see Abstract No. 72,* page 224j. *P. 106- 
Theword Mirdsi is derived froju the Arabic mirds or inheritance ; and the 
Mirasi is to the inferior agricultural cases and the outcast tribes what the 
Bhat is to the Rajputs. Even Jats employ MirSsis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jat tribes is the Sdnsi ; and, as just stated, 
Rajputs often employ Mirasis in addition to Bhdts. But the Mirasi is more 
than a genealogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel ; and most of the men 
who play the musical instruments of the Panjdb are either Mir^sis, Jogis, or 
faqtrs. The Dum does not make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a good 
weapon.^^ ® 

The social position of the Mirasi, as of all the minstrel castes, is exceed- 
ingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar occasions to recite 
genealogies. Moreover there are grades even among Mirasis. The outcast 
tribes have their Mirasis who, though they do not eat with their clients and 
inerely reimer them professional service, are considered impure by the Mirasis 
of the higher castes. The Mirasi is generally a hereditary servant like the 
±5hat; and IS notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
ot lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands fees. These 
“four were not bom on giving day; the Mulla, the BMt, the Br^man, aiidtP-290] 
theD^. The Mirasi IS almost always a Musalmdn. The few Hindus 
returned from the hilly and sub-montane districts are very possibly Dumnas 
retnm^ as Bums. I have included under the head of Mirasi the following: 
schedule entnes; Dhfidhi, 37 in Ambdla, 478 in Multdn, and 77 in the 
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Deraj^it; Khariala, 371, and Sarnai, 3 in Jalandhar; Rabdbi^ 109 in 
Lahore. Besides these numbers, the above terms, as well as Naqarchi, have 
all been included with Mirasi in the offices of one or more divisions. The 
last three are simply words meaning players upon the flageolet, the flute, and 
the kettle drum. The Dhadhi appears only to sing and not to play any 
instrument, and in the Derayat at least is said not to intermarry with the Duni, 
so probably he should not have been included. The Khariala is said to be a 
sort of Mirasi, but I have no further information eoneerning him. The two 
largest tribes retmned for Mirasis seem to be the Chunhar with 13,493, and 
the Kalet with 4,897 persons. The detailed tables of elans will, when publish- 
ed, give complete information on the subject. 

528. The Jogi, Rawal and Nath (Caste Nos. 40 and 80).— The figures 
under the head Jogi include two very distinct classes of persons. Fii'st are the 
Jogis proper, a regular religious order of Hindus, which includes both the 
Augar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi ascetics, who are followers of Goraklmath 
and priests and worshippers of Siva. These men are fully as respectable as 
the Bairagis, Gosains, and other religious orders. So far as the sub-divisional 
tables help us, the present figures include 9,143 of this class, of whom 5,769 are 
males, but tbe real number is probably greater. They are all Hindus. They 
*P. 228 have been discussed in the earlier portion of this section, at page 286.**^ The 
second class is that miscellaneous assortment of low-caste fakirs and fortune- 
tellers, both Hindu and Musalman but chiefly Musalman, who are commonly 
known as Jogis. The word Jogi or Yogi means a student of the J oga school of 
philosophy, which teachs how, by suppression of the breath, mental abstrac- 
tion, and the like, to obtain supernatural powers of divination, se^.ond sight, 
and so forth and the resxUt is that every rascally beggar who pretends to be 
able to tell fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himself and is called by others 
a Jogi. These men include all the Musalmans, and probably a part of the 
Hindus of the eastern districts who have been returned as Jogis. They are a 
thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country beating a drum and 
begging, practising surgery and physic iu a small w’ay, writing charms, telling 
fortunes, and practising exorcism and divination ; or, settling in the villages, 
eke out their earnings from these occupations by the offerings made at the 
local shrines of the malevolent godlings or of the Saiyads and other Musalman 
saints (see sections 216 and 226) ; for the Jogi is so impure that he will eat 
the offerings made at any shrine. These people, or at least the Musalman 
section of them, are called in the centre of the Panjab Rawals, or sometimes 
Jogi-Rawals, from the Aiubic Bmmidl a diviner, vrhich again is derived from 
ramal sand with which the Arab magicians divine ; and the tw^o sets of 
figures must be taken together, always remembering that those for J ogis 
include respectable Jogis, while those for Rawals, who are all Musalmans, do 
not. The Jogi-Rawals of Kathiaw^ar are said to be exoreisers of evil spirits, 
and to worship a deity called Korial. In Sialkot the Jogis pretend to avert 
storms from the ripening crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or 
a knife into a mound, sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. 
Mr. Benton writes: — ^^The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustani 
fiction. He there appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, 

^ See Wilson’s Sects of He Eindus, p^es 180jf for a very intereisflng account of both dassoe 
® f*, Jogis, and for references to further authorities. 
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wlio enjoys the fallest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric 
fashion under the cloak of religion without being called in question/^ 

The Rawals of the Panjab are notorious cheats. One of their favourite 
devices is to personate a long lost relative. In the Province itself they seldom 
venture upon open crime j but they travel about the Central Provinces and the 
Deccan and even visit Bombay and Calcutta^ and there pilfer and rob. They 
are often absent for long periods on these expeditions ; and meanwhile the 
Banyas of their villages support their families on ^ credit^ to be repaid with 
interest on the return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Selected Papers^ No. XVIII of 1869 of the 
Panjab Police Department. The town of Bdwalpindi is named after 
the Rawalsj but the Eawals of the district appear to have returned 
themselves either as Jogis or more probably as Mughals^ as 1,263 of 
the Mughals of Eawalpindi give E£wal as their clan. There they are said, 
in addition to their usual pursuits, to recite at the Muharram stories of the 
doings of Mahomet, accounts of his miracles, and hymns in his praise. 

The Naths of the higher hills, where the worship of Siva is prevalent, 
correspond very closely with the Jogis of the plains, though they make little 
pretence to an ascetic character and live chiefly by growing vegetables ; but 
they also perform certain semi-sacerdotal function, taking the place of the 
Ach^rj of the plains in the funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving 
like him the clothes of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and 
purify them when they have been defiled. They now form a true caste, 
and are not recruited from without. One or more in almost every Nath 
household has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphatta 
Nath. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-E^wal of the 
plains. They are understood to have returned themselves as Jogis and to be 
included in the figures now under discussion. 

Ea-sstais classed as Jogis. ^ Of figures given in Table 

Jalandhar ... 2,842 Siditot .. 1,244 VIII A, all tlie Hindus are men 
H^hy&pnr —2,781 Lahore ••• returned as Jogis. Of the Musalmdns 

^%ar 2,326 KapS^a ^630 numbers shown in the margin 

Gurdaspur ... 3,387 Other places ... 434 were returned as Rdwals, the remain- 

der being Jogis. 

529. TheBahrupla (Caste No. 128). — ^The Bahrupia is in its origin a 
purely occupational term ; it is derived from the Sanskrit bahu many and 
T^pa ^^form,^^ and denotes an actor, a mimic, or one who assumes many forms 
or characters. One of their favourite devices is to ask for money, and when it 
is refused, to ask that it may be given on condition of the Bahrupia succceeding 
in deceiving the person who refuses it. Some days later the Bahrupia 
will again visit the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or 
what not, sell his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and [P. 291] 
claim the stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Eohtak there are Chuhra Babrupias. But in some districts a family or colony 
of Babrupias has obtained land and settled down on it, and so become a caste 
as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrdpia family in Pfcipat who hold 
a village revenue-free, though these men have apparently returned themselves 
as Shekhs. It is probable that the figures do not include all who follow the 
profession of acting in the Pan jab, many of them having returned their true 
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caste and not their occupation. On the other hand, ifc is certain that the 
returns for Bahrtipias in Sialkot and GujrSt do not refer at all to what I here 
call Bahrupias, but are Mahtanis, who are commonly known as Bahrupias 
in those districts — see section 494 on Mahtams. The exclusion of these 
figures reduces the total number of Bahrupias in the Province to 386, and I 
have altered the figures of Abstract No. 90 accordingly. The Bahiupias of 
Gurdfepur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 

530* The Bhand (Caste No 141). — ^The Bhund or Naqqal is the story-teller, 
joker, and bufi oon, and is often also called Basha. The name comes from the 
Hindi buffooning/^ He is separate from and of a lower pro- 

fessional status than the Bahrupia. Both are commonly kept by RSjas and 
other wealthy men like the jester of the early English noble, but both also 
wander about the country and perform to street audiV iices. The Bhfind is 
not a true caste any more than the Bahrupia, and I understand that they are 
often MirSsis by caste and probably have’in many cases so returned themselves. 
Elliott seems to imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bhj/.id an occupation ; but 
the former statement is certainly not true in the Pan;*tlb. The entries under 
this head include both Bdsha and Naqqill. 

MERCANTILE AND SHOP-KEEPING CASTES, 

531. Merchants and Shop-keepers.— The group of mercantile castes for 
*P. 238- which the figures will be found in Abstract No. 91 on the next page"^ praeti- 
41. cally hold the whole commerce of the Panjdb in their hands- They do not 

engage in the carrying trade, nor do they traffic in cattle ; being for the most 
part Hindus they will not sell liquor or meat ; and being of fair social 
standing they do not sell vegetables ; but with these exceptions almost the 
whole of the mercantile and commercial transactions of the Province, 
excepting as a general rule petty hawking and pedling, are conducted by one 
or other of the castes which I have included in this abstract. They may be 
divided into five groups, the first consisting of Baiiyas, Dhiinsars, Bohras, 
and Pahfiri Mahajans 5 the second of Suds and Bhabras ; the third of Khatris, 
Khakhas, and Bhatias ; the fourth of Aroms ; and the fifth of Khojahs and 
Parfchas. 

The temtorial distribution of these groups is very well marked. ^ The first 
or Banya group is almost confined to the eastern and south-eastern divisions of 
Dehli, Hissar, and Amhala, and to the central Native States, though a few of 
them have spread along the north of the Eastern Plains and into the Hill 
States. TTest of Lahore they are practically unknown. The second or Sud 
and Bhahra group is found only in the districts that lie under the hills on tlie 
northern border of the Province from Ambala to Rawalpindi. The third or 
Khatri group constitutes a large proportion of the mercantile classes of all the 
centre and, excluding the frontier, of the north-tvest of the Province, being 
most numerous in the Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, and Rawalpindi divisions. 
The fourth or Arora group have the Multan and Deraj at divisions and BahS- 
walpur almost to themselves, extending also into Peshawar and KohSt, and 
crossing the Satluj in Sirsa to meet the Banya group of the east. Finally, the 
fifth or Mahomedan group is confined to the central and western districts and 
the Salt-range Tract, 

On the whole this class constitutes 7 per cent, of the population of the 
Province. But in the districts of the Multan and Deraj at divisions and ip 
Bahdwalpur the proportion rises to from 11 to 17 per cent* This however is 
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Abstract No. 91, showing the [P. 292 ] 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


due, not to tlie fact that a larger proportion of the population of these parts is 
engaged in commerce, but to the peculiar versatility of the Arora of the south- 
western Panjdb, who is a trader first indeed, but after that anything and every- 
thing. Throughout the Eastern Plains the proportion is very unifoim 
naturally rising highest in the districts which include large cities. Through- 
out the hills and submontane districts the proportion is singularly low, for 
these tracts include none of the commercial centres of the Panj^ib, and the 
needs of the people are simple and easily supplied. In the central districts 
and the Salt-range Tract the proportion is large, probably because the Khatris 
like the Aroras by no means confine themselves to commerce as an occu- 
pation. 

532, The Banya (Caste No. 14) . — The word Banya is derived from the 
Sanskrit ho/nijya or trade j and the Banya, as the name implies, lives solely 
for and by commerce.^ He holds a considerable area of land in the east of 
the Province j but it is very rarel;^ indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile' pursuits. The commercial enterprises and intelligence of the class 
is great, and the dealings of some of the great Banya houses of Dehli, Bikaner, 
and M^rw^r are of the most extensive nature. But the Banya of the villaiye^ 
who represents the great mass of the caste, is a poor creature, notwithstandmw 
the title of Mah^Jan or ‘‘ great folk,” which is confined by usage to the caste 
to which he belongs. He spends his life in his shop, and the results are 
apparent in his inferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is 
looked down upon by the peasantry as a cowardly money grubber; but at the 
same time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher than 
theirs, for he is, what they are not, a strict Hindu, he is generally admitted 
to be of pure Vaisya descent, he we^s the/fl«eo or sacred thread, his periods 
of purification are longer than theirs, he does not practise widow-marriao’e, 
and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; and religious ceremonial and §ie 
degrees of caste proper are so interwoven with the social fabric that the 
replting position of the Banya in the grades of rustic society is of a curiously 
mixed nature. The Banya is hardly used by the proverbial ivisdom of the 
countryside : “ He who has a Banya for a Mend is not in want of an 

enemy ; and, « Piret beat a Banya, then a thief.” And indeed the Banya 
has too strong a hold over the husbandman for there to be much love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have been 
branded with a fan worse name than they deserve. They perform functions 
or the most cardinal importance in the village oeconomy, and it is surprising 
how much reasonableness and honesty there is in their dealings with the 

people so long as they can keep their business transactions out of a court of 
justice. 


■p class forms _^e mam commercial element of the population [P. 293] 

North-Western India up to the meridian of Lahore, and 
of Aajputana. Indeed the origin and stronghold of at any rate those sections 
are most numerously represented in the Panjab is North. 
Western Eajputana, aud it is curious that while spreading so far to the east 

obtained so little hold to the west of that 
comtry. In the Panjab they are practically found in any great numbers 

o? 4 e EaJei, Amb^la, and in the Central States 

of the Eastern Plains, and Firozpur; though cui-iously enough there appear, 
to be a considerable^ colony of them in Gurdfispur and Sidlkot. But thp 
word Banya is genencally used for " shop-keeper ” all over the Panifib, n^^ 
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excepting even the frontier where Kintr is the mcn’e usual term ; and it is just 
possible that in some cases other mercantile castes have been included in the 
figures. This however cannot have happened to any considerable extent, 
or the figures for the sub-divisions of each caste would at once show what 
had happened. Of the Banyas of the Panjab about 92 per cent, are Hindus. 
Only 0*84 per cent, are Sikhs, most of whom are to he found in Patiala, 
Nabha and Rawalpindi. The Jains constitute 7 per cent, of the whole, 
and are confined to the Dehli division, Hissar, and Rohtab, or the tract 
bordering upon Rajputana, the great stronghold of Western Jainism. It is 
curious that the proportion of Jain Banyas should not be larger in Sirsa. 
Only some 500 souls are returned as Musalmans, and these may perhaps be 
Banyas by occupation rather than by caste. 

It is sometimes said that Banya is no true caste at all, but mei'ely an 
occupational term equivalent to shop-keeper,^-' and that the great di-visions 
of the Banyas, the Aggarwals, Oswals, and the like, really occupy the position 
of castes ; and this is in a sense tiaie. The great sections do not intermany, 
and verv possibly represent stocks of difierent origin ; and if caste is used in 
the same sense as tribe, these sections are doubtless sej)arate castes. But if 
the word is used in its purely Brahminieal sense, I do not think the Aggarwal 
and Oswal Banyas are separate castes any more than are the Gaur and Sarsut 
Brahmans. The" two cases seem to me analagous. In all the non-agricultnral 
castes who are found distributed widely among the i:)opulation, anything 
eoiTesponding with compact tribal divisions, such as we find among Rajputs, 
Pathans, or Jats, is impossible. They do not move into and occupy a large 
tract of country ; they rather spread from centres of origin, diffusing them- 
selves among and accompanying the agricultural tribes in their movements. 
But the great divisions of the Banya caste occupy identical social and 
religious positions, and recognise each other, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
of common origin distinct fi*om that of the Khatris and other castes whose 
avocations are the same as their own ; and, save in the sense in which such 
caste names as Chamar and Chuhra are only occupational terms, I think 
that the term Banya must be taken to describe! a true caste of supposed 
common blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct descent united only by 
identity of occupation (see further section 351 mpra). 

533. The divisions of the Banya Caste, — The divisions of the Banya caste with whieh 

we are concerned in the Panjab are shown in the margin. 
The Aggarwals or north-eastem division of Banyas include 
the imm€n‘^e majority of the caste in every district thronghont 
the Province. They have, according to Sherring, a tradition of 
of a far distant origin on the banks of Godavery. Bud the 
place to which all Aggarwals refer the origin of the section, 
and from which they take their name, is Agroha in the Hissar 
district, once the capital of a Vaisya Raja of the name of 
Agar Sen, and whence they are said to have spread over 
Hindustan after the taking of that place by Sbahdb-nl-din 
Ghori in 1195; and Elliott points out that the fact that 
throughout the Horth-Western Provinces the Aggarwal Banyas 
are supposed to be specially bound to make offerings to Gdga 
Pu% the gi’eat saint from the neighbourhood of Agroha, bears 
testimony to the truth of the tradition. The eighteen sons of 
Agar Sen are said to have married the eighteen snake-daughters of Raja Basak, and Gnga Pir is 
the greatest of the snake-gods. The Aggarwals are often Jain, especially in Dehli and among 
the more wealthy classes of the cities; and when Jains, are generally of the Digambara sects (see 
section 259, Chapter IV). But the great mass of them are Hindus, and almost invariably of the 
Vaishnava sect. 
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Ihe Oswals or south-western seciion of the caste trace their origin from Osia or Osna^ar 
town in M&w£r. Their distribution“in’ 
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Panjabis shown m the margin; their real 
home IS m Gdjardt and South-Western 
Eajputana, where they are exceedin<rlv 
numeions. They are very generally JaSis 
and when Jams, almost always of the Swe- 
tambara sect. 

north-western section is 
Manewi who are most numerous in Bikaner 
Mr. Wilson says that those of Sirsa claim' 
Bajput oi^n, and still have sub-divisions 
bearing Bajput names. They sav that 
then-ancestor was turned into stone for 

an outrage upon a /ag/i-, but was restored 
to life by Mahesh or Mahddeo; hence their 
name. Then- distribution in the Paniab 
13 shown in the margin. They are for the 
most_ part Vaishnava Hindus, though 
occasionally Jams. Their relations with the 

4e^Swas 

, Saralla Banyas are returned in the 
localities shown in the margin. They are a 
branch of the Aggarwals, but ^no- to 
some dispute left Agroha and settled in 
Sarala, a town not far from Agroha, from 
^ich they take their name. They are as 
strict as other A^wals, and not in any 
way dataot impure. They do not intei^ 
many rnth other Aggarwas. I have been 
able to discover nothing regarding their 
origm or the distmction between them and 
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strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They seem to be numerous in the North- 
West Provinces. 

535. TIi6 Bohra (Caste No, 124). — The figures under the heading of 
Bohra include two very distinct classes of men. Of the 3,665 Bohras shown 
in our tables; 560 are found in the Dehli division, and 3,105 in the Hill States 
of Kangra. The first are Brahman money-lenders from M&t’war, who have of 
late years begun to settle in the districts on the J amna, and have already 
acquired a most uneviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. There is a 
rustic proverb : A Bohra^s ‘good morning is like a message from the angel 

of death ; and another : A Jat to guard crops, a Brahman as a money- 
lender, and a Banya as a ruler s — God'^s curse be on you 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a Bohra 
(from the same root as ieohdr or toade,*'^^) and the word is used in the same 
general sense in the south of Rajputana and in Bombay, taking the place of 
the Banya of Hindustan, though in Gujrat it is specially applied to a 
class of Shiah traders who were converted to Islam some 600 years ago. 
In the Panjab all the Bohras are Hindus. It will be noticed that in those 
Hill States in which Bohras are numerous; Banyas are hardly represented 
in the returns, and vice versa ; and there can be little doubt that both the 
Banyas and the Bohras shown for the Hill States are the same as the Pahari 
Mahajans next to be discussed. The Hill Bohras are said to be exceedingly 
strict Hindus; and to be admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of 
Rajputs, such as Rathis and Rawats. In GurdSspur I am told that there 
is a small class of traders called Bohras who claim Jat origin; and who are 
notorious for making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, 
and then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

536. The Pahari Mahajans (Caste No. 112). — As I have just remarked, 
the Banyas and Bohras returned for the Hill States should probably be 
included with these people. They appear to be a mixed caste sprung from 
the intermarriage of immigrants from the plains belonging to the Banya 
and Kayath castes and are generally either traders or clerks. But the term 
is in the hills really occupational rather than the name of any caste \ and it 
appears that a Brahman shop-keeper would be called a Mahajan, while a 
Mahajan clerk would be called a Kayath. Thus Mr. Barnes says that *Hhe 

Kaj^ath of the hills, unlike his namesake of the plains, belongs to the 
Vaisya or commercial class and wears the or sacred tkread,^^ and 

Major Wace writes of Hazara *. The Hill Bi’ahmans or Mahdjans keep 
shops, cultivate, or take service, as well as act as priests.^^ The true Banya 
of Hindustan, who is found in the hills only as a foreigner, will not intermarry 
with these Pahari JSIahajans. 

537. The Sud (Caste No. 75)^. — The Suds are almost entirely confined 
to the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as far 
west as Amritsar. Their head -quarters are at Ludhiana and the neighbouring 
town of Maebhiwara, and they are, I believe, unknown outside the Panjab. 
They are almost 'wholly mercantile in their pursuits though occasionally 
taking service as clerks, and occupy a social position markedly inferior to that 
of either the Banya or the Ivhatx’i. They wear 2 ijaneo or sacred thread made 

1 Mr, Beames gives Wolhora as the true form of the 'wo2‘d. 

* I am indebted to the kindness of Mr, Gordon Walker, Settlement Officer of Lddbiana, fc-r 
much of the information recorded below. 
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of three instead of six strands^ and many of them practise widow-marriage. 

With the exception of a few who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu^ 
but are, in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in hal)its, customs, and social position resemble very closely the Kayaths. 

The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but I can obtain no definite informa- 
tion as to its origin. Various fanciful derivations of the tribal name are 
current, for the most part of an opprobrious nature. I attempted to make 
inquiries from some leading Suds; but the result was the assembling of a 
Panchayat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for proof of their Kshatriya 
origin, and a heated discussion in the journal of the Anjuman. 

They are divided into two main sections, the Uchandia or Slid of the 
hills and the Newandia or Slid of the plains. I find however that some of 
the Siids of Hushyfcpur trace their origin from Sarhind. They also dis- 
tinguish the Suds who not do practise widow-marriage from those who do, 
calling the former hJiara^ and the latter and their offspring gola^ doglila, 
(hybrid) or cliichm- These two sections, of which the latter corresponds 
exactly with the Dam and Qata Banyas already described, do not intermarry. 

The Suds forbid marriage in all four and here again show how much less 
their tribal customs have been affected by their religion than have those of the 
Banyas and Khatris. They are of good physique, and are an intelligent and 
enterprising caste with great power of combination and self-restraint ; and 
they have lately made what ajDpears to be a really successful effort to reduce 
their marriage expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of 
Ludhiana, and generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part 
of that district, are almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
acute and prosperous men of business, and there is a saying : If a Slid is 

across the river, leave your bundle on this side.*^^ The husbandman of the 
villages is a mere child in their hands. 

538. The Bhabra (Caste No, 88) . — The Bhabras aj^pear to be a purely 
Panjab caste, and have their head-quarters in the towns of Hushyarpur and 
Si^kot. They occupy very much the same territorial position as do the Suds, 
except that they do not penetrate so far into the hills, and extend as far 
west as Rawalpindi instead of stopping short at Amritsar. Indeed there 
seems to be some doubt whether the word Bhabra is not as much a [P.295] 
religious as a caste term, and whether it signifies anything more than 
a Sud, or perhaps a Banya also, of the Jain religion. No Suds have 
returned themselves as Jains; and though some 11 per cent, of the 
Bhabras have returned themselves as Hindus, yet, as already explained 
in Part IV of the Chapter on Religion, they belong almost exclusively 
to ^ the Swetambara or more lax sect of the J ains, and consider themselves 
Hindus first and Jains afterwards. A precisely similar difficulty with re- 
gard to the significance of the term Oswal is discussed in section 269. As 
a fact I believe that all Bhabras are Jains. Some of them are said to be 
Oswajs ; but whether this means that they are Oswal Banyas by caste or 
S\vetambara Jains by religion I cannot say. They are all traders. Further 
information regarding this caste is greatly needed- I have only come across 
tvvo facts which seem to throw light on their origin. The Bhabras of Hush- 
yarpur make annual pilgrimages to a village called Fattahpur in the hills, 
some 20 miles from Hushyarpur, where there are remains of a very ancient 
and extensive town, and there worship at an ancestral shrine. The Bhabras 
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of Jalandhar attribute their name to their refusal to wear the janeo or saered 
thread at the solicitation of one Bir Swami^ who thereupon said that their 
faith {bJm) was great. This would separate them from the Banyas. On the 
other hand many of the Gnrdaspur Bhabras are said to be Oswal and Kan- 
delwal Banyas ; and Mr. Wilson says that in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants 
from Patiala call the Oswal Banyas Bhabra. The Bh&ras have a curious rule 
against one man maiTying two wives under any circumstances whatever. 

539. The Khatri (Caste No. 16). — The Khatri occupies a very diffe- 
rent position among the people of the Panjab from that of the castes 
which wc have just discussed. Superior to them in physique, in manliness, 
and in energy; he is not, like them, a mere shop-keeper. He claims, indeed, 
to be a dii’ect representative of the Kshatriya of Manu, but the validity of 
the claim is as doubtful as are most other matters connected with the four- 
fold caste system. The following extract from Sir George CampbelFs M/i- 
nology of India describes the position of the Khatri so admirably that I 
shall not ventui*e to spoil it by condensation. The Aroras whom he classes 
with the Khatris I shall describe presently : — 

Trade is tlieir inaia occupation ; but in fact they have broader and more distinguishing 
features. Besides monopolising the trade of the Panjab and the greater part of Afghanistan, 
and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Panjab the chief civil administiators, 
and have almost all literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they 
“ are, moreover, the priests or gurus of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and G-ovind were, and the 
“ Sodis and Bedis of the i)i'esent day are, Khatris. Thus then they are in fact in the Panjab, 

“ so far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that Mahratta Brahmins are in the Mah- 
ratta country, besides engrossing the trade which the Mahratta Brahmins have not. They are 
not usually military in their character, but are quite capable of using the sword when necessary, 
Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan, and his notorious successor Miilraj, and very many 
** of Eanjit Singh’s chief functionaries, wore Khatris. Even under Mahomedau rulers in the 
‘‘ west, they have risen to high administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Dcwaii of 
Badakslian or Kunduz ; and, I believe, of a Khatri Governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. 
The Emperor Akbar’s famous minister, Todur Mai, was a Khatri ; and a relative of that man 
“ of undoubted energy, the great Commissariat Contractor of Agra, Joti Pai’shad, lately in- 
formed mo that ho also is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris are 
one of the most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally 
in the Panjab, they are not much kno\vn to Europeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus ; 
and it is somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 
solves are comi>aratively seldom Sikhs. Tlie Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

There is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, but of equal mercantile 
“ energy, called Kors, or Boras. The pi’oper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all con- 
** ncxion with them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastai'd kindred with 
Khatris ; but I think there can be no doubt that they are ethuologically the same, and they 
are certainly mixed up with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred as 
gonerically Khatris. 

" Sx^eaking of the Khatris tlieu thus broadly’’, they have, as I have said, the whole trade of 
the Panjab and of must of Afghanistan. Ko village can get on without the Khatri who keeps 
the aecomits, does the banking business and buys ami sells the grain. They seem, too, to get 
on with the people bettor than most traders and usurers of this kind. In Afghanistan, amon^ 

** a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rule confined to the position of humble dealers, 
shop-keepers, and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the Pathaiis seem to look at them as a 
kind of valuable animal ; and a Pathan will steal another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake 
‘‘ of ransom, as is frequently done on the Peshawar and Hazara frontkT, but also as he might 
steal a milch cow, or as Jews might, I dare say, be carried oE in the middle ages with a view to 
“ render them profitable. 

I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but certainly in all 
Eastern Afghanistan they seem to be ju«5t as much a part of the established community as they 
** are in the Pan jab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they get the 
“ more dex)rcssed and humiliating is tlieir position. In Turkistan, Vambery speaks of them with 
‘‘ great contempt, as yeUow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under Tur- 
coman rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus known in Central 
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Asia. In tlie Panjab they are so nmnerons that they cannot all be rich ^ and mercantile ; and 
many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations. « 

" The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however the 
‘Kakkas/ on the east bank of the Jahlam, are said to have been originally Khatris (they are 
a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills there is an interesting 
« race of fine partiarchal-Iooking shepherds called Gaddis, most of whom are Khatris. Khatri 
“ traders are numerous in Dehlij are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and are well known 
in the Bara Bazaar of Calcutta, though there they are principally connected with Panjab 
“ firms. 

The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : in the Bombay market I 
cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I find in Captain 
‘‘ Bnrton’s book an account of a race of pretended Ksbatriyas who are really Bauias of the 
Nanak-Shahi (Sikh) faith and who trade, and have a large share of public offices. These are 
evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a 
numerous colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers.^^ 

Within the Panjab the distribution of the Khatri element is very well 
marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana, the ^ eastern boundary of the 
Sikh religion^ nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is strongest in 
the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent; and in the Rawalpindi 
division and Hazara, and occupies an important position in the western Hill 
States. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multan, they 
are far less prominent in the southern districts of the Western Plains, and 
least of all on the actual frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras be 
considered a branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked; it is curious that; intimately connected 
as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh religion; only 9 
per cent, of them should belong to it. Nor do I understand why the pro- 
portion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jahlam and Rawalpindi 
districts. Some 2;600 are MusalmfiH; chiefly in Multan and Jhang where 
they are commonly known as Khojahs ; and these men are said to belong 
chiefly to the Kapur section. The rest are Hindus. 

540. Tbe divisions of the Khatri Caste. - The question of the sub-divisions of the Khatris is 
exceedingly complicated. Within recent times there has sprung up a system of social gradua- [p, 995 ] 
tion in accordauce with which certain Khatri tribes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain 
specified number of their fellow tribes, and the distinctions thus created have been formulated in a set 
of names such as Dhaighar, “ he who only marries into two and a half houses 5 Chdrzaii, he who 

marries into four tribes f ChJiezdti, "he who mairies into six tribes 5” and so on. This purely arti- 
ficial and social classification has obscured the original tribal divisions of the caste ; for Khatris of 
the same tribe may be in one part of the Province Charzatis, and in another Barazatis and so forth, 

It has also terribly confused the entries in the schedules, assisted by an unfortunate mistake in 
tbe sample schedules issued with the instructions to enumerators, in which, owing to my own 
ignorance of the matter, one of the pancMyati or artificial divisions was shown as a tribe. The 
ffistribntion of the main sections is shown in Abstract No. 92 below*. It will be noticed that 24,9 
they include more than three-quarters of the total Khatris of the Province, but that tbe percent- 
age unclassified is very large in some districts. In others again the number classified is larger 
than the total Khatri population. This is due to tbe same figures being in some cases repeated 
twice over. Thus in Glijrdnw^a 963 Khatris have returned themselves as Kapfir Chdrzati, and 
so appear under both beads ; and so in other cases also. 

The headings of the Abstract include three different kinds of divisions, first tbe four real 
tribal sections, then tbe four most important of the artificial divisions alluded to above, and finally 
six of tbe most important clans. ^ The origin of the division into the four sections called Bunjahi, 

Sarfn, Bahri, and Khokhran, is said to be that Ala-ul-din Khilji attempted to impose widow-mar- 
riage upon the Khatris, The Western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a 
deputation of 52 (Idiom) of their members to represent their case at court ; but tbe Eastern 
Khatris were afraid to sign tbe memorial. They were therefore called followers of Shara Agin 
or the jMahomedan customs — Whence Sarin — while memorialists were called (Bdwmjai from the 
number of tbe deputation or of the clans respectively represented by the members of the deputa- 
tion ; hence Bnnjahi, The Khokhran section is said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined the Kbokbars in rebellion, and with whom the other Khatri families were 
afraid to intermarry j and the Bahri section, of tbe lineage of Mabr Chand, Khan Chand, and 
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Kaiiur Chand three Khatris who wont to Dehli in attendance upon one of Akbar’s Itajpiit wives, 
and who thus separated from the rest of the caste, married only within each other's families. 

But these are fables, for the same division into Bahri and Bunjahi appears among the Brahmans 
of the Western Plains. The number of clans is enormous. The most important in point of 
social rank are the Marhotra or Mahra, the Klianna, the Kapdr, and the Seth, the first three of 
which are said to ho called after the names of the three men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now 
used for any rich hanker. These four clans belong to the Bahri section of the caste, and con- 
stitute the Dhaighar and Cliarz^ti divisions which stand highest of all in the social scale. The 
orisdn of the term Dhai-^har lies in the fact that the families of that division exclude, not only 
the father's clan, but also sach families of the mother's clan as are closely connected with her ; 
and thus reduce the clans available for intermarriage to two and a half. I should say that each 
division will take wives from the one below it, though it will not give its daughters to it in 
marriage The Bedi and Sodhi clans belong to the Bunjahi tribe^ and owe most of their in- 
fluence and importance to the fact that B£ba Mnak belonged to the former and Guru B£m Das 
and Guru Hargovind to the latter. They are commonly said to be the descendants of these 
men but this appears to he a mistake, the two clans dating from long before Baba ISTanak. The 
Sodhis played an important part during the Sikh rule. They claim descent from Sodhi Rai, 
son of Kal Rai Ring of Lahore, and the Bedis from Kalpat Rai, brother of Kal Rai and King of 
Kasur, who being deprived of his kingdom by bis nephew, studied the Vedas at Benares and 
was known as Vedi. The modern head-quarters of the Bedis is at Dsra Nanak in Gurdds- [P. 297] 
pur where Baba Kanak settled and died, and of the Sodhis at Anandpur in Hushyarpur, which 
is also the great centre of the Nihang devotees. 

541. The Khakha (Caste No. 179). — Khabha is said to be a not Tin- 
common epithet to apply to any petty Khatri trader. But the people to whom 
our figures refer are now sufficiently distinct^ though their Khatri origin is, I 
believe, undoubted. They are in fact converted Khatris, and are found in 

f reatest numbers in the Kashmir hills lying along the left bank of the 
ahlam j whence a few have made their way into Hazfira and Rawalpindi. 

Sir George Campbell calls them ^^a curiously handsome people.^^ 

542. The Bhatia (Caste No. 69). — The Bhatias are a class of Rajputs, 
originally coming from Bhatner, J aisalmer, and the Rajpfitana desert, who 
have taken to commercial pui’suits. The name would seem to show that they 
were Bhatis (called Bhatti in the Panjab) ; but be that as it may, their Rajput 
origin appears to be unquestioned. They are numerous in Sindh and Gujai4t 
where they appear to form the leading mercantile element, and to hold the 
place which the Aroras occupy higher up the Indus. They have spread into 
the Pan jab along the lower valleys of the Indus and Satin j, and up the whole 
length of the Chenab as high as its deboiiehm'e into the plains, being indeed 
most numerous in Sialkot and Gujrat. In this Province however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. They 
stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora, and are for 
the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the Bhatias of Derah 
Ismffl Khan are described as belonging to a widely spread and enterprising 
mercantile community.’’^ They are often supposed to be Khatris, and in 
Jahlam they are said to follow the Khatri divisions of Bahri, Bunjdhi, Dhai- 
ghar, Ch&zSti, &c. They are very strict Hindus ; far more so^than the other 
trading classes of the Western Panjab ; and eschew meat and liquor. They 
do not practise widow-marriage. 

543. The Arora (Caste No. 10). — The Arora, or Rora as he is often called, 
is the trader jpar excellenee of the Jatld-speaking or south-western portion of 
Panjab, that is to say of the lower valleys of our five rivers ; while higher up 
their courses he shares that position with the Khatri. East of the upper 
Satluj he is only found in the immediate neighbourhood of the river. More 
than half the Aroras of the Pan jab dwell in the Multan and Deraj dt divisions. 

Jjike the Khatri, and unlike the Banya, he is no mere trader ; but his social 
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position is far inferior to theirs, partly no doubt because ht^ is looked down 
upon simply as being a Hindu in the portions of the Province which are his 
STOcial habitat. He is commonly known as a Kirar, a word almost synony- 
mous with coward, and even more contemptuous than is the name Banya in 
the east of the Province. The word Kirdr, indeed, appeal’s tn be applied to all 
the Western or Panjabi traders, as distinct from the Banyas of Hinddstfoi, and 
is so used even in the Ktogra Hills. But the Arora is the person to whom 
the term is most commonlv applied, and Ehatns repudiate the name altogether 
as deroo-atory. The Arora is active and enterprising, industrious and thrifty. 

“ When°an Arora gii’ds up his loins, he makes it only two miles (from Jhang) 
to Lahore.” He will turn his hand to any work, he makes a most admirable 
cultivator,' and a large proportion of the Aroras of the lower Chendb are purely 
agricultural in their avocations. He is found throughout Afghanistan and 
even Tdrkistan, and is the Hindu trader of those countries ; while in the 
Western Panj^,!) he will sew clothes, weave matting and baskets, make vessels 
of brass and copper, and do goldsmith's work. But he is a terrible coward, 
and is so branded in the proverbs of the countryside = The thieves were four 
“ and we eighty-four ; the thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves ! 

“ Well done us ! ” And again ; “ To meet a Rathi armed with a hoe makes a 
company of nine Kirars feel alone.” Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread 
of the Kii-ar when in his proper place. “ Vex not the Jat in his jungle, or the 
" Kirar at his shop, or the boatman at his feny ; for if jou do they will break 
“ your head.” Again : “ Trust not a crow, a dog, or a Kirdr, even when asleep.” 
So ao-ain : “ You can't make a friend of a Kirdr any more than a 8aiH of a 
“ pr<?stitute.'' The Arora is of inferior physique, and his character is thus 
sTi ium ed up by Mr. Thorburn : " A cowardly, secretive, acquisitive race, very 
“ necessary and useful it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly 
"qualities, and both despised and envied by the great Musalm^n tribes of 
Bannu.” A few of the Aroras are returned as Musalmfin, some 7 j)er cent, as 
Sikh, and the rest as Hindu. But many of the so-called Hindus, especially on 
the lower Chanab and Satluj, are really Munna (shaven) Sikhs, or followers of 
Baba Ndnak, while the Hindu Ai-oius of the Indus woi’ship the river. Em-ther 
details will be found in sections 24)0 and 264 of Chapter IV on the Religions 
of the people. 

544. Origin and divisions of the Aroras. — The Aroras claim to be of 
Khatri origin, and it will presently be seen that they follow some of the 
Khatri sub-divisions. ‘ The Khatris however reject the claim. Sir George 
Campbell (see section 539) is of opinion that the two belong to the same 
ethnic stock. They say that they became outcasts from the Kshatriya stock 
during the persecution of that people by Paras Ram, to avoid which they 
denied their caste and described it as A?ir or another, hence their name. Some 
of them fled northwards and some southwards, and hence the names of the two 
great sections of the caste, Uttaiudhi and Dakhana. But it has been suggest- 
ed with greater probability that, as the Multan and Lahore Khatris are 
Khatris of Multd.n and Lahore, so the Aroras are Khatris of Ai-or the ancient 
capital of Sindh, now represented by the modern Ron. The number of elans 
is enormous, and many of them are found in both sections. The Uttar5.dhi and 
Dakhana do not intermarry, the section being endogamous and the clan, as 
usual, exogamous. All Aroras are said to be of the K5,sib goira. The 


- Tlie detailed figures, when published, will show how far the identity of divisions extends. 
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women of tlie northern or Uttarddhi section wear red ivory bracelets and the 
section is divided into two snb-sections called Bahri and Bnn35,hi (see Khatri ' 
divisions; section 540) . The women of the southern or Dakhana section wear 
white ivory bracelets; and the section is divided into two snb-sections the 
Dahra and the Dakhanadh^in ; but the Dahra sub-section is so important that 
it is often counted as a third section; and the term Dakhana applied to the 
Dakhanadh5,ins alone. So it is said that in some places the Dahra women 
alone wear white, and the Dakhana women spotted bracelets of both colours. 

The B5,hri and the Dakhanadhdin claim social superiority, and will take wives' 
from, but not give daughters to, the other sub-section of their respective 
sections. The figures are given in Abstract No. 93 on the next page.* It will *Below. 
be noticed that the Dakhanas are far strongest in the southern and south- 
western districts. 


Abstract No. 93, showing the Divisions of the Aroras. 
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ITT, Paracha (Castes Nos. 44 and 104) .-The word 

Kho ah IS really nothing more than our old friend the Khwdjah of the iZTm 
and means smply a man of wealth and respectabiUtl In the SSb 
It IS used in three different senses : for a eunuch, for a scavenger convS^to 

ofiTahS isi^tl^elastsense^hatitisried n 

^tables. There does not appear to be anv true caste of Khoiahs anv 

SrlhShfoSt'^ Mahomedanism being known by that nai. ’S 
the Khojahs of Shahpur ^e almost entirely Khatris, and a Khatri now becom- 
ing a Mus^man in that district would be caUed a Khojah. The Khoiahs of 

ot tne Jjakore Jvhojahs claim Bhatia ongm, a nd one section of the AmbSla 
Tiie Khojahs of Bombay are well known for theii- wealth and commercial enterprise. 
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KiLojahs are K^yaths. Now the Parachas also are Mahomedan traders ; and 
there is at least a very definite section of them with head-qxiarters at Mnkhad 
on the Indus in Rawalpindi who are a tme caste, being* converted Khatris, and 
marrying only among themselves. But unfortunately the word Pai*aeha is also 
used in the central districts for any petty Mahomedan trader. The fact seems 
to be that in the Rawalpindi and Peshawai* divisions, where Paraehas are a 
recognised and wealthy caste, Khojah is used for miscellaneous Mahomedan 
traders, chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders ,* while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derajat, where Khojahs are commercially import- 
ant, Paracha is used for the Mahomedan pedlar. Thus in our tables the 
divisional ojEces have in many cases included Paracha under Khojah and 
Khojah under Paracha, and the figures cannot safely be taken separately. 

These Mahomedan traders, whether called Khojah or Paracha, are "found 
all along the northern portion of the Province under the hills from Amritsar 
to Peshawar, and have spread southwards into the central and eastern districts 
of the Western Plains, but have not entered the Derajat or Muzaffargarh in 
any numbers ; though to the figures of Abstract No. 91 must be added those 
*P. 106- of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) for these last districts. Their eastern boundary 
107. is the Satluj valley, their western the J ahlam-Chanab, and they are found 
throughout the whole of the Salt-range Tract. Probably it is hardly eoirect 
to say of them that they have spre^ or entered for they apparently 
include many distinct classes who will have sprung from different centres of 
conversion. They appear to be most numerous in Lahore. A very interesting 
account of a recent development of trade by the Khojahs of Giijr^t and Sialkot 
is given in Panj^b Government Home Proceedings No. 10 of March 1879. 
It appears that these men buy cotton piece-goods in Dehli and hawk them 
about the villages of their own districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and 
the business has now assumed very large proportions. The Khojahs of the 
Jhang district are thus described by Mr. Monckton : They do not cultivate 

with their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted from 
Hinduism, They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a litigious race, 
and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of their claims.'’^ 

The Paraehas of the Salt-range Tract require a word of separate notice. 
Their head-quarters are at Mukhad in Pindi, and there are also large colonies 
at Attak and Peshawar, whence they cany on an extensive trade with the 
cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, silk, indigo, and tea. They say that 
their place of origin is the village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that 
they moved to Mukhad in Shahj^ahan^s time j but another account is that they 
were Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zaman Shah. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Paraehas, though they will occasionally take 
wives of foreign origin. They still retain the Hindu title of Raja. They will 
not marry with Khojahs and have dropped the Hindu ceremonial at their 
weddings, which they say the Khojahs of those parts still retain. They 
account for their name by deriving it from pdreha cloth one of the princi- 
pal staples of their trade. Some of ihc Paraehas of Ambala seem to have 
returned themselves as Paracha Khel, and to have been not unnaturally classed 
as Pathans by the tabulators. I cannot give separate figures for these. 
CARRIER AND PEDLAR CASTES. 

[P.2993 546. Carriers, Cattle-mercliants, Pedlars, &e.— I have said that the 

commerce ^ of the Pan jab was in the hands of the group just discussed, with 
the exception of the trade in meat, liquor, and vegetables, the traffic in cattle. 
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the carrying trade^ and petty pedling and hawking. The sellers of meat 
and liqnor will be discussed under the^ head of miscellaneous artisans ; and 
the group which I am now about to describe consists of the traders in cattle^ 
the carriers^ and the pedlars and hucksters of the Province. I have divided 
it into three sections^, though I shall presently show that the first two overlap 
considerably, and that the third is incomplete. The first section includes 
the Banjfoas, the Lab^nas^ the Bahbdris, and the Untwals ; and these castes 
include most of the professional carriers and cattle-dealers, and some of the 
pedlars of the Panjab. The second class consists of the Manifc, the Bhatras, 
and the Kangars, and includes the rest of the pedlars of the Province save 
only such as belong to the Khoja and Par^cha castes just discussed. The 
third class includes the Kunjras and the Tambolis, both Greengrocers. 

But it must be understood that, though there are no castes in the 
Pan jab besides those above mentioned whose hereditary occupation it is to 
trade in cattle and carry merchandise, yet an immense deal of traffic in cattle 
goes on quietly among the villagers without the intervention of any outsider ; 
while in the early months of the hot weather, when the spring harvest has 
been cut, and before the early rains of autumn have softened the ground 
sufficiently for ploughing to be possible, the plough oxen of the unirrigated 
Eastern Plains find employment in canying the produce of their villages to 
the line of rail or to the great city marts, and in bringing back salt and other 
j)roducts not indigenous to the tract. 

547. The Banjara (Caste No. 94). — ^This and the following or Labana 
caste are generally said to be identical, being called Banjara in the eastern 
districts and Lab^ina in the whole of the Panjab proper. But Banjara, 
derived from ianij a trader or perhaps from lanji a pedlary's pack/** is 
used in the west of the Panj^b as a generic term for pedlar,^'’ and I have 
therefore kept the figures distinct. Indeed it is to bo feared that in that part 
of the Province many persons have been shown as Banjara in consequence of 
their occupation only. 

The Banjaras of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of whom a 
long and very complete description will be found in Elliott^s Races of the 
A W. P., Vol. I, pages 52-56. They are the great travelling traders and 
cai-riers of Central India, the Deccan and Rajputana ; and under the Afghan 
and Mughal Empires were the commissariat of the imperial forces. There is 
a simile applied to a dying person ; The Banjara goes into the jungle with 
his stick in his hand. He is ready for the journey, and there is no body 
with him. From Sir H. Elliott^s description they seem to be a very 
composite class, including sections of various origin. But the original Ban- 
jara caste is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpur 
to Hard war. The Banjaras of the North-West Provinces come annually into 
the Jamna districts and Eastern States in the cold weather with letters of 
credit on the local merchants, and buy up large numbers of cattle which they 
take back again for sale as the summer approaches ; and it is principally these 
men and the Banjara carriers from Rajputana to whom our figures for Hindu 
Banjaras refer. The Musalm5-n Banjaras are probably almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjara parties are called Nai% (Sanskrit Nayaka 
chief ^ ) and Banjaras in general are not uncommonly known by this name. 
The Railway is fast destroying the carr]^ng trade of these people except in the 
inountain tracts. The word Banjara is apparently sometimes used for an 
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oculist; so at least Mr. Baden-Powell states. (See further under Mahtam; 
section 4^95 wpra.) 

548. The Labana (Caste No. 52). — These men are generally associated with 
the caste just discussed. With the exception of Muzaffargarh and Bahawal- 
pur; '\hieh will l»e discussed presently; they are almost wholly confined to the 
hill and sub-montane districts. They are the earners and hawkers of the hills; 
and are merely the Panjabi representatives of that class of Banjaras already 
alluded to who inhabit the sub-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Laljjinas of Gujrat are thus described by Captain Mackenzie ; — 

Tlie Labana^ are also a pcculinr people. Their status amongst Sikhs is mucli the same as 
that of the ]\rahtams. They correspond to the Banjaras of Hindustan, carrying on an extensive 
trade hy moans of large lierd< of laden hullccks. Latterly they have taken to agriculture, but 

an additional means of livelihcod, not as a substitute for trade. As a section of the com- 
“ munity the> deserve every consideration and enconragcuient. They are generally fine substan- 
tially built jieoplc. They also possess much spirit. In anarchical times when the freaks or 
feuds of petty Governors would drive the Jats or Gujnrs to seek a temiiorary abiding place away 
from their ancestral village, the Labdnas would stand their ground, and peihaps improve the 
oiiportiinity by extending their grasp over the hest lands in the village, in which their shoiter- 
lighted and less provident lords of the Manor had, in some former period, permitted them to 
take up their abode for parxioses vi commerce. Several cases of this nature came to light during 
settlement, and in most of them the strength and spirit of progress were as apparent in the 
Labunas as wore the opposite qualities conspicuou> in their Gujar opponents Their principal 
village is Tanda (which means a large caravan of laden bullocks ) and is an instance of what I 
have above allinled to. Allowed to reside by the Gujar proprietors of Mota, they got possession 
‘ of the soil, built a kasha, and in every point of impoitance swamped the original proprietors. 
“ They have been recognized as proprietors, but feudal orj- to their former landlords the Gujars of 
]\rota, paying t ^ them annually in recognition thereof, a sum equal to one-tenth of the Govern- 
ment demand.’’ 

There is a curious colony of Labanas on the lower Indus who are said to 
have settled tliere under the Sikh mle; and who are almost all Munna Sikhs 
or followers of Buba Nanak; though many of them are returned in the Baha- 
walpur tal)les as Hindus. These men have almost entirely given up traffic 
and trade; and settled on the banks of the river where they lead a sort of semi- 
snvage lifC; luiiiting and making ropes and grass mats for sale. They hardly 
cultivate at all. Their numbers are much under-stated in Abstract No. 94,^ as 
Abstract No. 72 (page 2 2 tf) shows that 4,817 of the Bahitwalpur Lahanas 
were retunied as Jats. The Labfinas of Jhang are said to have come from 
Jaipur and Jodhpur; and to be the same as the Jlahtams of Montgomery. 
On the whole the Lak.anas appear to be by origin closely allied with; if not 
actually ijelonging tO; the vagrant and probably aboriginal tribes whom we 
shall discuss in the next pnit; oF this cdiapter ; and it may be that at least some 
sections of the Laliaiias are of the same stock as they. (See Further under 
Mahtani; section 49r> stfpra.) About 30 per cent, of the Labanas are returned 
as Sikhs and almost all the rest as HindiiS; there being only some 1;500 
Miisalmans among them. Little is known of ihe sub-divisions of the caste. 
The largest seems to be the Ajrawat with 4; LOO souls; chiefly in Gujrat and 
Lahore; the. Datla with 4;178 souls; chiefly in Lahore ; the Maliana with 
2,587 and the Bhagiana with 2,015 persons; both in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions ; and the Gahri with l;92o persons along the whole foot of the hills. 
But the gi’cater part of the caste have returned no large divisions. 

549- The Rahbari (Caste No. 122). — This is a camel-breeding caste found 
only in the eastern an<l south-eastern districts of the Panjab and in the ad- 
joining Native States, In tlie extensive jungles of these tracts they pasture 
large herds of cam el S; while they also carry merchandise from place to place 
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for hire. Their proper home appears to he Bikaner and the B^jptiMna 
desert. 

550. Untwal (Caste No. 144). — This is a purely occupational term and 
means nothing more than a camel-man. Under this head have heen included 
Shutarh^n and Sfo’b&i, both words having the same meaning. But Malik 
has been classed as Biloeh, as the title is chiefly conflned to the Biloeh 
camelman. Indeed many of the persons returned as Biloches in the Central 
Panj^b would probably have been more properly described as Untwdl, since 
the term Biloeh throughout the central districts is used of any Musalmfiin 
camelman. It will be noticed that the UntwS,ls are returned only from 
those parts of the Province where the real meaning of Biloeh is properly 
understood. In those parts they are said to be all Jats ; but Jat means very 
little, or rather almost anything, on the Indus. 

551. The Maniar (Caste No. 47). — Here again we meet with an occu- 
pational term, and with resulting confusion in the figures. The Manidr of 
the eastern districts is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles, 
generally hawking them about the villages. But throughout the rest of 
the Panjfib Manidr is any pedlar, manidri ieehhna being the common term 
for the occupation of carrying petty hardware about for sale. Thus we 
have Khojah, Paracha, Banjfira, and Manim-, all used in different jjai-ts and 
some of them in the same part of the Province for a pedlar ; and the result 
is that the figures have probably been mixed up. The extraordinary number 
of Manidrs returned for the Jahlam and R&walpindi districts in Table VIII A 
is due to an unfortunate error, not detected till after the table was printed, by 
which Malidr was read Mani&-. These people are really vegetable-growers, 
and have been classed in their proper place in the Abstracts of this chapter. 

552. The Bhatra (Caste No. 174).-— The Bhatra is also a pedlar ; but 
he belongs to a true caste. He claims Brahman origin, and his claim 
would appear to be good, for he wears the sacred thread, applies the tilah 
or forehead mark, and receives offerings at eclipses in that capacity. He 
is probably a low class of Gdjar^iti or Dakaut Br^,hman, and like them 
practises as an astrologer in a small way. The Bhatras of Giijrdt are 
said to trace their origin to the south beyond Multg,n. The Bhdtras hawk 
small hardware for sale, tell fortunes, and play on the native guitar, but 
do not beg for alms. It is their function to pierce the noses and ears of 
children to receive rings. Mr. Baden-Powell describes the instruments used 
at page 268 of his Panjdb Manufactures. The Ramaiya of the east of 
the Panjdb appears to correspond exactly with the Bhdtra and to be the same 

person under a different name, Ramaiya being 
used in Dehli and Hiss&r, Bhatra in Lahore 
3Jid Pindi, and both in the Anib^Ja division ; 
and I directed that both sets of figures should be in- 
cluded under the head Bhtoa. Unfortunately the 
order was not carried out. The number of 
Raniaiyas returned is shown in the margin. But 
in any case the figures are incomplete. The Bhatra is essentially a pedlar 
and has probably been returned by one of the names for pedlars just re- 
ferred^ to more often than by his caste name. He is said to be called MMho 
m Rawalpindi^ but this is probably due to some confusion of Bhatra with 
Bhat. 


Dehli division 

... 419 

Hiss5r division 

... 19 

Amb^la division 

... 16 
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553« Tll0 E3.ng3r? (Cssto No. 180).— The Kangar is also a travelling 
hawker, but he confines his traffic to small articles of earthenware such as 
pipe-bowls, and especially to those earthen images in which native children 
delight. These he makes himself and hawks about for sale. He is retimied 
in the tables from the Amritsar division only. But Baden-Powell gives at 
page 267 of Panjdh Manufactures a long account of an operation for a new 
nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of Kangi-a. 

554. The Kunjra (Caste No. 114), — Here again is a pm*ely occupational 
term, and again confusion as the consequence. Kunjra is nothing more or 
less than the Hindustani, as Pnbn farosh is the Persian for greengrocer. 
The big men generally use the latter term, the small costermongers the 
former. But in no case is it a caste. The Kunjra belongs as a role to one 
of the castes of mai-ket gardeners which have been described under minor 
agricultural tribes. I do not know why Kunjra should have been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be that in other parts of the 
Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an Ardin or B%ban 
as the case may be, and that the word Kunjra is little used. This pro- 
bably is the true explanation, as the figures for Native States show the 
same peculiarity. 

555. The Tamboli (Caste No. 165).— A Tamboli is a man who sells pin 
and betel-nut ; but whether the sale of those commodities is confined to 
a real caste of that name I cannot say. It is probable that the term is 
only occupational. If Tamboli were a real caste we shoxdd have it returned 
from every district, as the word seems to be in use throughout the Pro- 
vince. Sherring, however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. TamhUli is the Sanskrit name of the betel plant. 

MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

556. Miscellaneous Castes. — The castes which I have included in Abstract 
*P. 260 - No. 95 on the next page* are of a miscellaneous nature, and would not eon- 

veniently fall under anv of the main divisions under which I have grouped 
my castes. I have divided them into two classes. The first, which includes 
Kashmiris, Dogras, Gurkhas, and Parsis, are Indian castes who live on the 
borders of the Panj^b but are only present in the Province as immigrants ; 
though indeed some of the Kashmiri colonies are now permanent and con- 
tain large numbers of people. The second, which includes K^yaths, Bishnois, 
Chfihzangs, and Kanchans are inhabitants of the Panjab, though no one of 
them except the K^yath of the plains can be said to be a true caste. 

[P 302 ] Kashmiri and Dogra (Castes Nos. 26 and 182).— The word 

Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any of the races of 
Kashmir ; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to“ denote the people 
of the valley of Srinagar. Om’ figures however probably include some 
Chibh^lis, or the race who inhabit the Kashmir hills and the borders of 
Gujrat, Rawalpindi, and Hazara. But they do not include either Dogras 
or the Pah^s of Kishtw^ir and Badarwii’h, as these last are Hindus, 
while our Kashmiris are Musalmfins. In any ease the term is a geo- 
graphical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Panj^b call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, though per- 
haps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked characters. 

S? 
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Drew describes tbein as “ large made and robust and of a really fine cast 
of feature/^ and ranks them as ^Hbe finest race on the whole Continent 
of India/^ But their history is, at any rate in recent times, one of the 
most grievous suffering and oppression ; and they are cowards, liars, and 
withal quarrelsome, though at the same time keen-witted, cheerful and 
humorous. A good account of them will be found in Drew^s Jummoo and 
Kashmir. The Chibhalis are for the most part Musalman B^jputs, and 
differ from the Dogras only in religion, and perhaps in clan. 

The Kashmiris of the Pan jab may be broadly divided into three classes. 
First the great Kashmiri colonies of Ludhiana and Amritsar, where there 
are nearly 35,000 Kashmiris permanently settled and engaged for the most 
part in weaving shawls and similar fine fabrics. These men are chiefly 
true Kashmiris. Secondly, the recent immigrants driven from Kashmir by 
the late famine into our sub-montane districts, or attracted by the special 
demand for labour in the Salt-range Tract and upper frontier which was 
created by works in connection with the Kabul campaign. It is impossi- 
ble to say how many of these men are Chibhalis and how many Kash- 
miris. Thirdly, the Chibhalis who have crossed the border and settled 
in our territories in the ordinary course of affairs. These men are pro- 
bably confined to Gtijrat and the trans-Salt range Tract. Besides those 
who are returned as Kashmiris, I find no fewer than 7,515 persons returned 
as Kashmiri Jats, of whom 1,162/ are in Lahore and 5,081 in Giijranw^la. 
Those are probably Kashmiris who have settled and taken to cultivation. 
The Kashmiri weavers of Amritsar are described as litigious, deceitful, 
and cowardly, while their habits are so unclean that the quarter of the 
city which they inhabit is a constant source of danger from its liability to 

^^epidemic disease."’’’ The Kashmiris 
have returned numerous sub-divi- 
sions, of which the few largest are 
shown in the margin. Their dis- 
tribution does not appear to follow 
any rule ; and it is hardly worth 
while giving detailed figures in this 
place. The Kashmiris of our cities 
are as a rule miserably poor. 

558. The Dogra (Caste No. 181).^ — The Dogras are Bajputs who inhabit 
Jammu, and have returned themselves as such to the number of 1,415 scattered 
about the Province, the largest number in one district being 391 in Bawalpindi. 
Thus our separate figures mean little, and might w^ell have been included with 
Bajpiits, The word Dogra, however, is commonly used for any inhabitant 
of J ammu whatever be his caste, Dogar being another word for the J ammu 
territory. Dogras are probably present in the Panjab as settlers from across 
the border, as famine fugitives, and in the Dogra regiments of oui’ army. I 
believe their Bajput origin is undoubted ; but that it is equally certain that 
they are not pure Edjputs. 

559. The Gurkha, Parsi, and Bangali (Caste Nos. 148, 184, and 168). — 

The Gurkhas are the ruling and military race of Nepal, and are only found in 
the Panjab as members of our Gurkha regiments. They are of mixed Aryan 
and Turanian blood, and an admirable and interesting account of them will be 
found in that one of Hodgson^s Essays which deals with the military tribes 
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of Nepal. The Parsis are the Zoroastrian class of that name who have come 
from the Bombay Presidency into the Panjab as merchants and shop-keepers. 
The Bangalis are the Bengali Baboos of our offices. They are I believe for 
the most part either Brahmans or Kayaths, Bengali being of coni'se a 
purely geographical term. They are only found in offices and counting- 
houses. 

560* The Kayaths (Caste No. 90). — The Kayath is the well-known writer 
class of Hindustan. He does not appear to be indigenous in the Punjab, and 
is found in decreasing numbers as we go westwards. He is only to be found 
in the administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by Panjabi clerks. His origin is 
discussed in Colebrook^s Ussa^s- 

But in the Panjab hills Kayath is the term of an occupation rather than 
of a caste, and is applied to members of a mixed caste formed by the inter- 
marriage of Brahmans and Kayaths proper, and even of Banyas who follow 
clerkly pursuits. Their caste would be Mahajan (Pahari) and their occupation 
Kayath. Mr. Barnes says : The Kayath of the hills is not identical with 

the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class, and 
is entitled to wear the or sacred thread. The Kayath of the plains is 
a Sudra, and is not entitled to assume the janeo}^^ (See also Pahari 
245. Mahdjan, page 39i.^) 

561. The Bishnoi (Caste No. 106). — The Bishnois are really a religious 
sect and not a true caste. Their tenets and practice have been briefly sketch- 
ed at page 133 in the Chapter on Religion. Almost all the followers of this 
sect are either Jats or Tarkhans by caste, and come from the Bagar or 
Bikaner prairies ; but on becoming Bishnois they very commonly give up their 
caste name and call themselves after their new creed. This is, however, not 
always so ; and many of the Bishnois will doubtless have returned themselves 
under their caste names. I do not know whether the J at and Tarkhan 
Bishnois intermarry or not. But a Bishnoi will only marry a Bishnoi. They 
are only found in Hariana, and are all Hindus. 

562. The Chazang (Caste No. 138). — This again is not a true caste, for it 

is confined to the Buddhists of Spiti, among whom caste is said to be unknown. 
The word Ch&zang means nothing more or less than land-owner, from 
ehdh owner and zang land, and includes all the land-owning classes of 
Spiti, where everybody owns land except Hesis and Lohars. These people are 
by nationality Tibetan, or as they call themselves Bhoti, and should perhaps 
have been returned as such. Mr. Anderson says : Chahzang means the 

land-holding class, and the people towards Tibet, Ladakh, and Zanskar are 
known as Chahzang. It appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean 
all that speak Bhoti, just as Monpa means Hhe people that do not know,^ 
that is; the Hindus. 

563. The Kanchan (Caste No. 96).— This again is hardly a caste, 
Kanchan simply meaning a Musalman pimp or prostitute, and being the 
Hindustani equivalent for the Panjabi Kanjar. The figures for Kanjar, ex- 
cept in the Dehli, Hissar, and Ambala divisions, have been included under this 
heading (see section 590). The word 'kanchan is said to mean ^^pure and 

illustrious. The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as Ramjani and 

^ThUlast assertion is contested in a pamphlet called Kaymtha Ethnology (Lucknow, 1877). 
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it appears that they have generally returned themselves under their proper 
castes.^ Such few as have not shown themselves as EamjanI have been 
included with Kanchan. Eandi is also used for a prostitute in the east of the 
Province^ but it means a widow throughout the Panjdb proper. It will 
be observed that two-fifths of the Kanchans are males. These people form a 
distinct class^ though not only their offsprings but also girls bought in 
Infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting themselves to 
prostilmtion, are known as Kanchans. 

563a. Miscellaneous Castes of TaWe VIII B. — In Table VIII B I have given ^ the figures 
for a number of miscellaneous castes which I did not think it worth while to show in detail in 
Table VIII A, Many of these I cannot identify^ and cannot even be sure that I have got the 
names right. And many more would properly fall under some one of the various groups into 
which I have divided my castes for the purposes of this 'chapter. But the numbers are so small and 
time so pressing that I shall take them as they come in Table VIII B, and give briefly the inf or- [p, 304 ] 
mation I possess regarding such of them as I know anything about. Many of them are not castes 
at all, but either occupational or geographical terms. Voba, {Caste No, 186) — literally means a 
diver, but is used for the men who dig and clean wells, in which process diving is necessary. 

They generally belong to the Jhinwar and M4chhi caste, and are often fishermen as well as well- 
sinkers. Jpaiwa {Caste No. 187), — From pat silk, and means any worker in silk, but is general- 
ly used only for those who make silken cord and waistbands, thread beads and silk, and so forth. 

They are called Patoi in the west. They are said often to be Khatris. Bd^n { Caste No. 188 ) — 
means any one from the Bagar or prairies of Bikaner, but is usually confined to Jats from those 
parts. G-wdlpor {Caste No. 189), — These men are apparently Tibetans, but I cannot define the 
meaning of the word. Khardsia {Caste No, 190), — The men who work the water mills so com- 
mon in the hills. They are said often to he Daolis. PachTidda {Caste No. 192) — ^used in 
Bhattiana and Hariana for Musalinan Jat and Eajpiit immigrants from the Satluj country to 
the west {pacMam)) just as Bagri is used for similar Hindu immigrants from the South. Pard 
ora {Caste No, 193). — These people came to Hazara from Amb and the Buner and Chagharza 
hills. They trace their descent from a K£fir convert to Islam called Duman, They all arc 
agricnltrual by occupation. Palleddr {Caste No, 194)’^A porter, generally found in the bazaars 
and markets. Kamdclii {Caste No. 196). — A class of vagrant minstrels who beg and play at 
weddings. KdoMand ( Caste No, 197). — Makers of Tsiich or weaver’s brushes. They belong to the 
outcast and vagrant classes. Bdmgar {Caste No, 198). — A man who makes gunpowder. Under 
this head is included AtisMds, a man who makes fireworks. Pali {Caste No. 199), — Pali is the 
ordinary village word for cowherd in the east of the Panjab. But in Multan there is a separate 
Pali caste who have lately been converted from Hinduism and stiU retain many of their Hindu 
customs. They follow all sorts of handicrafts, and especially that of oil-pressing, and engage in 
trade in a small way. Jarrah {Caste No. 200). — The IValivc Surgeon who applies plasters, draws 
teeth, sets fractures, and so on. He is almost always a Nai. Kdpri {Caste No. 201).— A caste 
who claim Brahman origin, and whose occupation is that of making the ornaments worn by the 
bridegroom at weddings, artificial flowers, and similar article^ made of talc, tinsel, and the like. 

They are apparently connected, in Dehli at least, with the Jain temples, where they officiate as 
priests and receive ofedngs. They also act as Bhats at weddings. They are said to come from 
Kajpiitana. Panda {Caste No. 202). — A name commonly given to any educated Brahman who 
teaches or officiates at religious functions. Probably of the same origin as Pandit. In the hills 
it is said to be used for Dakaut Brahmans. Sapela {Caste No. 203).— A snake-catchcr and 
charmer, generally belonging to one of the vagrant tribes. Mardtha {Caste No. 204). — ^An 
inhabitant of Mahar^sthra or the Mahratta Country. ATcMndzadah {Caste No. 205). — See 
Ulama, section 517, Sapdndi (Caste No. 206). — Probably the same as Sapela No. 203 q. v. B'twdn, 

{Caste No, 207). — ^This is the title of the revenue minister at a Native Court. There is also a 
Sikh order called Diwana. No. 20S)-— should have been included with No, 167 des- 

cribed under Gip^y tribes in the next part of this chapter. Arga {Caste No. 205),— Probably 
followers of the Ary a Sumaj. AMdr {Caste No. 210).— A dispensing druggist, as distinct from the 
Pansdri from whom the drugs are bought, and the Gf-dndi. a distiller of essences and perfumes. 

The Attar however makes arracks and sherbets. Qarol {Caste No. 211).— These are the descen- 
dants of the hunters and menagerie keepers of the old Mughal Court at Dehli. They are of 
several castes, but probably for the most part Pathan ; but they have now formed a separate caste, 
marry only among themselves, and have taken to agriculture. They are called after their weapon, 
the hunting-knife or qarol, Marejha {Caste No. 212). — A class of wandering beggars who come 
from Rajpdtana and Sindh. Mdrwdri {Caste No, 213).— Inhabitants of Marwar, but generally 
applied in the Panj^b to Brahman money-lenders or Bohras from that ti’aet. Ldlori {Caste No. 

214), — Besidents of Lahore ; but perhaps Khatris, of whom there is a great Lahori section. Ztinia 


^ But see Sherring, Vol. I., p. 274, 
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(Caste 1^0. 215) — Probably salt-makers^ and should have been mcludecT witli Nilngar No. 176. 
Gargajje (Caste No 216). — The same as Garzmdr, a class of faqirs who thurst iron spikes into 
their flesh. Bodhi (Caste No. 217). — As it stands the word would mean a Buddhist. But it is i)ei*hap& 
a misreading for Bhotij an inhabitant of Bhot or Thibet, who also would be a Buddhist. Nanhat 
(Caste No 218). — A baker. Ja^ojha (Caste No. 219). — Piirbi caste who keep milch kino. 
Mihthhand (Caste No. 220). — The Jain ascetic who hangs a cloth over his mouth (mitnJi). Bisdti 
(Cafte No. 221). — A dealer in petty hardware who sx>reads (basat) his mat (bisdt) in front of 
him and displays his wares u]pon it. BahdH ( Caste No. 222). — A generic term for a hill man. 
Nijra (Caste No. 226). — A eunuch, distinct from the Hinjra which is a large Jat tribe and 
separately described in its proper place. Satinsar (Caste No. 227). — A small caste in Hushya.r- 
pnr who were only a few generations ago Pun war Baj puts, but have been driven by poverty to 
growing vegetables and working in grass, and are now a separate caste ranking with the Arains. 
GTiardmi (Caste No. 229). — Thatchers, generally Jlunwars. Chliatarsaz (Caste No. 231). — 
Umbrella makers. Sangtardsli (Caste No. 233). — Stone-cutters. Chirimdr (Caste No. 234). — 
Bird catchers, who almost always belong to the vagrant tribes. Cliifiigar (Caste No 239). -j- 
Sugar refiners. Suthd** (Caste No. 259). — The Bombay word for carpenters, c/., Tarkhan 
No. 11. Dhai SirJciband (Caste No. 263). — ^The men who make sirki or roof -ridges of grass 
to protect carts and the like. Almost always of the vagrant classes. JSindki (Caste No- 271).^^ 
A generic term on the Upper Indus for all Mnsalmans of Indiandos cent who speak Panjabi 
dialects. Kamera (Caste No. 280). — An agricultural labourer hired by the day, month, or year 
on fixed pay, not receiving a share of the produce. Guru (Caste No 297). — A Hindu spiritual 
]preceptor, Kardr (Caste No. BOO). — More properly Kirar. Any Hindu trader In the west or in 
the hills. TJ&bak (Caste No. SOI). — A Turk tribe, and should have been included with Tiirb 
No. 126. Gwdla (Caste No. 306). — The term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd, generally an 
Alnr. Tabdhkia (Caste No 308). — A man who keeps a cook-shop and hawks cooked food 
abont the streets. Kharol (Caste No 317). — Probably the same as Qarol, No. 211, dcscrihal 
above. 
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PART VL— THE VAGRANT, MENIAL AND 
ARTISAN CASTES. 


564. Division of the subject. — Having discussed the land-owning and [P. 
agricultural^ and the priestly^ mercantile, and professional castes, I uow 
turn to the lowest strata of Pan jab society, the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
the gipsies, the menials, and the artisans. These classes form in many respects 
one of the most interesting sections of the community. Politically they are 
unimportant ; but they include the great mass of such aboriginal element as is 
still to be found in the Panjab, their customs are not only exceedingly peculiar 
but also exceedingly interesting as affording us a clue to the separation of the 
non- Aryan element in the customs of other tribes, and while the industries of 
the Province are almost entirely in their hands an immense deal of the hardest 
part of the field, work is performed by them. At the same time they are precise- 
ly the classes regarding whom it is most difficult to obtain reliable informa- 
tion. They are not pleasant people to deal with and we are thrown but little 
into contact with them, while the better class of native groups most of 
them under one or two generic terms, such as Chiihra, Dum, or Nat, 
and thinks it would degrade him to show any closer acquaintance with 
their habits. I have roughly divided these castes into eleven groups. First 

I have taken the vagrant, hunting, and criminal tribes, then the gipsy 
tribes, then the scavenger classes, the leather-workers and weavers, the 
water-carriers, fishermen and boatmen, the carpenters, blacksmiths, stone- 
masons and potters, the goldsmiths and saltmakers, the washermen, dyers, 
and tailors, the oilmen, butchers, cotton scutchers, wine distillers, and 
other miscellaneous artisans, the menials peculiar to the hills, and finally 
the Piirbi menials of our cantonments. 

These classes may be grouped in two different ways, according as 
the classification is based upon their ethnic and occupational affinities, or 
upon their position in the industrial ceconomy of the country. I shall first 
consider them from the former point of view. 

565. Origin and evolution of the lower menials.— It appears to me that 
starting with an aboriginal and vagrant stock, there are two continuous 
series of gradations leading from that stock to the weavers at least on 
the one hand and probably to the water-carriers on the other, and that 
no line can be drawn anywhere in either series which shall distinctly 
mark off those above from those below it. For specific instances of the 
manner in which these occupations shade off one into another I must refer 
the reader to the following pages. But I will endeavour to exemplify 
what I mean by an imaginary series. Suppose an aboriginal tribe of 
vagrant habits, wandering about from jungle to jungle and from village 
to village, catching for the sake of food the vermin which abound such 
as jackals, foxes, and lizards, and eating such dead bodies as may fall 
in their way, plaiting for themselves rude shelter and utensils from the 
grasses which fringe the ponds, living with their women very much in 
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common an^ ready to prostitute them for money wlien occasion offers, 
g.ni1 always on the watch for opportunities of pilfering, and you have 
the lowest type of gipsy and vagrant tribes as we now find them in 
the Panjab. Now imagine such a tribe abandoning its vagrant habits 
and settling as menials in a village. Being no longer nomads they would 
cease to hunt and eat vermin ; but they would still eat carrion, they 
would still plait grass, and being what they were, the filthiest work to 
be performed, namely that of scavengering, would fall to their share. 
They would then be the Chuhra or scavenger caste as they exist in every 
village. Suppose again that a section of them, desirous of rising in life, 
abandoned plaiting grass and scavengei-ing and took to tanning and work- 
ing in leather-, the next less filthy work available, as their occupation, 
and modified their pi-imitive creed so as to render it somewhat more like 
that of their Hindu neighbours, but being still specially concerned with 
dead animals, continued to eat carrion : we should then have the Chamai- 
or tanner and leather-worker. And finally if, desiring to live cleanly, 
they gave up eating carrion and working in leather and took to weav- 
ing, which is (I know not why, unless it be that weavers^ implements 
are made from grass by the outcast classes of grass-workers) considered 
only less degrading, they would become the Julaha of our towns and 
villages and be admitted under semi-protest within the pale of Hindu- 
ism. Or they might skip the leather-working stage and pass direct from 
scavengering to weaving. Now if all this w-ere merely speculation upon 
what is possible, it would mean little or nothing. But when we see that 
changes of this sort are actually in progress, it seems to me that the 
suggestion may mean a good deal. We see the vagrant classes such 
as the Bawai-ia and Aheri tending to settle down in the villages and 
perform low menial oflSoesj w-e see the Dhanak converted from the hunter 
of the jungles into a scavenger and weaver ; we see the Chdhra refuse 
to touch nig ht-soil and become a Musalli, or substitute leather-working 
and tanning for scavengering and become a Bangreta we see the Khatik 
who is a scavenger in the east turn into a tanner in the west ; we see 
the Koli Chamar abandon leather-working and take to weaving, and turn 
into a Chamar- Julaha or Bdnia; we see that in some districts most of 
the Mochis are weavers rather than leather- workers ; and we find that it 
is impossible to draw a hard and fast line anywhere between vagrancy 
and scavengering at the bottom and weaving at the top or to say that 
such a caste is above and such a caste is below the line, but that each 
caste throws out off-shoots into the grade above that which is occupied 
by the greater number of its member's. 

666. Origin of the water-carrying classes. — In the second series of changes 
we have not so many examples of the intermediate steps. But it is natural 
that the upward movement in the social scale which every ti-ibe is fain 
to make if possible should not be confined to one definite direction only. 
Some of the vagrant castes have like the Bdwaria abandoned the eat- 
ing of carrion and become huntei-s of higher game, though not perhaps 
quite relinquishing their taste for vermin •, some while retaining their nomad 
habits have taken to specified forms of labom- like the Od or Changar j 
others have settled down to cultivation like the Mahtam or to crimt- 
like the Mina. • while others again have taken to the carrying trade like 
some sections of the Banjaras, or to the pedlar’s business. But there is 
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a group of these tribes who are distinctly water-hunters ; who catchy not 
deer and jackals, but water fowl, fish, and crocodiles or tortoises, who [P.306] 
live in the fens or on the river-banks, weave huts for themselves from 
the pliant withies of the water-loving shrubs, and make twine and rope 
for their nets from the riverside grasses. Such are the Kehal, the Mor, 
the Jhabel. And on giving up eating crocodiles and tortoises and con- 
fining themselves to fisb^ these men are as it were received into society, 
as is the case with the Kehals. Tbe Jhabels again have advanced a 
step further, and are a respectable class of boatmen and fishermen. Now 
the Jhinwar, Kahm*, and Machhi caste are the basket-makers, boatmen, 
fishermen, and water-carriers, and among the Musalmans the cooks of 
country. Is it not possible that they may be but a step, a long ^ one 
j)erhaj)S, in advance of the Jhabel ? I find that in the hills, where Hindu 
customs have probably j)reserved their primitive integrity most completely. 
Brahmans will drink from the hands of very many people from whose 
hands thej^ will not eat^ and the Sanskrit Scriptures make the fisher- 
man the descendant of a Sudra woman by a Brahman father. It is 
stated that the Bamd&ia or Sikh Chamars have taken largely to the 
occupation of Kahms or bearers,^^ though this may ^not and probably 
does not include water-carrying. The series of steps is not so close as 
in the former case ; but I think that the suggestion is worthy of further 
examination. 

567. Effect of religion upon occupation.— I have pointed out that with 
the rise in the social scale, the original religion would be gradually modi- 
fied so as to bring it more into accord with the religion of the respect- 
able classes. As a fact it is curious how generally the observances, if 
not the actual religion of these lower menials, follow those of the villagers 
to whom they are attached, Chdhras and the like will bury their dead 
in a Musalman and bum thorn in a Hindu village, though not recog- 
nised by their masters as either Hindu or Musalman. But it is not iin- 
Gonimonly the case that the open adoj>tion of a definite faith, the sub- 
stitution of Islam or Sikhism for that half-Hindu half -aboriginal religion 
which distinguishes most of these outcast classes, is the first step made 
in their ujoward struggle; and it is very commonly aoeojnpanied by the 
abandonment of the old occupation for that which stands next higher in 
the scale. The scavenger on becoming a Musalm^in will refuse to remove 
night soil, and on becoming a Sikh will take to tanning and leather- 
working. The tanner and leather- worker on becoming a Musalman will give 
up tanning, and on taldng the Sikh will turn his hand to the loom, 

and so forth, I quote a very interesting note on this subject by Sardar 
Gurdial Singb, one of our Native Civilians : — 

Of the Bhagats enumerated in Bhagatmal several were of low castes. They were all 
“ reformers of the dark ages of Hindus^;an. They addressed the people in their vernaculars 
and did away with the secrecy observed by the Brahmanical teachings and removed the 
harrier in the way of reform presented by the difficulty of the language (Sanskrit) through 
which the Brahmins tauglit their system of religion. Among others was Kabir a Julaha, 
‘^Sadhna a Kasai^ Kain Beo a Chhimha, and Eavi Das a Chamar. Their writings have 
been quoted in the Adi Granth^ the Sikh scriptures. One of the reforms contemplated and 
“partially carried out by Sikhism was the abolition of caste system and opening the study 
“ of Theology and the scriptures (Hindu) to every class, even the Chuhras and Chamars who were 
mentioned in Dharra Shastras as having no adhikard Taking advantage of this, some of the 

^ The word adhikar means “ fitness ’’ ; and those castes were said to have no adhikar who 
were not fit to listen to the Hindu Scriptures. 
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low^^st classes received Sitli Tiaptsim (^almT) and liecaiQe SiMis. They gave up their mean 
occupation and took to other means o£ livelihood. They also changed their name and gave 
np as much social intercourse with the unconverted members of their tribe as they pos- 
sibly conld. Thus the Chamars on their conversion to Sikhism took the name of Havi 
the hrst Bhagat of their tribe, to show that they followed his examiile. Bavdasia is 
the correct form of the word. But it was soon confounded with the name of ll.im Das, 

‘"‘the 4th Sikh Gnrn, and pronounced Eamdasia.i The word is still pronounced a- Eavdasia 

most of the Sikhs, Similarly Chhimha Sikhs call themselves Kamabansis from Nam 
** Deo, 

The Chuhras on becoming Sikhs took the names of Mazhahi ((jnst as that of Dindai* 
on conversion to Islam) and Rangreta. No one of the Rangretas follows the occupation of a 
^^Chtihra, hnt they have been rightly classed with Chnhras. Similarly if the E^nudasias do 
not follow the occupation of Chamlrs, it is no reason to separate them from that caste. 
So if a E^mdasia is Jnlaha, that is a weaver, and if he is a Bazzaz ^ that is a draper, 
‘‘ his caste remains unchanged. If a Chamar, a leather-w^orker becomes a Sikh and receives 
the ' paMd * to-day^ he at once joins the Edmddsias. The Eamdasias do rer eive the 
‘^daughters in marriage of ordinary Chamars^ hut give them ' before associV^ing with 

^*them. A Eamdasia would not drink water from the hands of an ordinary Chamar ’un- 

‘^‘^less he becomes a Sikh. The Mazhi Sikhs also keep themselves aloof from the Chiihras, 

^‘io exactly the same manner as Eamdasias do from Chamars.” 

It is quite true^ as the Sardar points oiit^ that the Ramdasi is still 
a Chamdr and the Rangreta still a Chuhra. The change has leen re- 
cent and is still in progress. But how long will they remain so ? Their 
origin is already hotly disputed and often indignantly denied^ though 
the fact of new admissions still taking place puts it beyond the possibility 
of doubt. But there can be little doubt that tbey will in time grow 
into separate castes of a standing superior to those from which they 

sprang ; or more probably perhaps, that they will grow to be included 
under the generic name of the caste whose hereditaiy occupation tbey 
have adopted, but will form distinct sections of those castes and be 
known by separate sectional names, even after the tradition of their origin 
has faded from the memory of the caste. And there can, I think, be 
as little doubt that some of the sections which now form integral parts 
of these lower occupational castes would, if we could trace back their history, 
be found to have been formed in a precisely similar manner. The tradi- 
tion of inferior origin and status has survived, and the other sections, 

perhaps themselves derived from the same stock but at a more remote 
date, will hold no communion with them ; but the precise reason for 
the distinction has been forgotten. The absence of the hereditary theory 
of occupation among the people of the frontier and its effect by ex- 
ample upon those of the Western Plains, have already been discussed in 
sections S43 and 348. 

568. Growth of sections among the menial castes. — But if these occu- 
pational castes are recruited by new sections coming up from below, 
they also receive additions from above. The weavers especially may be 
said to form a sort of debateablc land between the higher and the lower 

artisan castes, for a man of decent caste who from poverty or other 

circumstances sinks in the scale often takes to weaving, though he per- 
haps rarely falls lower than this. The barber, carpenter, and blacksmith 
classes have in Sirsa been recruited from the agricultural castes within 

1 1 do not tkink this is quite correct. The Rahdasi or Eaidasi Chamars are Hindus 
and the Ramdasi are Sikhs. But it may he that the Ravdasi are analogous with the Nanak- 
pnnthi Sikhs who are commonly reckoned as Hindus, while the Ramdasi correspond with 
the Singhi or Oovindi Sikhs proper. As the Sardar points ont presently, the Ramdasis re- 
ceive pdMtl, an institution of Guru Govind^ while the Rahdasis do not. (See further 
section 606 infra,) 
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the memory of the present generation^ and it is hardly possible that what has 
so lately happened there should not have earlier happened elsewhere. When 
a hitherto uninhabited tract is settled by immigrants of all classes pouring in 
from all directions^ as has been the case with Sirsa during the last fifty yearS; [P. 307 ] 
the conditions are probably especially favourable to social change. People who 
have hitherto been separated by distance but who have the same caste name or 
the same occupation^ meet together bringing with them the varying customs 
and distinctions of the several neighbourhoods whence they came. They do not 
as a rule fuse together, but remain distinct sections included under a common 
caste-name, though often reluctant to admit that there is any community of 
origin or even of caste, and refusing to associate or to intermarry with each 
other. There is a great demand for agricultural labour and the artisan tends 
to become a cultivator ; old distinctions are sometimes forgotten, and new 
sections are continually formed. To use technical language, society is more 
colloid than in older settled tracts where the process of crystallisation, for 
which rest and quiet are necesssary, is more advanced ; and diffusion and osmose 
are correspondingly more easy and more active. But what is now taking place 
in Sirsa must have taken place elsewhere at some time or other. Almost all 
the menial and artisan castes are divided into sections which are separate from 
each other in custom and status j and though in many cases these distinctions 
are probably based upon geographical distribution and consequent variation 
of customs, yet in other cases they probably result from the fact that one 
section has risen and another fallen to its present position. 

569. The higher and hill menials.— The higher menial classes present, 
so far as I see, no such continuity of gradation as we find among the outcasts. 

The Kumh^Lr or potter with his donkey is perhaps the lowest of them, and 
may not improbably belong by origin and afiinity to the classes jnst discussed. 

The blacksmith, carpenter, and stonemason class form a very distinct group, 
as also do the washermen and dyers. The oilman and butcher is perhaps 
lower than any of them, and it appears that he should rank with the * weavers, 
though I do not know that there is at present any connection between the 
two classes. The goldsmiths seem to stand alone, and to have descended - 
from above into the artisan classes, probably being by origin akin to the 
mercantile castes. Among the menials of the hills, on the contrary, the 
continuity of the whole class now under consideration is almost unbroken. 

The outcast classes are indeed separate from the higher artisans in the lower 
hills ; but as we penetrate further into the Himalayas we find the scavenger 
class working as carpenters and blacksmiths, and the whole forming one body 
which it is almost impossible to separate into sections on any other basis than 
the present calling of the individual. 

570. The ceconomical divisions of the menial classes.— The second or 
ceconomical basis upon which these menial and artisan castes may be classified 
will he dismissed with a very few words. The whole group may be broadly 
divided into three sections, the vagrant classes, the village menials, and the 
independent artisans. The vagrant classes serve no man and follow no settled 
calling. The independent artisans work, like the artisans of Europe^ by the 
piece or for daily hire ,* and in urban communities, as distinct from the 
village community which is often found living in a town the lands attached 
towfich they hold and cultivate, include all industrial classes and orders. 

But in the villages there is a very wide distinction between the village 
menial and the independent artisan. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
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potter; tte scavenger; the leather-Tvorker, the water-carrier, and in villages 
where the women are secluded the washerman, — all classes in fact whose 
services are required in husbandry or daily domestic life — are paid not by the 
job, but by customary dues usually consisting of a fixed share of the produce 
of the fields ; and the service they are bound to perform is often measured 
by kind and not by quantity. Thus the potter has to supply all the earthen 
vessels, and the leather-worker all the leathern articles that are required by 
his clients. Those artisans, however, whose services are only occasionally 
required, such as the weaver, the oilman, and the dyer, are paid by the job ; 
not usually indeed in cash, l3ut either in grain, or by being allowed to retain 
a fixed proportion of the raw material which their employers provided for 
them to work upon. The goldsmith occupies in the village a semi-mercantile 
position, and is a pawnbroker as much as an artisan ; while the other crafts 
are scarcely represented among the rural communities. 

571. The internal organization of the menial classes.— The elaborate orga- 
nisation of the menial and artisan classes, whether based upon the tribal organisa- 
tion of the agricultural communities whom they serve, or following the type of 
the trades-guilds proper of the towns, has already been alluded to in sections 352 
and 356. The subject is one of which we know little, yet a more accurate 
knowledge of the details of these two types of organisation could hardly fail to 
throw much light upon the evolution of caste. Especially would it be in- 
teresting to trace the points of similarity and of difference between the 
respective systems where the occupation is hereditary and partakes of the 
nature of other castes, and where it is individual and the guild is little more 
than a voluntary association. The question of how caste and guild rules are 
reconciled in cases where the guild includes men of many castes, and what 
happens when they conflict, is also one of considerable interest. That the 
organisation is singularly complete and the authority wielded by it exceed- 
ingly great, is beyond the possibility of doubt ; and it is a common observa- 
tion that disputes between members of these classes rarely come before our 
courts for adjudication, being almost invariably settled by the administrative 
body of the caste or guild. This may be a survival from old times, when 
such courts or officers of justice as existed would probably have declined to be 
troubled with the disputes of low caste men. 

VAGEANT AND CEIMINAL TEIBES. 

572. The Wandering and criminal tribes.— The figures for the wander- 
272- ing and criminal tribes are given in Abstract No. 96 on page 309.* This 

group and that of the gipsy tribes which I shall discuss next are so much akin 
that it is impossible to draw any definite line of demarcation. I have attempt- 
ed to include in the former the vagrant, criminal, and hunting tribes, and 
in the latter those who earn their living by singing, dancing, tumbling, and 
various kinds of perfonnances. The two together form an exceedingly 
interesting section of the population, but one regai’ding which I have been 
able to obtain singularly little information. They are specially interesting, 
not only because almost every tribe included in these two groups is probably 
aboriginal in its ultimiate origin, for so much could be said, I believe, of some 
even of our Jat tribes ; but also because they have in a special degree retained 
[P. 308] their aboriginal customs and beliefs and in fact are at the present moment the 
Panj^b representatives of the indigenous inhabitants of the Province A 
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complete record of their manners and customs would probably throw much 
light upon the ethnology of the Punjab, as it would enable us to discriminate 
aboriginal from Aryan customs, and thus assist us in determining the stock to 
which each of those many castes whose origin is so doubtful should be referred. 

The tribes under discussion are for the most part outcasts, chiefly 
because they feed on the fox, jackal, lizard, tortoise, and such like unclean 
animals. They are, like the scavengers, hereditary workers in grass, straw, 
reeds, and the like. Many of them appear to use a speech peculiar to 
themselves, regarding which Dr. Leitner has collected some information, 
while a sort of glossary has been published by the darogha of the Lahore 
Central Jail. In some cases this speech appears to be a true language or 
dialect peculiar to the tribe ; in others to be a mere argot consisting of the. 
language current in the locality, thinly disguised, but sufficiently so to render 
it unintelligible to the ordinary listener. A copious glossary of the R^masi 
or hngua franca of the thieving classes is said to have been published in 
1855 as Volume I of the Selections from the Records of the Agra Grovem- 
ment.^^ Much information regarding the criminal tribes may be gleaned 
from the published reports of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and 
especially from Colonel Sleemaii'^s report published in 1849, The wander- 
ing tribes included in the group now under discussion have been divided into 
three classes. The first, including the Ods, the Belddrs and the Changars are 
those who have a fixed occupation, though no fixed dwelling-place. The last, 
which comprises the Minas and the Harnis, are not hunters, and are rather 
criminal than wandering, the families at least usually having fixed abodes, 
though the men travel about in search of oj)portunities for theft. The middle 
group, consisting of the B^waria, the Aheri, the Thori, the Sfinsi, the 
Pakhiwara, the Jhabel, the Kehal, and the G%ra, are hunters and fishermen 
living a more or less vagrant life in the jungles and on the river banks ; and 
often, though by no means always, addicted to crime. The distribution of 
each tribe is noted under its separate head ; but the action of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which is enforced against a given tribe in some districts but not 
in others, has probably modified their distribution by inducing them to 
move from the former to the latter class of the districts. At the end of this 
section I notice various castes of criminal habits who either have not been dis- 
tinguished in our tables, or have been treated of elsewhere. 

573. The Od and Beldar (Caste Nos. 85 and 129). — These two sets of 
figures should probably be taken together, as they appear to refer to the same 
caste. Indeed in several of the divisional offices the two terms have been 
treated as synonymous. Beldar is properly the name of an occupation 
merely ; it is derived from hel a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling it 
is to work with that instrument. But though the common coolie of the 
Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is the professional 
navvy of the Panjab ; and the word Belddr is seldom applied, at least as a 
tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it seems in more 
common use in the west than in the east, the Od of the west being generally 
known as Beldar b 

^ Mr. Christie, however, assures me that there are large communities of professional Beldars 
who are not Ods. They are generally Mtisalman in the Punjab proper and Hindu in the eastern 
districts ; they are not outcasts, have fixed habitations, and work as carriers with their animals 
when earth-work is not forthcoming. It may be that the Musalm^ns returned in our tables belong 
to this class ; as Od and Beldar have been confused. 
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The Od or Odh is a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to be 
Western Hindust^in and Rd-ipiitana ; at least the Ods of the Panjab usually 
hail from those parts. They are vagrants, wandering about with their 
families in search of employment on earthwork. They will not as a rule 
take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads, canals, railways, and the 
like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a tank, or even a well. They 
settle down in temporary reed huts on the edge of the work ; the men dig, 
the women carry the earth to the donkeys which they always have with them, 
and the children drive the donkeys to the spoilbank. In the Salt-range 
Tract they also quarry and carry stone ; and in parts of the North-West 
Provinces they are said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and 
everything, and though not unfrequently Musalmans, especially in the west, 
are always outcast. They have a speech of their own called Odki of which I 
know nothing, but which is very probably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialect of their place of origin. They wear woollen clothes, or at least 
one wollen garment. They claim descent from one Bhagirat who vowed 
never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh one every 
day till one day he dug down and down and never came up again. It is 
in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imitation of him they bury 
their dead even when Hindu, though they marry by the Hindu ceremony. 
Till the re-appearance of Bhagirat they will, they say, remain outcasts. They 
are said to claim Rdjpdt or Kshatriya origin and to come from M&war. 
They worship Rama and Siva (c/. Pushkarna Brahmans. Wilson^s Indian 
Cmte^ Vol. II, pp. 114, 139, 169). They are, for a vagrant tribe, 
singularly free from all imputation of crime. They are distributed pretty 
generally throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and 
along the lower Indus and Chandb, and least numerous in the hills and sub- 
montane districts. 


574. The Changar (Caste No. 64). — The Changars are outcasts of pro- 
bably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in the Amritsar division, 
Lahore, Firozepur, and Paridkot, but especially in Sidlkot ; and they say that 
their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. Trey are originally a vagrant 
tribe who wander about in search of work ; but in the neighbourhood of 
large cities they are to be found in settled colonies. They will do almost 
any sort of ^ work,^ but are largely employed in agriculture, particularly as 
reapers ; while their women are very generally employed in sifting and 
cleaning grain for the graindealers. They are all MusalmS,ns and marry by 
niid/iy and they say that they were converted by Shams Tabriz of Multdn. 
Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; but these are blue, not 
red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not at all given to crime. They 
have a dialect of their own regarding which, and indeed regarding the tribe 
generally. Dr. Leitner has published some very interesting information. He 
says that they call themselves not Changar but Chubna, and suggests that 
Cnangar is derived from chhdnna to sift. It has been suggested that Changar 
is another form of Zingarij but Dr. Leitner does not support the sug- 
gestion. 

[ P. 310] 576, The Bawaria (Caste No. 71). — ^The Bawarias are a hunting tribe who 

take their name from the bdwar or noose with which they snare wild animals,^ 

The Mattams Imnt with similar nooses ; but theirs are made of munj rope, while the 
P^lwaria nooses are made of leather. 
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They set long lines of these nooses in the grass across the jnngles i from this 
line they arrange two rows of scarecrows consisting of bits of rag and the 
like tied on to the trees and grass ; they then drive the jungle^ and the fright- 
ened deer and other animals^ keeping between tlie lines of scareerowsj cross 
the line of nooses in which their feet become entangled. In addition to 
hunting they make articles of grass and straw and reeds and sell them to the 
villagers. The Bawarias are a vagrant tribe whose proper home appears to 
be Mew&’^ A jmer^ and Jodhpur j in the Pan j^b they are chiefly found along 
the middle Satluj valley in Sirsa^ Eirozpur^ Faridtotj Lahore^ and Patiala^ 
though they occur in smaller numbers in Hiss^r, Rohtak^ and Gurgaouj all 
on the Rajputana border. They are black in colour and of poor physique. 

But though they are primarily vagrants^ they have settled down in some 
parts, and especially in the Firozpur District are largely employed as field 
labourers and even cultivate land as tenants. Their skill "in tracking also is 
notorious. They are by no means always, or indeed generally criminal, in 
this Province at least 3 and in Lahore and Shsa seem to be sufficiently in- 
offensive. But in many parts of the Panjab, and generally I believe in 
Ildjput‘ina, they are much addicted to crime. I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. MacCraeken, Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, 
for the figures of Abstract No. 97 on page 313,^ which shows the number of 280- 
each criminal caste registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in each district 
of the Panjdb. From these figures it appears that the Bawarias are registered 
as professional criminals only in Firozpur and Lfidhiana, and that in the 
former district only a small portion of the caste is so registered. Even where 
they are criminal they usually confine themselves to petty theft, seldom em- 
ploying violence. About one-tenth of them are returned as Sikhs, ]jut hardly 
any as Musalmans. They eat all wild animals, including the pig and the 
lizard, and most of them will eat carrion. But it is said that the ordinary 
Brahman officiates at their weddings, so that they can hardly be called outcast. 

They, like most thieving classes, worship Devi, and sacrifice to her goats and 
buffaloes with the blood of which they mark their foreheads 3 and they rever- 
ence the cow, wear the c/iotij burn their dead, and send the ashes to the 
Ganges. It is said that the criminal section of the tribe will admit men 
of other castes to their fraternity on payment. They have a language of their 
own which is spoken by the women and children as well as by the men. 

They are said to be divided into three sections : the Bidawati of Bikaner who 
trace their origin to Bidawar in J aipur, do not eat carrion, disdain petty theft 
but delight in crimes of violence, will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a 
superiority over the rest 3 the Jangali or Kalkamalia^ generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Firozpur, and Sirsa, and whose women wear 
black blankets 3 and the Kaparia who are most numerous in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli, and^ are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Kdlkamalia is the only section which are still 
hunters by profession, the other sections looking down upon that calling. The 
KSparia are for the most part vagrant 3 while the Bidfiwati live generally in 
fixed abodes. 

576. The Aheri and Thori (Caste Nos. 91 and 100).— It appears almost 
certain that, so far as the plains of the Panj^b are concerned, these two sets of 
figures refer to the sam e caste and should be taken together. In the hills the 

^ Also called KaldhabaHia, from dTiabla a skirt, tlie blanket forming a petticoat. 
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men who cany merchandise on pack animals are known as Thoris ; and it is 
probable that the Thoris returned for the Hill States are nothing more than 
persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that the Aheri of Eaj- 
pdtana should be found in the Simla hills, and the word seems to be applied 
to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without regard to caste. Still, 
the Thoris do seem to have a connection with the Banjaras. They are said by 
Tod to be carriers in the Eajputfoa deserts ; and the headmen of both Thoris 
and Banjfcas are called Naik. The question needs further examination- It 
is not at all impossible that the Thoris may be allied to or identical with the 
lower class of Banjaras, while the Aheris are true hunters. But in the Panjab 
plains the two words seem to be used indifferently, and I shall consider them 
as synonymous for the present. Mr. Wilson says that an Aheri is called Naik 
as a term of honom', and Thori as a term of contempt. 

The Aheris or Heris or Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and 
Sir Henry Elliott says that they have proceeded from the Dhanaks, though 
they do not eat dead carcasses as the Dhanaks do. Their name is said to 
signify eowherd,^^ from /ler, a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
habits, but not unfrequently settle down in villages where they find employ- 
ment. They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and impure, and 
work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations they work in the 
fields, and especially move about in gangs at harvest time in search of em- 
ployment as reapers ; and they cut wood and grass and work as general 
labourers, and on roads and other earthworks. In Sirsa they occasionally 
cultivate, while in Karnal they often make saltpetre, and in Eajpiit^na they 
are employed as out-door servants, and even as musicians. Their home is E^j- 
put^na, and especially J odhpur and the prairies of Bikfoer, and they are found 
in the Panjab only in Dehli and Hissar divisions, Jind, and Patiala. In ap- 
pearance and physique they resemble the Bawaria just described ; but they have 
no special dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are returned as Sikhs ; 
but the remainder are Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to live 
beyond the village ditch. They do not keep donkeys nor eat beef or carrion, and 
they worship the ordinary village deities, but especially Babaji of Kohmand in 
J odhpur and Khetrpal of J odpur. The Chamarwa Brahmans officiate at their 
marriages and on like occasions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to 
the Ganges. Mr. Christie says What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the 
Musalman, horse-flesh is to the Aheri.'^* They have clans with Eajput names, 
all of which intermarry one with another. They are said in some parts to be 
addicted to thieving ; but this is not their general character- 

577, The Sansi (Caste No, 72). — The Sinsis are the vagrants of the centre 
of the Panjab, as the Aheris are ox its south eastern portions. They are most 
numerous in the Lahore and Amritsar divisions, and are also found in consider- 
able numbers in Ludhiana, Karnffi and Gujrat. They trace their origin from 
Mdrwar and Ajmer where they are still very numerous. They are essentially 
a wandering tribe, seldom or never settling for long in any one place. They are 
great hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs and donkeys, work 
in grass and straw and reeds, and beg ; and their women very commonly 
dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some cuiious connection 
with the J at tribes of the Central Panjab, to most of whom they are the 
hereditary genealogists or bards ; and even in Eajplitana they commonly call 
themselves dhart or bards.*^^ They are said also to act as genealogists to the 
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Dogars o£ Pii^ozpurj the Eajpiits of Hushyarpur and J alandhatj and the Sodhis 
of Anandpur. About 11 per cent, are returned as Musalmans and a very few 
as Sikhs. The rest are Hindus^ but they are of course outcasts. A slight 
sketch of their religion is given in section 296. They trace their descent from 
one S^ns Mai of Bhartpur whom they still revere as their GurU; and are said 
to worship his patron saint under the name of Malang Shah. Their marriage 
ceremony is peculiar, the bride being covered by a basket on which the bride- 
groom sits while the nuptial rites are being performed. They are divided into 
two great tribes^ Kflka and Malka which do not intermarry. They have a 
dialect peculiar to themselves ; and their women are especially depraved. 

The Sansis are the most criminal class in the Pan^ab ; and it will be seen 
from Abstract No. 97 on the next page^ that they are registered under the 
Act in nine districts. Still though the whole caste is probably open to sus- 
picion of petty pilfering^ they are by no means always professional thieves. 
The Panjab Q-overnment wrote in 1881: Their habits vary greatly in 

different localities. A generation ago they were not considered a criminal 
class at Lahore^ where they kept up the genealogies of the J at land-holders 
and worked as agricultural labourers. In Gurdaspur on the other hand 
they are notorious as the worst of criminals/^ Where they are professional 
criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit bm’glary and highway 
robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving Sansis are said 
to admit any caste to their fraternity on payment except Dhedhs and Mhangs ; 
and the man so admitted becomes to all intents and purposes a Sdnsi. 

578. The Pakhiwara (Caste No. 117).— -The PakMw&ras are often said to 
be a branch of the Sansis^ whom they resemble in many respects ; but this is 
more than doubtful. They take their name from the word pakhi^ which 
means a bird/*^ and also a straw hut/^ either meaning being appropriate, 
as the Pakhiw&as live in straw huts and are hunters and fowlers. They are 
found chiefly in the Amritsar division, Gujrat, and Multan, but especially in 
Sialkot. They are all Musalman, but eat vermin and are therefore outcasts.^ 
They are by hereditary occupation fowlers and hunters; but they seem to 
have taken very generally to hawking vegetables about for sale, and in some 
parts the word Pakhiwara is almost synonymous with kunjra or green- 
grocer.”'^ They are a very criminal tribe, and in Sialkot they are (see Abstract 
No. 97) registered as such and have been settled by Government in small 
villages and given land to cultivate. Excepting the persons so settled the 
Pakhiw^ras are essentially vagrant in their habits. 

579. The Jhabel (Caste No. 107).— The Jhabel, or as he is often called Cha- 
bel, is said to take his name from Chami, the Panjabi for a jhil or marsh.^ 
Mr. O^Brien describes the Jhabel in his Glosm*y as a tribe of fishermen who 

came originally from Sindh, and still speak pure Sindhi among themselves ; 
and who are addressed by the title of which is Sindhi for Prince.^ 

They are Musalmans and are considered orthodox, because they do not, like 
the Kehals and other fishing tribes, eat turtles and crocodiles This ^fers 

^ Mr. Christie says that, of the four great Sunni schools (see section 283), the Hamhali are 
most restricted as to what is lawful to eat, the Hanifi rules follow very closely the Mosaic customs 
the Shaf ai teach that all animals which inhahit the water are clean, while the M^liki pronounce 
everything pure, whether on earth or in the water, and exclude only such animals as have been 
specially declared unelean, as the dog, the pig, and birds that use their talons when feeding He 
tells me that all PakhfwAras belong to the Maliki, and all Jhabels and Mallahs to the Shaf ai school. 

^Another derivation is from jTiam^ the dredger used in sinking wells. 
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to the neighbourhood of Multan, where they are a purely fishing and hunting 
caste of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the river. But they have 
spread up the Satluj as high as Ffrozpur and Lahore, and on the upper parts 
of the river work chiefly as boatmen though they still fish and are great 
hunters. In fact Mr. Wilson says that all the Sirsa Malldhs or boatmen are 
Jhabels, and it is very probable that many Jhabels have in that district, and 
perhaps elsewhere, returned themselves as Mallfih. 

There are small colonies of Jhabels in Hushyai-pur, Gurdaspur, and 
Kaplirthala, who are hunters and fishermen, divers and weU-sinkers, and some- 
times own a little land. They look upon the calling of boatman as degrading, 
and will not intermarry with the Jhabels of the Satluj. In Gurdaspur the 
word is said to include men of any caste who make their living from the fens 
or swamps ; but I doubt the accuracy of this statement. (See also next 
paragiuph under Kehal.) 

580. The Kehal or Mor (Caste No. 161). — ^Tne Kehals or Mors, for the 
two appear to be identical and I have joined the figures together, are a vagrant 
fishing tribe found on the banks of the lower Satluj, ChenSb, and Indus. 
Mr. O^Brien writes of them in his Glossary : — 

“ They profess Mahomedanism, but eat alligators, turtles aud tortoises, wbieli they justify 

a text of Imam Skafi.^ They derive their name from Jeeharat Siiidhi for lion; but perhaps 
“ the Sanskrit ke wada or ‘ fisherman ’ is a more probable derivation/^ 

And in his Settlement Report he writes : — 

The Kehals and Mors are said to be one tribe. In the north of the^ district they are 
called Mors, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no Mahomedan will associate with them. In the 
south they do not eat these animals, and are considered good Mahomedans. The Kehals and 
‘‘ Mors live by fishing, but some of them, as well as of the Jhabels, have taken to agriculture, ^ and 
are fond of cultivating samilka, a grain that is sown in the mud left by the retreating river. 
These tribes live separately in villages near the rive, called Miani, from me, a ^fisherman/ 
‘‘There is an old report in the Deputy Commissioner’s office, which says that these three tribes 
‘‘ were cannibals ; but modern observation does not confirm this.” 

The Kehals also catch and eat lizards. It is said that a crocodile can 
[P. 313] smell a Mor from a long distance^ and will flee at his approach ; and sonie 
officers who have come into contact with the tribe tell me that they are in- 
clined to believe the statement^ for that they would do the same. Of the 1^251 
Kehals entered in the tables^ 390 returned themselves as Mor and 861 as 
Kehal. 

581. The Gagra (Caste No. 133).— Qagra is a small caste, for the most 
part Musalmans and chiefly found in the central districts; who wander about 
catching and eating vermin. JBut their hereditary occupation is that of 
catching; keeping, and applying leeches ; and they are often called J ukera; 
from jonkj a leech. They also make matting and generally work in 
grass and straW; and in some parts the coarse sacking nsed for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by them. 
The Mnsalman G%ras marry by mhdh. They seem to fulfil some sort of 
functions at weddingS; and are said to receive fees on those occasions. 
It is said that they worship Bala Shah^ the Chuhra G'^m. 

582. The Mina (Caste No. 166) . — ^The Mina is; in the Panjab at least; 
almost invariably criminal. In Alwar and J aipur^ however; which are his 
home; this does not appear to be the case. Indeed the I aipur State is said to 
be really made up of petty Mina States, now under the chieftaincy of the 
Kaehwaha Rajputs. In Gurgaon indeed he cultivates land; but this does 


Vide note ^ on previous page. 
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not prevent his being a professional thief. I extract the following clescrir* 
tion of the caste from Major PowletVs Gazetteer of Alwar : — 

Minas were formerly tlie rulers of much of the country now held by the Jaipur Chief. 
They still hold a good social position, for Rajputs will eat and drink from their hands, and they 
are the most trusted guards in the Jaipur State. The Minas are of two classes, the ' Zemindari ^ 
or agricultural, and the ^ Chaukidari, ^ or watchmen. I’he former are excellent cultivators^ and 
are good, well-behaved people. They form a large portion of the population in Karauli, and are 
numerous in Jaipur. 

"The ‘ Chaukidari * Minas, though of the same tribe as the other class, are distinct from it. 
They consider themselves soldiers by profession, and so somewhat superior to their agricultural 
brethen, from whom they take, but do not give, girls in marriage. Many of the ‘ Chaukidari ^ 
Minas take to agriculture, and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some extent. These Chaukidari 
" Minas are the famous marauders. They travel in bands, headed by a chosen leader, as far 
"south as Haidarahad in the Deccan, where they commit daring robberies; and they are the 
" principal class which the Thaggi and Bacoiti Suppression Department has to act against. In 
"their own villages they are often charitable; and as successful plunder has made some rich, 
they benefit gi’eatly the poor of their neighhourhoood, and are consequently popular. But 
" those who have not the enterprise for distant expeditions, hut steal and rob near their own 
" homes, are numerons and are felt to he a great pest. Some villages pay them highly as Chauki- 
" dars to refrain from plundering and to protect the village from others. So notorious are they 
" as robbers that the late Chief of Alwar, Banni Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt 
" their agricultural brethren, and desirous of keeping them apart forbade their marrying or even 
smoking or associating with members of the well-conducted class. 

"In April 1863, Major Impey, then Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders placing the 
" Chaukidari Minas under surveillance; and under Major CadelPs direction lists of them nave been 
"made out, periodical roll- tall enforced in the villages and absence without leave certificate 
" punished. 

" I am not sure that, although speakhig generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
" Zamindari, there is any hard and fast line' between the two classes. There is, I believe, an 
intermediate class, for Maharaja Banni Singh^s attemx^ts to keep the two apart were not very 
successful. 

" There are said to he 82 clans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity by the 
Dacoity Suppression Department, I found that the Jeh clan furnished 17, the Kagot 9, the Sira 
8 and the Jarwdl and Bagri 5 each. The Sns^wat was, I believe, formerly the most powerful clan, 
and that which held Ajmere.’^ 

The Minas are the boldest of our criminal classes. Their head -quarters, 
so far as the Panjab is concerned, are the village of Shahjah^npur, attached 
to the Gurgaon district but surrounded on all sides by Rajpiitana territory. 
There they till lately defied our police, and even resisted them with armed 
force. Their enterprises are on a large scale, and they are always prepared 
to use violence if necessary. In Marwar they are armed with small bows, 
which do considerable execution. They travel great distances in gangs of 
from 12 to 20 men, practising robbery and dacoity even as far as the Deccan. 
The gangs usually start off immediately after the Diw^li feast, and often 
remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large cities of 
Rajptitaiia and the Deccan who give them information, and they are in league 
with the carrying castes of Mdrwdr. After a successful foray they offer 
one-tenth of the proceeds at the shrine of Kdli Devi. The criminal Minas 
are said to inhabit a tract of country about 65 miles long and 40 broad, 
stretching from Shahpnrah 40 miles north of Jaipur to Guraora in Gurgaon 
on the Rohtak border, the most noted villages being Koti Putli, Bhairor, and 
Shahjahanpur, each of which contains some 500 robbers. Their claim to 
Rajput descent is probably well-founded, though they are said to spring 
from an illegitimate son of a Rdjput } and in woman^s slang one woman is 
said to give Mina {mina clenaj to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse.^ They practise harewa or widow-marriage. They have a 

^ This is as I find the fact stated. But the word mihna or mahna seems to be commoniy 
u sed in the same sense throughout the Pan jab ; and it is very probable that the expression quotoiJ 
h as nothing to do with the name of the M£na caste. 
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dialect of their own ; or rather perhaps, a set of slang words and^ phrases 
which are common to the criminal classes- In the Panjab the Mina is almost 
confined to Gurg^ion and the neighbouring portions of the Patiala and N^bha 
States. They are almost all Hindus and belong to the Chaukidari section and 
the Kagot clan (see further under Meo, section 478). 

583. The Harni (Caste No. 159). — This again is one of the most criminal 
castes in the Province, and as will be seen from the figures of Abstract No. 

♦P. 280- 97 on page 312,* a greater number of them are registered under the Criminal 
Tribes Act than of any other caste except Sansi. They are found in the 
districts lying under the hills from Ludhiana to Sialkot, and also in Eirozpur 
and Faridkot. They are said to have been Rajputs driven^ from Bhatner by 
famine, who were employed by the Rai of Raikot in LtidhiSna for purposes 
of theft and to harass his enemies* They are also said to be Bhils or Gonds 
and to have come from the Rajpiitana desert. Their chief crimes are burglary, 
and highway robbery, to effect which they travel in gangs, often under the 
disguise of carriers with pack-oxen. Their women also wander about ^as 
pedlars to pilfer and collect information. They are all returned as Musalman. 

584. The Bilochi (Caste No. 18). — The Biloch of the frontier has already been 
described at pages 193^. But there is a small criminal tribe called Bilochi who 

[P. 814] may be noticed here. ’ They seem to be found chiefly, if not entirely, in Ambala 
and Earnal, numbering some 1,000 souls in the former and 150 in the latter 
district, inhabiting the banks of the Saruswati from Pehoa downwards, and 
infesting the Chachra or dense dhdh jungle of that neighbourhood. Mr. Stone 
writes ; — During the rainy season the whole country is inundated for months. 
Village roads are washed away or concealed under the luxurious growth of 
grass, and dense masses of jungle shut in the view on every side. No 
stranger could possibly penetrate to the Biloch village through such a clueless 
maze without a guide". The only road open to the traveller is the^ raised one 
between Thfoesar and Pehoa ; the moment he leaves that he is lost. A 
more suitable stronghold for a criminal tribe can hardly be imagined. 
They are almost certainly of true Biloch origin, and still give their tribal 
names as Rind, Lashdri, J atoi, and Korai. But they are by their habits 
quite distinct from both the land-owning Biloch and the camel-driver who^ is 
so commonly called Biloch simply because he ib a camel* driver (see section 
fP. 280- 375.) Abstract No. 97 on page 312t shows the numbers registered as pro- 
81 fessional criminals. They are described as coarse-looking men of a dark colour 
living in a separate quarter, and with nothing to distinguish them from the 
scavenger caste except a profusion of stolen ornaments and similar property. 
They say that their ancestors once lived beyond Kasur in the Lahore district 
but were driven out on account of their marauding habits. The men still 
keep camels and cultivate a little land as their ostensible occupation \ but dur- 
ing a great part of the year they leave the women, who are strictly secluded, 
at home, and wander about disguised or as butchers in search of 

sheep for sale, extending them excursions to great distances and apparently 
to almost all parts of India. Further information will be found in a very 
interesting report by Mr. Stone in Punjab Government Home Proceedings, 
No. 16 of March 1877. 

585. The Bangali* — The word Bangali is applied to any native of Bengal, 
and especially to the Bengali Baboo of our offices. The figures given in our 
tables under Caste No. 168 evidently refer to these men and are not properly 
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caste statistics^ the Bengalis of the Panjab being of various castes^ though 
generally I believe either Brahmans or K^yaths. But in the Panjab there is a 
distinct criminal tribe known as Bangali, who are said to have emigrated from 
Hushyfopur to Kangra in which district they are chiefly to be found. They 
are not registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. None of these people have 
been returned in our Census tables as Bangali by caste ; and as th- y are some- 
times said to be a Smsi clan and as the word Bangffi seems to be applied 
in some districts to all Kanjars and in others to all Sipddas or snake-charmers, 
it is probable that the Kangra Bangalis are not a separate caste. I see that in 
the Dehli division Bangalis have been included with Sansis. Mr. Christie 
writes: ^^The Bang^is have very probably been included with Jogis in 

the returns. There are a vagrant tribe of immigrants from Bengal. They 
keep dogs and donkeys and exhibit snakes, eat all sorts of vermin, and have 

dialect of their own. Their women dance, sing, and prostitute them- 
selves. They are not criminals in the ordinary sense, but are in the habit 
of kidnapping boys to sell to Hindu mahants (sic ) . The name is also 
applied generally to Musalm‘^n jugglers. 

586. Other criminal tribes. — The Tagus of Karnal and the upper dodb 
of the Ganges and Tamna are admittedly Brahmans, and have probably 
returned themselves as such.^ T%u is merely used to denote a section of 
that caste which has taken to picking pockets and petty theft. T hey steal 
only by day and seclude their women. They wear thejaneo or sacred thread. 

They have lately been declared under the Criminal Tribes Act. They must be 
distinguished from the Tagas, also a Brahminical tribe of the same parts, 
who are peaceful agriclturists. It is said that the name is properly Tdku, but 
Tagu is the form in common use. 

The Gurnaangs are an insigniflcant class of criminals found in the 
Rawalpindi district, where some of them are registered as criminals. They 
do not appear in our returns, nor can I say under what caste they have 
retuimed themselves. 

The Kanjars (Caste No. 135) will presently be described in section 590. 

They appear to be often criminal in their habits, more especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli. 

The Dumnas and Chuhras (Caste Nos. 41 and 44) are described in 
sections 597 to 600. Many of the Dumnas of the Jammu hills and the there 
plains immediately below them are professional thieves. Of criminal Chuhras 
appear to bo two distinct classes, those of the Dehli territory and those 
of the western sub-montane districts, each of which uses a separate argot 
peculiar to itself. 

TheRawals (Caste No. 80) have been described in section 528, and are 
often professional criminals. In fact the same may be said of almost every 
one of the lowest castes, as well as of the vagrant classes next to be discussed. 

THE GIPSY TRIBES. 

587. The Gipsy tribes. — The gipsy tribes, for which the figures will be 
found in Abstract No. 98 on the opposite page,^ are hardly to be distinguished 28C* 
from those whom I called the wandering and criminal tribes. They too are 
vagrants and outcasts, and they too are hereditary workers in grass, straw, and 

^ Mr. Christie states, however, that the term Tagu is often used to include Jhlnwars, or 
rather DMnwars, as well as Brahmans. 
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the like. But I have classed as Gipsies, for want of a better distinction, those 
tribes who perforin in any way, who practise tumbling or rope-dancing, lead 
about bears and monkeys, and so forth. The gipsy, and apparent^ all the 
vagrant tribes, are governed by tribal councils and often appeal to ordeals. A 
common form of ordeal is that the accused stands in a pond with a pole in his 
hand. At a given signal he ducks his head ; while another man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair pace for a spot 7 0 paces distant. If the accused 
can keep under water while the 140 paces there and back are accomplished, he 
is acquitted. If not, he has to submit to such penalty as the council may 
impose. 

315] 588. The Nat and Bazigar (Caste Nos. 98 and 89). — The Nat is the 

typical gipsy of the Panjab. It is possible that there may be properly some 
distinction between the Nat and the Bazigar ; but the two words are 
synonymous in general parlance, and I shall discuss the figures together. In 
the Lahore division indeed, and in some other districts, the two have not been 
returned separately. Bazigar is a Persian word meaning he who does hdzi 
or any sort of game or play, but it is applied only to jugglers and acrobats. 
Some say that the Bdzigar is a tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer ; others 
that the BSzigar is a juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Nat is only the 
latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession may call themselves by the Persian name ; others again say that 
among the Nats the males only, but among the Bazigars both sexes perform ; 
and this latter distinction is reported from several districts. On the whole 
it is perhaps more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both classes 
belong, and Bdzigar an occupational term. In the Dehli and HissSr divisions 
the word used for Bdzigar is Bddi, a term which is apparently quite unknown 
in any other part of the Pan jab except Ambala ; and I have classed Bidi and 
Bazigar together. 

The Nats then, with whom I include the Bazigars, are a gipsy tribe 
of vagrant habits who wander about with their families, settling for a few 
days or weeks at a time in the vicinity of large villages or towns, and con- 
structing temporary shelters of grass. In addition to practising aerobatic 
feats and conjuring of a low class, they make articles of grass, straw, and 
reeds for sale ; and in the centre of the Panj^b are said to act as Mirasis, 
though this is perhaps doubtful. They often practise surgery and physic 
in a small way, and are not free from the suspicion of sorcery. They 
are said to be divided into two main classes; those whose males only 
perform as acrobats, and those whose women, called Kabutri, perform and 
316] P^<5stitute themselves. About three-quarters of their number returned them- 
selves as Hindus, and most of the rest as MusalmSns. They mostly marry 
by pJieraj and burn the dead ; but they are really outcasts, keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Guru Teg Bahadur, the Guru 
of the Sikh scavengers, and Handm£n or the monkey god, the last because of 
the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very generally trace their origin from 
M^rwar ; and they are found all over the Province except on the frontier, 
where they are apparently almost unknown. The large numbers returned in 
Bahfiwalpur and Montgomery, in the former as Nats and in the latter as 
Bazigars, is very striking. Their different tribes are governed by a RSja and 
Rani, or King and Queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musalman 
Nats are said to prostitute their umnarried, but not their married women ; and 
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when a Nat woman marries, the first child is either given to the grandmother 
as compensation for the loss of the mother^s gains as a prostitute, or is redeem- 
ed by payment of Es. 30. But this is perhaps the custom with the Pernas 
rather than with the Nats (see below). Another, and more probable account 
is, that the first wife married is one of the tribe, and is kept secluded ; after 
which the Mnsalman Nat, who is usually to be found in the towns, will 
marry as many women as he can procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes 
or otherwise, and these latter he prostitutes. 

589. The Perna (Caste No. 164). — The Pernas are also a vagrant tribe of 
gipsies, exceedingly similar to the Nats or B^zigars. But there is said to be 
this great distinction, that the Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute 
their women, which the Nats do not.^ The Perna women are said to be 
jugglers and tumblers, and generally perform their acrobatic feats holding 
a sword or knife to their throats ; but their characteristic occupation is dancing 
and singing rather than tumbling. The men apparently do not perform, but 
merely play the drum for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that 
the word is anything more than the name of an occupation like Bazigar, for 
some Pernas are said to be Chuhra by caste. It is possible that they are a true 
caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit strangers to their frater- 
nity on payment. They are almost all Musalmans, and are said to marry by 
nihdli. They are said to be divided into two classes, Idratdli and teratdli^ 
from the sort of music to which they dance, tdl meaning a beat in music. 
If so, the music with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as 
a curiosity. They are probably found almost all over the Province except in 
the frontier districts ; but in the Lahore division they have been included 
with Bfi,zigar, and perhaps the same has happened elsewhere, though my 
papers do not show it. 

590* The Kanjar (Caste No. 135)* — I have taken a liberty with these 
figures which is I think justified by my information. The Kan jar of the 
Dehli territory, or as he seems to be called in the Amb^la division the 
Jallad, is a wandering tribe very similar to the Perna. ; and in that j)art of 
the country a pimp or prostitute is called Kanehan or by some similar name, 
and never Kanjar. In the remainder of the Panj^Lb the word Kanehan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and Kanjar is 
the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus I found Kanehan and Kanjar 
(including Jallad) separately returned for the Dehli, Hissar, and Ambala 
divisions, and Kanjar only for the rest of the Province. Now prostitutes are 
found all over the Province. Accordingly I classed the Kanehan of the three 
divisions just named, together with the Kanjar of the remainder of the 
Panjg,b, under the head Kanehan (Caste No. 96), and left only the Kanjar of 
the Dehli territory under the head we are now discussing. The Kanchans are 
almost all Musalmans, while the Kanjars are all Hindus except in Sirsa ; and 
it is probable that the Mnsalman Kanjars shown for Sirsa should also have 
been classed as Kanehan, and that the Hindus shown as Kanehan are really 
Kanjars. 

The Kanjars of the Dehli territory ai'e a vagrant tribe who wander about 
the country catching and eating jackals, lizards and the like, making rope and 
other articles of grass for sale, and curing boils and other diseases. They parti-* 

Cliristie, or. the other hand, who is a good authority- says that the fact is exactly the 
reverse of this. ^ ^ 
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cnlarly make the grass brushes used by weavers.^ They are said to divide their 
girls into two classes ; one they marry themselves, and them they do not j)rosti- 
tute ; the other they keep for purposes of jprostitution. The Jallads of Ambala 
are said to be the descendants of a Kanjar family who were attached to the 
Dehli Court as executioners, and who, their duty being to flog, mutilate, and 
execute, were called JalMd or sMnners,^^ from jild^ skin/^ The Kanjars 
appear to be of a higher status than the Nat, though they are necessarily 
outcasts. They worship Mata, whom they also call Kffi Mai ; but whether 
they refer to Kali Devi or to Sitala does not appear ; most probably to the 
former. They also reverence G6ga Pir. Dehli is said to be the Panjab head- 
quarters of the tribe. But the word Kan jar seems to be used in a very loose 
manner ; it is by no means certain that these Kan jars are not merely a Bawaria 
tribe ; and it is just possible that they have received their name from their 
habit of prostituting their daughters, from the Panjabi word Kanjar. The 
words Kanjar and Bangali also seem often to be used as synonymous. A good 
deal of information regarding the Kan jars will be found in No. X of 1866 of 
the Selected Cases of the Panjab Police. In that pamphlet they are called 
B^warias. I should probably have done better had I grouped Kanjar with 
Bdwaria, and not with Nat and Pema. 

591. The Hesi (Caste No. 167) . — ^The Hesi appears to share with the 
Lohar the distinction of being the only castes recognised among the Buddhists 
of Spiti, the other classes of that society eating together and intennarrying 
freely, but excluding these two from social intercourse. The Hesis of Spit?, 
however, or rather the Bedas as they are there called, the two names referring 
to the same people, do not appear to have returned themselves as of that caste, 
as all our Hesis are Hindus, whereas all the people of Spiti except two are 
returned as Buddhists. 

P. 317] The Hesis are the wandering minstrels of the higher Himalayan valleys. 

The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the women dance and sing 
and play the tambourine. They are (in Lahul and Spiti) the only class that 
^^owns no land. ^The Beda no land and the dog no loacV is a proverbial 
saying.’’^ He is called ^^the 18th caste, or the odd caste which is not 
required, for no one will eat from the hands of a Hesi. Yet he has his 
inferiors for he himself will not eat from the hands of a Lohar or of a 
N^th, the Ktilu equivalent for Jogi. He is ordinarily a beggar, but some- 
times engages in petty trade ; and to call a transaction a Hesi^s bargain 
is to imply that it is mean and paltry. The Hesi or Hensi, as the w^ord is 
sometimes spelt, is found in Kangra, Mandi, and Suket. To the figures of 
Table VIII A should be added 201 Hesis in Suket who were left out by 
mistake, and are shown under Caste No. 208, Table VIII B. 

592. The Garris (Caste No. 177). — The Garris are returned in Sialkot 
only. They are said to be a poor caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, 
mostly Hindu, who have their head-quarters in Jammu, but are not unfre- 
quently found in the Baijwat or plain country under the Jammu hills. 

593. The Qalandari (Caste No. 121). — The Qalandari is the Kalender 
of the Aralian Nights. He is properly a holy Mahomedan ascetic who 
abandons the world and wanders about with shaven head and beard. But the 

^ The Kuchhand, who mahe these hrushesj are said to be a section of the Kan jars "who have 
given up prostitution, form a separate guild, and will not marry with the other sections of the 
tribe. 
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word is generally used in the Panj^b for a monkey-man ; and I have classed 
him here instead of with faqir^. I believe that some of them have a sort 
of pretence to a religious character j but their ostensible occupation is that 
of leading about bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and they are 
said, like the Kanjars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior quality The 
numbers returned are small except in Gurgaon, where the figures are sus- 
piciously large^; but it is probable that many of these men have returned 
themselves simply as, The detailed tables of sub-divisions will when 
published throw light upon the subject. 

594, The Baddun (Caste No, 150).— A gipsy tribe of Musalmans 
returned from the centre of the Panjab, chiefly in the upper valleys of the 
Sutlej and Be&. They, like the Kehals, are followers of Imam Shafi, and 
justify by his teaching their habit of eating the crocodile, tortoise and frog. 
They are considered outcasts by other Mahomedans. They work in straw, 
make pipe-bowls, and their women bleed by cupping. They also are said to 
lead about bears, and occasionally to travel as pedlars. They are said to 
have three clans, Wdhle, Dhara, and Balare, and to claim Arab origin. 

595, The Gandhila (Caste No. 158). — The Gandhilas area low vagrant 
tribe, who are said by Elliott to be a few degrees more respectable than the 
Bawarias,^^ though 1 fancy that in the Panjab their positions are reversed. 
They wander about bare-headed and bare-footed, beg, work in grass and straw, 
catch quails, clean and sharpen knives and swords, cut wood, and generally 
do odd jobs. They are said to eat tortoises and vermin. They also keep 
donkeys, and even engage in trade in small way. It is said that in some 
parts they lead about performing bears ; but this I doubt. They have curious 
traditions which are reported to me from distant parts of the Province, 
regarding a kingdom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem 
inclined to place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow not 
to wear shoes or turbans till theii* possessions are restored to them. 


THE SCAVENGER CASTES. 

596,^ The Scavenger Castes. — Abstract No. on the next page shows 29 
the distri^tion of this class, in which I have included Chuhra, DhS^nak, and 
Khatik. ^ The class is^ numerically and oeconomically one of the most im- 
portant in the Province, for the Chuhras are only exceeded in number by the 
Jat, Rajput, and Brahman, while they occupy a very prominent position 
among the agricultural labourers of the Panjab. But socially they are the 
mwest of the low, even lower perhaps than the vagrant Sansi and the gipsy 
1 ^ hardly he said to stand even at the foot of the social 

ladder, though some sections of the clan have mounted the first one or two 
steps. Their hereditary occupation is scavengering, sweeping the houses and 
streets, worfang up, carrying to the fields, and distributing manure, and in ^ 
cities and in village houses where the women are strictly secluded, removing 
^ j ‘ rhey alone of all classes keep those impure animals, pigs and fowls : 
and they and the leather-workers alone eat the flesh of animals that have died 
ot disease or by natural death. Together with the vagrants and gipsies they 
are the hereditary workers in grass and reeds, from which they make winnow- 


sugpts thaU^ nien may be the faqirs of the shrine of SHh Cholcha a 
samt much aW by the Meos ; insomuch that the abduction of a married woman from the 

Snlr ^ ® the rZ to the 
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ing pans and other articles used in agricnltnre j and like them they eat jackals, 
lizards, tortoises, and pigs. Many of them have abandoned scavengering and 
taken to leather-work and even to weaving', and by doing so have mounted 
one or even two steps in the social grades, as in the latter case they pass over 
the_ leather-workers. But to secure the full benefit of this change of occu- 
pation they must relinquish the habit of eating carrion. Their agricultural 
functions will be presently described. It is probable that they are essentially 
of aboriginal origin ; but there is little doubt that the aboriginal nucleus has 
received additions from other sources, of those who have gradually sunk in the 
scale of occupations or have in any way been degraded to the lowest level. 
The distribution of the class will be noticed as each of the three castes is dis- 
cussed. In the hills they are replaced by menials who will be described in the 
separate section on the menials of those parts. 

597. The Chuhra (Caste No. 4). — The Chiihra or Bhangi of Hindiist^n^ 
is the sweeper and scavenger jour excellence of the Panjab, is found throughout 
the Province^ except in the hills, where he is replaced by other castes presently 
to he described. He is comparatively rare on the frontier, where he is, I 
believe, chiefly confined to the towns ; and most numerous in the Lahore and 
Amritsar divisions and Fandkot where much of the agricultural labour is 
performed by him, as he here fills the position with respect to field-work which 
is held in the east of the Province by the Chamar. For the frontier, however, 
*P. X 06 - fignres of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must be added, which shows the 
107 Chuhras and Kutdnas who have returned themselves as Jats. He is one of 
the village menials proper, who receive a customary share of the produce and 
perform certain duties. In the east of the Province he sweeps the houses and 
village, collects_ the cowdung, pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up the 
manure, helps with the cattle, and takes them from village to village. News 
of a death sent to friends is invariably carried by him, and he is the genei-al 
village messenger {LeUar, BaUi, Baldhar, Daura). He also makes the 
clMj or winnowing pan, and the sirU or grass thatch used to cover carts and 
the like. In the centre of the Province he adds to these functions actual hard 
work at the plough and in the field. He claims the flesh of such dead animals 
as do not divide the hoof, the cloven-footed belonging to the Chamar. But 
his occupations change somewhat with his religion \ and here it will be well 
to show exactly what other entries of our schedules I have included under the 
head of Chiihra : — 


Divisions. 

Mazbi. 

Rangreta. 

Musalli. 

Kutana. 

Dehli 

Hissar 
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Jalandhar ,,, 
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f « « 

14)297 
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They prefer to call themselves Chdhia, looking upon the term Bhangi as opprobrious. 
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These various names denote nothing more than a change of religion 
sometimes accompanied by a change of occupation- Table VIII shows that 
the Hindu Chdhra; that is to say the Chdhra who follows the original religion 
of the caste and has been classed by us as Hindu, is found in all the eastern 
half of the Panjfi.b plains : but that west of Lahore he hardly exists save in 
the great cities of Eawalpindi, Multan and Peshawar. His religion is sketched 
in Part VIII of the Chapter on Religion. I may add that since writing that 
chapter, I have received traditions from distant parts of the ^ Province which 
leave little doubt that B£a Shah, one of the CMhra is another name 

for B^Ll Mik, a hunter of the Karn^l district, who was converted by a 
holy Rishi, and eventually wrote the RamSyana. The Rishi wished to 
prescribe penance, but reflected that so vile a man would not be able to say 
RAM RAM. So he set him to say MRA MRA which, if you ^say it fast [p. ai9] 
enough, comes to much the same thing. Their other giirn is L^l Beg ; and 
they still call their priests Lalgurus. They generally marry by phera and 
bury their dead face downwards, though they not unseldom follow in these 
respects the custom of the villagers whom they serve. 

598. The Sikh Chuhra-MazWand Rangreta. — ^The second and third 
entries in the table of the last paragraph, viz,y Mazbi and Rangreta, denote 
Chdhras who have become Sikhs. Of course a Mazbi will often have been 
returned as Chiihra by caste and Sikh by religion ; and the figures of Table 
VIIIA are the ones to be followed, those given above being intended merely to 
show how many men returned to me under each of the heads shown I have 
classed as Chfihras. Sikh Churas are almost confined to the district and states 
immediately east and south-east of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism. 

Mazbi means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
[see ft(,rikery page 154). The Mazbis take the pdhuly wear their 
hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch 
night-soil, though performing all the other ofi&ces hereditary to the 
Chiihra caste. Their great Qv>ru is Teg BahMur, whose mutilated body was 
brought back from Dehli by Chtihras who were then and there admitted to 
the faith as a reward for their devotion. But though good Sikhs so far as 
religious observance is concerned^ the taint of hereditary pollution is upon 
them j and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in 
religious ceremonies. They often intermarry with the L^Ll Begi or Hindu 
Chiihra. They make capital soldiers and some of our regiments are wholly 
composed of Mazbis. The Rangreta are a class of Mazbi apparently found 
only in AmbAla, Ltidhiana and the neighbourhood, who consider themselves 
socially superior to the rest. The origin of their superiority, I am informed, lies 
in the fact that they were once notorious as highway robbers ! But it appears 
that the Rangretas have very generally abandoned scavengerin^ for leather 
work, and this would at once account for their rise in the social scale. In 
the bills Rangreta is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba 
or Lxlari to denote the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa the Sikhs 
will often call any Chiihra whom they wish to please Rangreta, and a rhyme 
is current Rangreta^ Guru kd heta^ or the Rangreta is the son of the 
Guru.'^^ 

599.— The Musalman Chuhra— Mnsalli, Eutana, &c. — Almost all the 
Chiihras west of Lahore are Musalmans, and they are very commonly called 
Musalli or Kutana, the two terms being apparently almost synonymous, but 
Eut^ina being chiefly used in the south-west and Musalli in the north-west. 
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In Sirsa the converted Chtihra is called Dindar or faithful as a term of 
respect, or Khojah, a eunuch, in satirical allusion to his circumcision, or, as 
sometimes interpreted, Khoja, one who has found salvation. But it appears 
that in maiw parts the Musalman Chuhra continues to be called Chuhra so 
long as he eats can-ion or removes night-soil, and is only promoted to the 
title of Musalli on his relinquishing those habits^ the Musalli being considered 
distinctly a higher class than the Chuhra. On the other hand the Musalli of 
the frontier towns does remove night-soil. On the Peshawar frontier the 
Musalli is the grave-digger as well as the sweeper, and is said to be some- 
times called Shahi Khel, though this latter title would seem to be more 
generally used for Chuhras who have settled on the upper Indus and taken to 
working in grass and reeds like the Kutanas presently to be described. 

Kutana, or as it is more commonly called in the villages Kurtana^, 
is the name usually given to a class of Musalman sweepers who have settled 
on the bank of the lower Indus, have given up scavengering and eating 
carrion, and taken to making ropes and working in grass and reeds ; though 
the word is also applied to any Mahomedan sweeper. Some of the Kurtanas 
even cultivate land on theii* own account. So long as they do no scavenger- 
ing the Kurtanas are admitted to religious equality by the other Mahomedans. 
I think it is not impossible that the Kurtanas of the Indus banks are a distinct 
caste from the Bhangi and Chuhra of the Eastern Panjab. The detailed 
table of clans will doubtless throw light on the point. 

600. Divisions ot the Chuhras. — The Chdhra divisions are very 

numerous, but the larger sections 
I returned in our schedules only include 
Ghuhea teibes. I about half the total number. Some of 

the largest are shown in the margin. 
The greater number of them are evi- 
dently named after the dominant tribe 
whom they or their ancestors served. 
The Sahotra is far the most widely 
distributed, and this and the Bhatti 
and Khokhar are the principal tribs in 
the Multan and Rawalpindi divisions* 
The others seem to be most largely returned from the Lahore and Amritsar 
divisions. Those who returned themselves as Chuhras and Musallis res- 
pectively showed some large tribes, and the above figures include both. The 
Kurtanas returned no large tribes. 

601, The Dhanah (Caste No. 43). — The Dhanak is found only in the 
Dehli and Hissar divisions and the eastern portion of the Phulkian States. 
He is essentially a caste of Hindustan and not of the Panjab proper. Sir 
H, Elliott says that they are most numerous in Behar, and that they are 
fowlers, archers, and watchmen, besides performing other menial service. 
He says that the Aheri tribe of hunters is an offshoot from the Dhanaks, and 
Wilson derives the name from the Sanskrit dk anniBlika^ a bowman. The 
Panjab Dhanaks, however, are not hunters, and the only difference between 
their avocations and those of the Chuhras would appear to be that^ the 
Dhanaks, while they will do general scavengering, will not remove night- 

* There is said to be a respectable agricultural caste of this name in Perah Ismail Khan, who 
must be distinguished from the sweeper Kurtana. 
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soilj and that a great deal of weaving is done by them in the villages. Like 
the (^hiihras, they are generally village menials proper^ having customary 
rights and duties. The Chuhras are said to look down upon the Dhanaks ; 
but they are apj)arently on an equality^ as neither will eat the leavings of 
the other; though each will eat the leavings of all other tribes except Sansis; 
not excluding Khatiks. There are practically speaking no Sikh or 
Musalm^n Dhanaks, and their religion would appear to be that of 
the ChuhraS; as the only considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned 
is Lai G-urU; another name for L£ Beg the sweeper Guru. But they are 
said to burn their dead. They marry by pliera and no Brahman will 
officiate, 

602. Tlie Khatik (Caste Ho. 87). — This also is a caste of Hinddstdu; and 
is found in any numbers only in the Jamna zone^ Patiala^ and Sirsa. But 
it has apparently followed our troops into the Panjab; and is found in most 
of the large cantonments or in their neighborhood. Many of these latter 
have adopted the Musalman religion. They appear to be closely allied to the 
Pasis, and indeed are sometimes classed as a tribe of that caste. They form 
a connecting link between the scavengers and the leather-workerS; though 
they occupy a social position distinctly inferior to that of the latter. They 
are great keepei's of pigs and poultry; which a Chamar would not keep. At 
the same time many of them tan and dye leather; and indeed are not seldom 
confused with fche Chamrang. The Khatik; however; tans only sheep and 
goat skins (so at least I am informed by some Lahore Khatiks and Gham- 
rangs) using salt and the juice of the Maddr {Calotropis pToccra),hvLt no 
lime ; while the Chamrang tans buffalo and ox hides with lime; and does 
not dye leather. It is probable; however; that Chamrang is more the name 
of an ooeiipalion than of a caste. The Khatfk is said sometimes to keep 
sheep and goats and twist their hair into waistbands for sale j and even 
occasionally to act as butcher; but this last seems improbable from his low 
position; unless indeed it be as a pork-butcher. At the same lime the infor- 
mation that I have received is very conflicting, and it may be that I have 
put the Khatilr too loW; and that he would have better been classed with the 
leather-workers. So far as I can make out; the fact is that the Khatik of 
the east is a pig-keeper and the Khatik of the west a tannei; the latter 
occupying a higher position than the former (see further under Chamrang; 
section 669). Mr. Christie tells me that the Hindu Khatik pig-keeper is 
a Purbi immigrant ; while the Musalman Khatik tanner of the Pan jab proper 
is nothing more than a Chamar who has adopted Isl^m and given up 
working in cowhide. 

THE LEATHEJJ-WOEKEES AND WEAVERS. 

303. The bather-workers and weavers.— Next above the scavenger 
classes in suial standing come the workers in leather, and above them again 
the weavers. Abstract No. 100 on the opposite page* gives the distribution 
of both groups. I have taken them together ; for though there is a wide 
distinction between the typioal leather-worker or Chamar and the typical 
weaver or Julaha, yet they are connected by certain sections of the leather- 
working classes who have taken to weaving and thus risen in the social 
scale, jus t as we found in the case of some of the scavengering classes. It 
is probable that our figui^es for Chamar and Mochi really refer to the same 
caste, while Chamrang and Dabgar arc perhaps merely names of occupations. 


[P. 320] 
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The group forms an exceedingly large proportion of the population in the 
eastern districts and States and under the hills, where the Charn^* is the 
field-labourer of the villages. But in the central districts his place in this 
respect is taken, as already remarked, by the Chiihra. In the west, too, the 
leather-worker, like all other occupational castes, is much less numerous than 
in the east. The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous 
in the eastern districts where much of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. 

604. The Chamar (Caste No 5). — The Chamar is the tanner and leather- 
worker of North-Western India, and in the western parts of the Panjab he 
is called Mochi whenever he is, as he generally is, a Musalman, the caste 
being one and the same. The name Chamar is derived from the Sanskrit 
Charmakdra or or worker in hides.'’”’ But in the east of the Province he 
is far more than a leather-worker. He is the general coolie and field labourer 
of the villages ; and a Chamar, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any 
rate, will answer Coolie” as often as Chamfo.'” ^ They do all the hegdr^ 
or such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watchmen, 
and the like j and they plaster the houses with mud when they need it. 
They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven-footed 
animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chfihras. They 
make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart, and whips and other leather work ; 
and above all they do an immense deal of hard work in the fields, each family 
supplying each cultivating association with the continuous labour of a ceiijain 
number of hands. All this they do as village menials, receiving fixed 
customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
east and southeast of the Panjab the village Chamdrs also do a great deal of 
weaving, which however is paid for separately. The Chamars stand far 
above the Chfihras in social position, and some of their tribes are almost 
accepted as Hindus. Their religion is sketched in section 294. They are 
generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal origin though 
here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by members of other 
and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. The people say : Do 
^^not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamar,” one being as 
unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for beauty, and loss of 
caste is often attributed to too great partiality for a Chamarni. Sherring 
has a long disquisition on the Chamar caste, which appears to be much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hindustan than in the 
Panjab. 


Rabtia ... 572 Bilai ... 423 

Blinia ... 512 Bbed ... 242 


shown in the margin. 

The Died appears to be a separate caste in the Central Provinces 
though closely allied with the Chamar. But in the Panj^i-b, as also I under- 
stand in the Central Provinces, the word is often used for any low fellow,^^ 
and is especially applied to a Chamar. 


605. MisceUaneous entries classed 
as Chamars. — Under the head Chamar, 
I have included the schedule entries 


1 Why is a Chamar always addressed with Oh Chamar he instead of '' Oh Chamar/^ as 
any other caste would he ? 
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The Bunia appears only in the Ludhiana district, and is applied to a Sikh C^* 322] 
Chamar who has given up leather-work and taken to weaving, and accordingly 
stands in a higher rank than the leather-worker. 

The Bilai is apparently the village messenger of the Dehli division. 

He is at least as often a Chuhra as a Chamar, and might perhaps better have 
been classed with the former. But there is a Chamar clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dosad is a Purbi tribe of Chamars, and has apparently come into the 
Panjab with the troops, being returned only in Dehli, Lahore, and Ambala. 

The Rahtia is said by several of my informants to be a Sikh Chamar 
who, like the Bunia, has taken to weaving ; but unfortunately part of my 
Rahtias are Miisalman. In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members 
of any low caste, such as Chamar or Chuhra.^ 

606. The Sikh Chamar or Ramdasia. — ^It will be seen from Table VIII A 
that in the north and centre of the Eastern Plains a very considerable number 
of Chamars have embraced the Sikh religion. These men are called Rdmdasia 
after Guru Ram Das, though what connection they have with him I have 
been unable to discover. Perhaps he was the first Guru to admit Chamars to 
the religion. Many, perhaps most of the Ramddsia Chamfos have abandoned 
leather-work for the loom ; they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much 
higher position than the Hindu Chamars, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality by the other Sikhs. The Ramdasia are often confused with 
the Raidasi ox Rabdasi Chamars. The former are true Sikhs, and take the 
pdhuL The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Nanakpanthi Sikhs and do 
not take the pdhul j and are followers of Bhagat Rav Das or Rab Dds, himself 
a Chamar. They are apparently as true Hindus as any Chamars can be, and 
are wrongly called Sikhs by confusion with the Ramdasias , (See further, 
paragraph 608 .) 

607. The Musalman Chamar or Moehi (Caste No. 19).— The word Mochi 
is properly the name of an occupation, and signifies the worker in tanned 
leather as distinguished from the tanner. The Mochi not only makes leather 
articles, but he alone grains leather and gives it a surface colour or stain, as 
distinguished from a colour dyed throughout. In the east of the Panjab the 
name is usually applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In 
the west however it is simply used to designate a Mussalm^n Chamar ; and the 
Mochi there is what the Chaniar is in the east and belongs to the same caste, 
though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his social 
position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hushyarpur the majority 
of the Mochis are said to be weavers, and he is not admitted to religious 
or social communion by the other Musalmdns. In the west of the Pan jab, 
however, the Cham& or Mochi no longer occupies that important position as an 
agricultural labourer that he does in the east. In the west he is merely a 
tanner and leather-worker, and his numbers are proportionally less than when 
a large part of the field-work is done by him. Moreover, he no longer 
renders menial service ; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly due to this fact. Mr. Chidstie, indeed, says that so soon as a Chamar, 
whether Hindu or Musalman, abandons menial offices and confines himself to 
working in leather, he rises in the social scale and assumes the more respectable 

^ So I am told. Mr. Wilson, however, says that he has never heard the word used, 
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name of Mochi. The Mochi is proverbially Tinpunetnal in rendering service, 
and there is a saying, “ The Moehi’s to-morrow never comes. ” To the figures 
for Moehis must be added those who are shown in Abstract No. 72f (page 
♦P. 106- 224)*) as having returned themselves as Jats. 

107 608. Divisions of Chamars and Moohis.— The tribes of theChamir caste are iuuumerable, 

and some of them very large. It does not 
seem worth while to give any tabular state’* 
ment, as to include anything like even half 
the total number a very long li^t would have 
to he shown. But it is worth while compar- 
ing the figures for Chamars and Moehis for 
a few of the largest tribes. This is done in 
the margin. Only the first seven tribes are 
found in any numbers among the Chamars of 
the Dehli and Hissar divisions. Nos. 4 and 7 
are the principal ones of the Ambala division 
while these two last, together with Nos. 8 to 
18, are found in the Jalandhar division. 
Among the Moehis the Bhatti and Chauhan 
tribes are the most numerous. 

It is obvious that many of these tribal 
names are merely taken from the dominant 
race in whose service the tribe was formed. 
B-amdasia is of course a religious and not a 
tribal division; and doubtless many of the 
suh-divisions returned are merely clans, and 
included in the larger tribes. This last point 
will he shown in the detailed tables. But it 
appears that the Chamars of the Eastern 
Panjab may he broadly divided into five great 
sections, the Jatia, the Raidasi, the Cham^r, 
the Chandar, and the G-olia or Raigar, no one 
of which intermarries with the others. The 
Jatia are found in greatest numbers about the 
neighbourhood of Dehli and Gurgaon. They work in horse and camel hides, which are an abomi- 
nation to the Chandar, probably as having the foot uncloven ; and are perhaps named from the word 
Jaf (hard a camel-grazier. On the other hand, they are said to obtain the services of Gaur 
Brdhmans, which would put them above all other Chamars, who have to be content with the minis- 
trations of tho outcast Chamarwa Brahman. The Raidasi or Rabdasi Chamars are named aftp Rai 
Das Bhagat, Jiimself a ChamSr, a contemporary of Rabir, and like him a disciple of Raman and. 
They are the prevalent trihe in Karnal and the neighbourhood. The Golia is the lowest of all the 
sections ; and indeed the word Golia is the name of a section of many of the menial castes in the Eas- 
tern Panjah, and in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the caste. The Chamar 
comes between the Jatia and the Goha, and is the prevalent tribe further west, about Jalandhar 
andLndhiana. The Chandar is the highest of all, and is said in ^ Dehli to trace its origin from 
Benares, probably from some association ivith Rabir. It is the principal section in His&£r and 
Sirsa. They do not tan, leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatfles, and working only in 
ready prepared leather. There are doubtless simhar tribal distinctions among the Chamars of the 
central districts ; but I have no information regarding them. 

609. The Chamrang (Caste No. 113). — Chamrang is probably a purely 
occupational term, Chamrangs being Cbamfirs by caste. The figures of Table 
YIII A however would seem to show that Chamrang and K.batik have been 
confused in our returns, (^hamrang being returned in largest numbers for the 
Amritsar division, for which no Khatiks are shown. The Chamrang does not 

[P. 323] stain or dye leather, but only tans it, rangna, as applied to leather, meaning 
nothing more than to “ tan. ” He tans ox and buffalo hides only, and 
does not work in the leather which he tans. (See further Khatik, section 
602 .) 

610. The Dahgar (Caste No 169). — The Dahgar is the man who makes 
the raw hide jars in which oil and ghi are carried and stored. He is said to 
he a separate caste in the North-West Provinces j but the word implies, at 
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least in many parts of the province, nothing more than an occupation which, 
in Sialkot, is followed chiefly by Khojahs, Chamrangs and Chtihras. 

611. The Koli of the plains (Caste No. 66).— The Koli of the hills will 
be discussed when the hill menials are treated of ; but the figures include a 
certain number of people who probably belong to a wholly different caste from 
them. The former are probably of true Kolian origin ; while the latter, that 
is to say all those returned as Kolis for the Dehli and Hiss^r divisions, be- 
long in all probability to the great Kori or Koli tribe of Cham^rs, the head- 
quarters of which is in Oudh, and whose usual occupation is weaving. These 
men are commonly classed with Chanidrs in the district in which they are 
found, but are distinguished from the indigenous Cham^rs by the fact of 
their weaving only, and doing no leather-work. Indeed they are commonly 
known as Chamar-JuMhas. Mr, Benton says : The Cham^r-Julahas have no 

share in the village skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very 

glad to be entered among the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation.^^ I very much doubt whether 
this is generally true. As a rule the substitution of weaving for leather-work 
is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in the social scale. The Kar- 
nal Kolis do not obtain the services of Brdhmans. (See further Koli, section 
657, and Kori, section 663), 

612. The Julaha and Paoli (Caste No. 9). — The weavers proper, of which 
the J ulaha as he is called in the east and the Paoli as he is called in the villages 
of the west is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important artisan 
class, more especially in the western districts where no weaving is done by the 
leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible that the JuMha is of 
aboriginal extraction. Indeed Mr. Wilson, who has had while making the 
settlement of Sirsa district unequalled opportunities of comparing different 
sections of the people, is of opinion that the J uldhas and Chamars are probably 
the same by origin, the distinction between them having arisen from diver- 
gence of occupation. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the present 
position of the two is widely dissimilar. The J uMha does not work in impure 
leather, he eats no carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both 
Hindu and Musalmfin as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. 

In a word, the Chamdr is a menial, the Julaha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Juldha, which is a pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Hindi term being T^nti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily open 
to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli-Julahas, 
Cham^r-Juldhas, Mochi-Jul&as, Eamd^si-Julahas, and so f orth ; and it is 
probable that after a few generations these men drop the prefix which denotes 
their low origin, and become JulShas pure and simple. 

The Juldha proper is scantily represented in the Dehli and Hissar 
divisions, where his place is taken by Koli or Chum&r-JuMhaand Dhdnak; and 
is hardly known in the Derajfit, where probably the Jat does most of the weav- 
ing. (See also figures of Abstract No. 72, page 224*). In the rest of the Pro- ‘P. 
vince he constitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is 
generally Hindu in Kangra and Dehli, and often Hindu in Karn^il, Ambala 
and Hoshyarpur ; but on the whole some 92 percent, of the Juldhas are 
MusalmSn. The Sikhs are few in number. 

The JuMha confines himself, I believe, wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary dues. 
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He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like the shoe- 
maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, and in the towns 
at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the community. There is a 
proverbial saying : How should a weaver be patient ? •’' Indeed the contrast 
between the low social standing and the obtrusive pretentiousness of the e.1a.ss 
is often used to point a proverb : “ A weaver by trade, and his name is Eatah 
Kh^n (‘ victorious chief.'’) ” “ Lord preseiwe us ! The weaver is going out 

“ hunting ! " “ Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant ! ' 

“ What ! PathSns the bond servants of weavers ! ” and so forth. 

613. Divisions of Julahas.— The Julaha sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the 

names of most of the larger ones are taken from 
dominant land-owning tribes. I note some of the larg- 
est in the margin. The Bhattis are very widely 
distributed ; the Kliokhars are chiefly found west of 
Lahore : the Janjdas and Awans in the Rawalpindi 
division, the Sindhns in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisons, and the Jaryals in Kangra. The Kabirhansi 
are returned for Amhala and Kangra, and apparently 
this word has become a true tribal name and now in- 
cludes Musalman Julabas. It is derived from tbe 
great Bbagat Kabir of Benares who was himself a 
Julaha, and whose teaching most of the Hindu Jnld- 
has profess to follow. The eastern Jnlahas are said 
to be divided in two great sections, Deswali, or those of tbe country, and Tel, the latter being 
supposed to be descended from a Julaha who married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior 
to the former. In the Jamna districts there are also a G-angapnri (? Gangapari) and a Mnltani 
section, the former being found only in the Jamna valley and the latter on the borders of the 
Malwa. The weaver appears to be csdled Golah in Peshawar and Kdsbi in Hazara. 

614. The Gadaria (Caste No 73).— The Gradaria is the shepherd and 
goatherd of Hindustfo, and is almost confined to the Jamna zone of the 
Panjab. But even in that part of the Province he has almost ceased to be 
distinctively a shepherd^ as the cultivating classes themselves often pasture 
their own flocks, and has become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as 
often called Kambalia as Gadaria. The Gad arias are Hin'du almost without 
exception. 

615. The Kanera (Caste No. 170).— A small Muhammadan caste, found 
only on the lower courses of the Satluj, Chanab, and Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Dehli. They are a river tribe, 
and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and leaves, making 
string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but they have now taken 
to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. They ai*e a low caste, slightly 
but only slightly superior in standing and habits to the other grass-workers 
and tribes of the river banks. A Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghulam 

Fttimah, and she is an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild- 
'' pigs.) ! 

WATERMEN, BOATMEN, AND COOKS. 

[P. 32i] 616. Watermen, boatmen, and cooks. — Abstract No. 101 below^ gives 

*P. 304- figures for this great group, in which I have included the Jhinwar, the 
305 M^chhi, the'Bhaty&a, the Bharbhtinja, and the Mallah. It is generally be- 
lieved that all these men are of the same caste, Kahdr being their usual name 
in the North-West Provinces, Jhinwar in the east of the Panjab where they 
are for the most part Hindu, and M^chhi in the west of province where they are 
mostlj Musalman. Being essentially fishermen and watermen, they are mosfc 
numerous in proportion to total population in the western and central district^ 


Julaha Divisions. 

1. Bhatti ... ... 50,558 

2. Khokbar ... 33,672 

3. Janjua ... .. 22!l50 

4. Sin'Hiu ... 18,724 

5 Kabirhansi ... 11,222 

6. Awan ... 8'832 

7. Jaryal ... . 5,984 
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Abstract No. 101, showing Castes of Watermen 
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for Districts and States. 


BOATMEN AND COOKS. 
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19 

8 

1 
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3 
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Dehli. 
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Am'bala. 
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JalandhaT. 
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AmritsaT. 

Gurdaspur* 

Sidlkot. 

LalioTe. 

Gnjianwala. 

FiTOzpuT, 

Bawalpi ndu 
Jalilam. 

Gnjrat. 

ShahpiLr. 

HtLltan. 

Jhang. 

MontgOTnery- 

Huza^Tgaih. 

Beta Ismail Khan* 

Beia Glxazi Khaii. 
Baima* 

PeshS. war, 

Hazara. 

Kotat, 

BritislL Territory* 

Patiala. 

N^blia. 

HaptiTtliala. 

Jind. 

Paridkot. 

Maler Kotla. 
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Total East. Plains. 

BaMwalpnr. 

miian. 

BilaspuT. 

Total Hill States. 

Britislx Territory. 
Watiye States, 
Province. 
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which are traversed by the ^reat Pan jab rivers^ where too they assist largely in 
agricultural labour, besides finding more extensive occupation as cooks among a 
Musalm^n population with no prejudices against eating food prepared by others. 
On the frontier proper, like most of the occupational castes, tliey are few in 
number. In the Eastern Plains and hills these people are returned as Jhinwars ; 
west of Lahore as Mdchhis. They are one of the pleasantest and most willing 
of the menial classes, and the BLishti is proverbially a g’ood servant. Bhatyfoa, 
Bharbhtinja, and Mallah are names of occupations merely, brt of occupations 
which are followed almost if not quite exclusively by the Jhinwar caste, 

617. The Jhinwar (Caste No. 15).— The Jhinwar, also called Kah& in 
the east, and Mahra^, where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the 
carrier, waterman, fisherman, and basket-maker of the east of the Pan jab. 
He carries palanquins and all such burdens as are borne by a, yoke on the 
shoulders ; and he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the 
cultivation of water-nuts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part 
in his hands, and he is the well-sinker of the Province. He is a true villa^-e 
menial, receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings water 
to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the women are 
secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His occupations in the 

centre and west of the Province are 
described below under the head 
Mdchhi. His social standing is in 
one respect high ; for all will diink 
at his hands. But he is still a 
servant, though the 
class. 


Bitision. 

Saqqah. 

M4shM. 

Behli 

12,870 


Hiss^r 

7,604 


AmMla 

1,104 

... 

Jalandhar 

29 


Lahore 1 

11,893 

t • • 

Eawalpindi 

■ • » 

321 

Multan 


125 

Peshawar 


194 

States of East Plains.. . 

*5’303 

... 



Divisions or the JhinwaeI 



UEOTTP. 


Division. 





Jhinwar. 

Machhi, 

Malah, 

Khohar 

8,657 

43,865 

2,362 

Mahar 

27,837 

115 


Bhatti 

6,000 

15,961 

3,496 

Manhas 

3,112 

7,619 

329 

Tank 

8,687 

2 

13 

Suh41 

3,928 

14 



[P 


highest of the 


I have included under Jhinwar 
such men as returned themselves as 
Bhishtis, Mnshkis, or Saqqahs, the 
terms for Musalman water-carriers. 
It is just possible that some of these 
men may be of other castes than Jhinwar, but the number of such will be 
exceedingly small. The numbers so included are given in the margin, except 
for the Amritsar division which made no separate returns. 

618. Divisions of Jhinwar, Machhi, and Mallah.— The sub-divisions of 

both Jhinwar and Mfchhi are very 
numerous. I show one or two of 
the largest in the margin, adding the 
figures for Mallahs. These tribes 
do not appear to be found in any 
numbers among the Bhatyfira and 
Bharhhunja, and we must wait for 
the detailed tables of clans before we 
can compare the sub-divisions of 
those castes, and thus throw light 
upon the question of their identity 
or diversity, 

as Jamadar. 


nyr seems to be a title of respect, just as a Bhistti is often addressed 

MaM, IS a synonym for - oWi - in the south-west of the ProvTncr 
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619. The Maehhi and Men (Caste No. 28).— Mfielihi is, as I have 
s^d, only the western name for the Musalman Jhinwar. In the AmriiaQr 
division those returning themselves as Mdchhi have been included under 
Jhinwar. In the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions both names are used ; 
and in the western districts both, where used at all, are applied indifferentlv 
to the same person. But in parts of the Central Panjab, where the eastern 
Hindu meets the western Musalm(in, the two terms are generally used dis- 
tinctively. The M&chhi occupies in the centre and west the same position 
which the Jhinwar fills in the east, save that he performs in the foimer parts of 
the Province a considerable part of the agrieultiu-al labour, while in the east 
he seldom actually works in the fields, or at least not as a part of his custom- 
ary duties I though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time^ when 
the rice is being planted out, and so forth. But besides the occupations 
already described for the Jhinwar,^ the Maehhi is the cook and midwife of 
the Ptmj&b proper. All the D^yas and Ddyis, the accoucheur, midwife, and 
wetnurse class, are of the Jhinwar or Mfiehhi caste. So too the common oven 
which forms so important a feature in the village life of the Panjd,b proper, 
and at which the peasantry have their bread baked in the hot weather, is almost 
always in the hands of a Mdchhi for Musalm&ns and a Jhinwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the wood-cutter of the village. In the Derajfit he is 
sometimes called M^njhi or Manjhera, more particularly when following the 
occupation of a fisherman ; and the name Men is often given him under the 
same circumstances in the rest of the Central and Western Panjdb, along the 
banks of our great rivers. Both these -'astes, where returned separately, have 
been classed as MSchhi, as have also the Sammi or fisherman and quail-catcher, 
and the Mahi^r, Machhahra, Machhiydnia, or fisherman. The details are given 
below. Of the Mens in the Lahore division, 7,035 are in Lahore and 3,095 in 
Gdjrdnw51a, while of those of the Multan division all but 180 ar-e in Mont- 
gomery. Thus the Mens seem almost confined to the middle Satluj. On the 
lower Indus, in Gujarat and lower Sindh Maehhi seems to mean nothing more 
than fisherman. The figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 324(*) show that many 
of the Machhis of the Derajdt have returned themselves as Jats. 

ENTRIES CLASSED AS MAOHHI. 


Bntet. 

Pehli. 

Hissar. 

Jalandhar. 

Lahore. 

Pindi. 

Multan. 

Derajat. 

Men 

... 

• •• 

766 

10,743 

70 

6,195 ' 

f *« 

Manchera 

... 

f «« 

... 

... 

... 

t«. 

48 

Mahigfr, Machhahra, 

70 

86 

... 

... 

... 

89 


Sammi ... 

... 

... 

... 

168 

... 

1 

i 



620. The Bhatyara and BharbRanja (Caste Nos. 92 and 108). — The 

Bhatyara is the baker and seller of ready-cooked food, who is to be found in 
all the caravanserais of our towns and encamping grounds. He is, I believe 


I The carriage of burdens slung from a banji or yoke seems to be almost unknown in the west 
of the Punjab, 


x2 
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almost without exception, a JMnwar by caste ; and in many districts those who 
have returned themselves as Bhaty^’as have been classed either as JMnwar or 
as Mfichhi, so that onr figures do not completely represent the entries in the [P. 326] 
schedules. They are said to be divided in the North-West Provinces at any 
rate into two classes, Shersh^hi and Salimshahi, the women of the former wear- 
ing petticoats and of the latter drawers. They date the division from the time 
of Sultan Sher Shah and his son Salim Shah. Now that the railway has 
diminished their trade, the BhatySras are said to have taken to letting out 
yeMas and ponies for hire; and in the Derajat they are said to be the donkey- 
keepers of the district and to do petty carriage. This would connect them 
with the kiln rather than with the oven. In any case the name appears to 
be purely an occupational one, derived from bliaUi^ an oven or kiln ; but like 
so many occupational guilds, the Bhatyaras appear in some parts 1)0 marry 
only among those following the same avocation.^ The same may be said of 
the Bharbhdnja, who is as his name implies a grain-parcher. He too is almost 
always a JMnwar, but a small section of the Bharbhunj as are Kayaths. He 
does not appear to occur as a separate class in the west of the Province, 
where probably the grain parching is done at the public oven of the JMnwar 
or Machhi. The Bharbhdnja is also occasionally called Bhojwa, and on the 
Indus Chatiri. 


621, TheMallah and Mohana (CasteNo. 42).— The MalMh is the boat- 
man of the Panjdb, and is naturally found in largest numbers in those 
districts which include the greatest length of navigable river. It appears 
from Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) that on the Indus he has often returned *p 
himself as Jat. He is, I believe, almost invariably a JMnwar by caste, and io7. 
very generally a MusalmSn by religion ; though Mr. Wilson believes that in 
Sirsa most of the MaMhs on the Satluj are by caste Jhabel q, v. He gene- 
rally combines with his special work 
of boat management some other of 
the ordinary occupations of his caste, 
such as fishing or growing water- 
nuts ; but he is noi a village menial. 

Under the head Mallah have been 
included those returning themselves 
as Moh&a, Taru, or Dren, the 
figures for which entries are given 
on the margin. In Lahore and 
Peshawar no separate returns were 
made for Mohfca. The Mohana is 
said to be the fisherman of Sindh ; 
but in the Panjdb he is at least as 
much a boatman as a fisherman. 

The word in Sanskrit means an 
The Dren and Tfiru are found in the hills 
across the rapid mountain torrents on 
Musalm^n and the latter Hindu. 


Division, 

CLASSED AS MAniiAS. 

Mob^na. 

Taru. 

Dren. 

Husbyarpur 



69 

Kangra 

. * . 

145 

2,151 

Hin States 

Jablam 

*979 

5 

73 

Multan 

4,750 



Jbang ... 

677 



Muzaff argarb 

Derah Ismail Kban 
Derab Gbazi Kban 
Bannu 

6,641 

3,176 

1401 

1,876 


• « « 

• •• 

ft* 

Babawalpur 

9,180 




estuary or confluence of waters, 
only, where they carry travellers 
inflated hides. The former are said to be 
The word appears ongmally to mean the buffalo hide upon which the 
transit is ^^de. lu the Hill States 56 men returned as Daryai have also 
been included. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that the Jhinwar 

probably because mt,st 

Blindus, in tbe east of the Pan^ab at least, will not eat bread made and cooked by a Jbfnwar, 
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and Maclilii follow their avocations on land and the Mallah and Moh^na 
on water, all belonging to the same caste. 

622. The Dhinwar of the Jamma. — Along the left bank of Jamna below 
Dehli are settled a certain small number of people who call themselves Dhin- 
wars. They work as fishermen and boatmen and some of them as Bhar- 
bhiinjas, and have returned themselves in the present Census, partly as 
Jhinwars, but mostly as Mallahs. They appear to have moved up the river 
from the neighbourhood of Agra, and to keep themselves distinct from the 
indigenous Jhinwars. They are much addicted to thieving, and it has been 
proposed to treat them as a criminal tribe. Violent crime is however rare 
among them. They cultivate and even own a certain area of land. They 
generally travel about in the disguise of musicians, singing, begging, pilfering, 
and committing burglary and theft on a large scale when opportunity offers. 
They apparently extend all along the banks of the river in Aligarh, 
Bulandshahr, and other districts of the North-West Provinces. Men of this 
class seem to travel all over the Panjab, as they have been convicted even in 
the frontier districts. All Hindus drink at their hands,— a sufficient proof 
that they are true Jhinwars by caste. 

WORKERS IN WOOD, IRON, STONE, AND CLAY- 

623. — ^The workers in wood, iron, stone, and clay. — This group, of which 
*P. 310 - the figures are given in Abstract No. 103 on the opposite page,* completes, 

11- with the scavenger, leather-worker, and water-carrier classes, the castes from 
which village menials proper are drawn. It is divided into four sections, the 
workers in iron, in wood, in stone, and in clay. The workers in iron and wood 
are in many parts of India identical, the two occupations being followed by 
the same individuals. In most parts of the Panjdb they are sufficiently well 
distinguished so far as occupation goes, but there seems reason to believe that 
they really belong to one and the same caste, and that they very frequently 
intermarry. True workers in stone may be said hardly to exist in a Province 
where stone is so scarce ; but I include among them the Raj who is both a 
mason and a bricklayer and is said generally to be a Tarkhan by caste, and 
they are connected with the carpenters by the Thavi of the hills, who is both 
carpenter and stone-mason. The potters and brickmakers are a sufficiently 
distinct class, who are numerous in the Pan jab owing to the almost universal 
use of the Persian wheel with its numerous little earthen pots to raise water 
for purposes of irrigation. 

[P. 327 ] 624. The Lohar (Caste No. 22). — The Lohar of the Panjab is, as his 

name implies, a blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village 
menials, receiving customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce, in 
return for which he makes and mends all the iron implements of agriculture, 
the materials being found by the husbandman. He is most numerous in pro- 
portion to total population in the hills and the districts that lie immediately 
below them, where like all other artisan castes he is largely employed in field 
tP. 106 - labour. He is, even if the figures of Abstract No. 73 (page 334t) be included, 
present in angularly small numbers in the Multan and Bemj&b divisions and in 
Bahawalpur ; but why so I am unable to explain. Probably men of other castes 
engage in hlacksmith'^s work in those parts, or perhaps the carpenter and the 
blaclSmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a menial ; and^ he 
is classed as an impure caste in so far that J ats and others of similar standing 
will have no social communion with him, though not as an outcast like the 
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Abstract No. 102, shoiring the Blacksmith, 


DeWi 

Gnrgaon ... 
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294 
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2 

169 

19,662 

12,031 

16,114 

16,650 

8,620 
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47 

" 2 

26,265 

1 18,809 

1,042 

30 

12 
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917 
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3 
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15,033 

17 

12 
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5 

15 

.. 
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34 
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61 
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12 

84 
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68 
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23 

66 
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33 
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11,769 
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32 
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1,202 

67 

471 
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8 
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94 

27,464 

6,002 

4,797 

6,333 

1,636 

1,164 

1,014 

32,827 
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72,468 
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9 
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94 

47,771 
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21 

... 

9,996 

66 
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10,883 

1,632 

1,637 

1,707 

1,914 
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1,836 
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1 
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1,640 
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844 

63 
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i 

64 
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5,783 

264,720 

47,062 
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1,483 

1,414 
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696,941 
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94 
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Carpenter, and Potter Castes. 


STONE AND CLAY. 


Pbopoetioit pee 1,000 oe Total Popvlatioit. 
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10 15 

9 16 

16 22 

11 25 

13 20 

6 29 

15 24 

.. 14 30 

17 24 

17 33 

17 31 

2 23 22 


18 41 


15 27 

17 25 

10 32 

12 24 

5 22 

S 21 

9 22 

7 24 

3 9 

1 2 

14 17 

11 21 

14 20 

13 20 

14 27 


13 29 


14 27 

12 23 


1 21 47 DeWi. 

22 47 GiiPgaon; 

*1 24 62 Kamal, 

1 39 76 Hissap. 

22 55 Rolitafr. 

64 99 SiTsa. 

1 16 55 Amljala. 

13 57 Ludhidna. 

4 45 Sitola. 

1 16 67 Jalandhar. 

1 12 61 Hnshyarpur* 

1 14 60 Kangra. 

1 33 94 Amritear. 

1 21 78 Q-HTdaspuT, 

1 29 89 Sialkot. 

1 34 84 Lahore. 

1 44 109 G^ll5^dnwala. 

23 67 Pirozpur. 

18 60 Rawalpindi* 

*1 17 ‘ 59 Jahlam. 

24 75 Onorat. 

28 64 Shahpar. 

25 53 Hnltan. 

39 68 Jhang, 

43 51 Montgomery. 

20 73 MnzafEargarh* 

6 18 Derah Ismail Khan, 

3 Derah Ghazi Khan. 

13 44 Bannu. 

13 45 Peshawar. 

9 43 Hazdra. 

7 40 Kohat. 

22 63 British. Territory. 

19 60 Patiala* 

19 65 Nihha. 

”'o 19 67 Kapnrtliala. 

1 21 59 Jind. 

17 70 Paridkot. 

’"2 16 64 Maler Kotla, 

3 15 60 Kalsia. 

1 19 62 Total Bast. Plains. 

19 41 BalidwalptLT. 

4 10 27 Mandi. 

13 43 Ohamha. 

2 29 Ndhan. 

”’l 10 36 Bilaspur, 

„ 1 33 Bashahr. 

‘2 8 34 Ndlagarh, 

15 6 45 Suket. 

2 8 84 Total Hill States. 

22 , 63 British Territory, 

i 1 17 I 58 Hative States* 

21 61 Province. 
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^^g^venger. His imptixity^ like that of the barber^ washerman, and dyet, 
gprings solely from the nature of his employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty 
but more probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though on the 
hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. It is not 
•pj^possible that the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of 
^p-whide may have something to do with his impurity.^ He appears to follow 
generally the religion of the neighbourhood and some 34 per cent, of the 
are Hindu, about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalman. Most [p. 
the men shown as Loh^rs in our tables have returned themselves as such, 
th-O^S^ some few were recorded as Ahngar, the Persian for blacksmith, and as 
jf^lband or farrier. In the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States 
the Eastern Plains, the Loh^r or blacksmith and the Khati or carpenter are 
^^distinguishable, the same men doing both kinds of work ; and in many, per- 
in most parts of the Panjab the two intermarry. In Hushy&pur they 
said to form a single caste called Lohac-Tarkhan, and the son of a black- 
gjpith will often take to carpentry and vice versd ; but it appears that the 
^ggtes were originally separate, for the joint caste is still divided into two sec- 
tioiiS who win not intermarry or even eat or smoke together, the Dham^n, from 
^^to blow,^^ and the Khatti hiomhhdt ^^wood/^ In Giijranwda the 
ggixie two sections exist j and they are the two great Tarkhan tribes also (see sec- 
tion 637). In Karndl a sort of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes 
now distinct. In Sirsa the Loh&s may be divided into three main sections ; 
first, men of undoubted and recent Jat and even R^jplit origin who have, 
generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ; secondly the 
gijtb^r Lohfo or members of the Suth& tribe of carpenters who have similaily 
changed their original occupation ; and thirdly, the GSdiya Loh&, a class of 
pandering blacksmiths not uncommon throughout the east and south-east of 
j^Q Province, who come up from Eajpdtana and the North-West Provinces 
travel about with their families and implements in carts from village to 
village^ doing the finer sorts of non work which are beyond the capacity of the 
village artisan. The tradition runs that the Suthar Lohars, who are now 
^usalman, were orign ally Hindu Tarkhdns of the Suth& tribe (see sec- 
tion ; and that Akbar took 13,000 of them from Jodhpur to Dehli, for- 
cibly circumcised them, and obliged them to work in iron instead of wood, 
rjiie story is admitted by a section of the Lohars themselves, and probably has 
gQixie substratum of truth. These men came to Sirsa from the direction of 
gindh, where they say they formerly held land, and are commonly known as 
^Tiltdni Lohars. The Jat and Suthar Lohars stand highest in rank, and the 
(j^diya^ lowest. Similar distinctions doubless exist in other parts of the 
Pg,nj^b, but unfortunately I have no information regarding them. Our tables 
gioW '^o^ry few Loh^r tribes of any size, the only one at all numerous being the 
pjiaman found in Karnal and its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter 
tribe* 

The Loh&? of the hills is desciibed in section 651 (see also Tarkh&e, sec- 
tion 

625, The SiQ[llgar (Caste No, 157),— The word Siqligar is the name of a 
occupation, and denotes an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are 
gliown chiefly for the large towns and cantonments ; hut many of them pro- 
bably I'cturned themselves as Lohars. 


I Colebrooke says that the Karmakara or blacksmith 
1 tribes* 


is classed in the Purans as one of the 
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626. The Dhogri (Caste No. 153) . — These are the iron miners and smelters 
o£ the hills, an outcast and impm-e people, whose name is perhaps derived from 
(Ihonhii bellows and it is possible that their name is rather Dhonkri than 
Dhogri. Their status is much the same as that of the Chamdr or Dumna. 
They are returned only in Kangra and Chamba. 

627. The Tarkhan (Caste No. 111). — The Tarkhan, better known as Barhai 
in the North-West Provinces, Barhi in the J amna districts, and Khati in the rest 
of the Eastern Plains, is the carpenter of the Province. Like the Lohar he is a 
true village menial, mending all agricultural implements and household 
furniture, and making them all except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the 
sugar-press, without payment beyond his customary dues. I have already 
pointed out that he is in all probability of the same caste with the Lohdr ; but 
his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately J ats and the like would 
smoke with him though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custom. 
The Khati of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, and is 
considered superior in status to the Lohdr who is the latter only. The Tarkhan is 
very generally distributed over the Province, though, like most occupational 
castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier than elsewhere. The figures of 
Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must however, be included. In the hills too his 
place is largely taken by the ThM v) and perhaps also by the Lohar. 
I have included under Tarkhan all who returned themselves as either Barhi or 
Khati; and also some 600 Kharadis or turners, who were pretty equally 
distributed over the Province. lam told that in the Jamna districts the 
B&hi considers himself superior to his western brother the Khdti, and will 
not intermarry with him ; and that the married women of latter do not wear 
nose-rings while those of the former do. The Tarkhan of the hills is alluded to 
in the section on Hill Menials. The Eaj or bricklayer is said to be very gen- 
erally a Tarkhdn. 




Tbibes OB Taekhans. 


1, 

Jhangra 

... 9,518 

7. Netal ... 

2,764 

2. 

Dhaman 

... 71,519 

8. Janjua ... 

12,576 

3. 

Khatti 

... 19,071 

9. Tharu ... 

2,822 

4. 

Siawan 

... 1,932 

10. Khothar... 

27,534 

5. 

Grade 

... 2,209 

11. Bhatti ... 

18,837 

6. 

Matharu 

... 6,971 

12. Begi Khel 

2,212 


The tribes of Tarkhan are 
numerous, but as a rule small. 
I show some of the largest in the 
margin, arranged in the order as 
they occur from east to west. 
No. 1 is chiefly found in the Dehli 
in Karndl, the Ambala and J alandhar 
and Eirozpur; No. 4 in Jalandhar and 
6 in Ludhid.na, Amritsar, and Lahore ; 


and Hissar divisions ; Nos. 2 and 3 
divisions, Patiala, Nab ha, Faridkot, 

Sialkot; No. 5 in Amritsar; No. 

No. 7 in Hushydrpur ; No. 8 in the Eawalpindi division ; No. 9 in Gurdaspur 
and Sialkot ; Nos. 10 and 11 in the Lahore, Eawalpindi, and Multan divisions ; 
No. 12 in Hazara. The carpenters of Sirsa are divided in two great sections, 
the Dhaman and the Khati proper, and the two will not intermarry. These are 
also two great tribes of theLohars (j. 2 ;.). The Dhamans again include a tribe 
of Hindu Tarkhans called Suthar, who are almost entirely agricultural, seldom 
working in wood, and who look down upon the artisan sections of their caste. 
They say that they came from J odhpui, and that their tribe still holds villages 
and revenue-fi*ee grants in Bikaner. These men say that the Musalman 
Multdni Lohars described in section 624 originally belonged to their^ tribe ; 
the Suthar Tarkhans, though Hindus, are in fact more closely allied with the 
Multani Lohm’S than with the Khfi.tis, and many of their clan sub-divisions 
are identical with those of the former ; and some of the Loh&s who have 
immigrated from Sindh admit the community of caste. Suthdr is in Sindh 
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the common term for anv carpenter. It is curious that the Barhis of Karnal 
are also divided into two great sectionSj Dese and Mnltdtii. The Sikh 
Tarkhans on the Patiala border of Sirsa claim B%ri origin^ work in iron as 
well as in wood^ and intermarry with the Lohars. (See %%ipra under Lohars.) 

628. The Kamangar (Caste No. 132) — The Kamdngai^ or as he is commonly [P 
called in the Panjab Kamagar^ is as his name implies a bow-maker \ and with 
him I have joined the Tirgar or arrow-maker, and the Pharera which appears 

to be merely a hill name for the Rangsdz. These men are found chiefly in the 
large towns and cantonments, and, except in Kangra, appear to be always 
Musalman. Now that bows and arrows are no longer used save for purposes 
of presentation, the Kamangar has taken to wood decorating. Any colour or 
lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied by the KharMi ; 
but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the Kamangar or by the 
Rangsaz j and of two the Kamangar does the finer sorts of work. Of 
course rough work, such as painting doors and window-frames, is done by 
the ordinary Mistri who works in wood, and who is generally if not always 
a Tarkhan. I am not sure whether the Kamangar can be called a distinct 
caste ; but in his profession he stands far above the Tarkhan, and also above 
the Rangsdz. 

629. The Thavi (Caste No. 149). — The Thavi is the carpenter and stone- 
mason of the hills, just as the R&j of the plains, who is a bricklayer by 
occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhan by caste. His principal occu- 
pation is building the village houses, which are in those parts made of 
stone ; and he also does what wood work is required for them. He thus 
forms the connecting link between the workers in wood or Tarkhans 
on the one hand, and the bricklayers and masons or R^js on the other. 
Most unfortunately my offices have included the Thavis under the head 
Tarkhan, so that they are only shown separately for the Hill States ; and 
indeed many of the Hill States themselves have evidently followed the same 
course, so that our figures are very incomplete In Gurdaspur 1,7:22 and 
in Sialkot 1,063 Thavis are thus included under Tarkhan. The Thavi is 
always a Hindu, and ranks in social standing far above the Dagi or outcast 
menial, but somewhat below the Kanet or inferior cultivating caste of the 
hills. Sardar Gurdial Singh gives the following information taken down 
from a Th^vi of Hushydrpur : — An old man said he and his people 

were of a Brahman family, but had taken to stone-cutting and so had 
become Thavis, since the Brahmans would no longer intermarry with them. 
That the Thavis include men who are Brahmans, Rajputs, Kanets, and the 
^ like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely and thus formed a real Thavi 
caste, quite distinct from those who merely followed the occupation of Th^vi 
but retained their original caste.^^ The Th&vi of the hills will not eat or 
intermarry with the Barhfi,i or Kharadi of the neighbourhood. Further details 
regarding his social position will be found in section 650, the section treating 
of hill menials. 

630. The Raj (Caste No. 93). — Raj is the title given by the guilds 
of bricklayers and masons of the towns to their headmen, and is consequent- 
ly often used to denote all who follow those occupations. Mimar is the 
corresponding Persian word, and I have included all who so returned them- 
selves under the head of R^j. The word is probably the name of an 
occupation rather than of a true caste, the real caste of these men being 
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said to be almost always Tarkhan. The Raj is returned only for the 
eastern and central districts, and seems to be generally Musalmfo save 
in Dehli, Gurgaon and K^ngra. Under Raj I have included Batahra, 
of whom 66 are returned from the Jalandhar and 20 from the Amritsar 
division. But I am not sure that this is right ; for in Chamba at any rate the 
Batahra seems to be a true caste, working generally as stone-masons, occasion- 
ally as carpenters, and not unfi-equently cultivating land. In Kulu, however, 
the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste who has taken to slate (luarrying. 

631. The Khumra (Caste No. 171). — The Khumra is a caste of 
Hindustan, and is found only in the eastern parts of the Punjab. His 
trade is dealing in and chipping the stones of the hand-mills used in each 
family to grind flour ; work which is, I believe, generally done by Tarkhans in 
the Panjab proper. Every year these men may be seen travelling up the 
Grand Trunk Road, driving- buffaloes which drag behind them millstones 
loosely cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a small way in 
buffaloes. They are almost all Musalman. 

632. The Kumhar (Caste No. 13). — The Kumhar, or, as he is more often 
called in the Pan jab, Gumiar, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. 
He is most numerous in Hissar and Sirsa where he is often a husbandman, and 
in the sub-montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 

*P. 106- himself in some numbers as Jat — (see Abstract No. 72, page 224*). He is a 
true village menial, receiving customary dues, in exchange for which he 
supplies all earthen vessels needed for household use, and the earthenware pots 
used on the Persian wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He 
also, alone of all Panj^b castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry 
grain within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out of the 
village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages and towns, 
in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. 
His religion appears to follow that of the neighbourhood in which he lives. 
His social standing is very low, far below that of the Lohar and not very 
much above that of the Chamfo; for his hereditary association with that 
impure beast the donkey, the animal sacred to Sitala the small-pox goddess, 
pollutes him ; as also his readiness co carry manure and sweepings. He is 
also the brick-burner of the Pan jab, as he alone understands the working of 
kilns ; and it is in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact 
' with manure, which constitutes his fuel. I believe that he makes bricks also 
when they are moulded ; but the ordinary village brick of sun-dried earth is 
generally made by the coolie or Chamar. The Kumhar is called Pazawagar or 
kiln-burner, and Kuzagar (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, the latter term being 
generally used for those only who make the finer sorts of pottery. On the 
frontier he appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The divisions of Kumhars are very numerous, and as a rule not very 

large. I show a few of the largest 
in the margin. The first two are 
found in the Dehli and Hissfir, the 
third in the Airndtsar and Lahore, 
and the last two in the Lahore, 
Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions. In Peshawar more than two-thirds of the 
Kumhfos have returned themselves as Hindki. 


Kumhar divisions. 

1. Gola 20,059 4 Bhodi ... 8J86 

2. MaMr ... 12,649 5. Khokhar ... 15,039 

3. Dol ... 6,777 
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The Mah&r and Gola do not intermariy. The Kumh^rs of Sirsa ate 
divided into two great sections^ Jodhpuria who came from Jodhpur, use 
furnaces or bhattis, and are generally mere potters ; and the Bikaneri or Dese 
who came from Bikaner and use pajdwas or kilns, but are chiefly agricultural, 
looking down upon the potter^s occupation as degrading. The Kumhars of 
those parts are hardly to be distinguished from the B%ri Jats. The two 
sections of the caste appear to be closely connected. 

WOEKEES IN OTHEE METALS AND MINEEALS. 

633. Workers in other metals and minerals.— Having discussed the 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, and potters, I next turn to the group for 
which figures will be found in Abstract No. 103 on the opposite page*. It is 318- 
divisible into four classes, the Sunar, the Ny£ria, and the DMi who 

work in the precious metals, the Thathera who works in brass, bell-metal 
and the like, the Agari, Nungar, and Shor%ar who make salt and saltpetre, 
and the Chdrigar or glass-blower and bracelet-maker. The workers in precious 
metals are found all over the Province, though they are less numerous 
among the rustic and comparatively poor population of the Western 
Plains, and most numerous in those districts which include the great cities, 
and in the rich central districts. The salt-workers are naturally almost 
confined to the eastern and south-eastern portions of the Province and to 
the great grazing plains of the Multan division, where the saline water of 
the wells, the plains covered with soda salts, and the plentiful growth of 
the barilla plant afford them the means of carrying on their occupation. 

The salt of the Salt-range is quarried ready for use, indeed in a state of 
quite singular purity j and the work of quarrying and carrying is per- 
formed by ordinary labourers and does not appertain to any special caste 
or calling, 

634. The Sunar (Caste No. 30).— The Sundr, or Zargar as he is often 
called in the towns, is the gold and silver smith and jeweller of the 
Province. He is also to a very large extent a money-lender, taking jewels 
in pawn and ^ making advances upon them. The practice, almost universal 
among the villagers, of hoaiding their savings in the form of silver bracelets 
and the like makes the caste, for it would appear to be a true caste, an 
important and extensive one ; it is generally distributed throughout the 
Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. The SunSr is 
very generally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and the Salt-range 
Tract, though in the Multan division and on the frontier he is often a 
Musalm^n. In the central division there are a few Sikh Sunars. The Sunar 
prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
faneo or sacred thread j but his social standing is far inferior to that of the 
mercantile and of most of the agricultural castes, though superior to that of 
many, or perhaps of all other artisans. In Dehli it is said that they are 
divided into the Dase who do and the Deswale who do not practise hareway 
and that the Deswd,la Sunar ranks immediately below the Banya. This is pro- 
bably true if a religious standard be applied ; but I fancy that a Jat looks 
down upon the Sun^r as much below him. 

635* The Nyaria (Caste No. 131). — The Nyaria or refiner (from 
separate ^^) is^ he who melts the leavings and sweepings of the Sunfir and 
extracts the precious metal from them, in the west of the PunjS.b he seems 
to be known as Shodar or Sodar j and as one of the Sun^ir clans is called 
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Sodari, it may be that the Nyfiria is generally or always a Snndr by caste. 
The books are silent on the subject ; and I have no other information. 
The Ny&ria however is, unlike the Sunar, generally a Mnsalmfc ; though curi- 
ously enough he is shown as Hindu only in Peshawar. 

636. The Daoli (Caste No. 134) . — Under this head I have included 87 
men who have returned themselves as Sansoi, as this appears to be the usual 
name in the higher ranges for the Ddoli of the low hills. The Ddolis are 
men who wash gold from the beds of mountain streams, and pe naturally 
found only in the hills, those returned from Patiala being inhabitants of the 
hill territory which belongs to that State, They also work the water-mills 
which are so common on the mountain torrents. Most of them are Hindu, 
a few Sikh, and none Musalmdn. These men are outcasts of about the same 
status as the Ddmna j indeed they are said by many to belong to the Ddmna 
caste, and it appears that they also make matting and the like. 

637. The Thathera (Caste No. 115). — ^The Thathera is the man who 
sells, as the Kasera is the man who makes vessels of copper, brass, and other 
mixed metals. He is generally a Hindu. The word seems to be merely the 
name of an occupation, and it is probable that most of the Thatheras have 
returned themselves as belonging to some mercantile caste. Those shown in 
the tables are for the most part Hindus. The Thathera is also known as 
Thathy^tr. He is said to wear the sacred thread. 

638. The Agari (Caste No. 109). — ^The Agari is the salt-maker of Rdj- 
pdtdna and the east and south-east of the Panj&b, and takes his name from 
the dgar or shallow pan in which he evaporates the saline water of the wells 
or lakes at which he works. The city of Agra derives its name from the same 
word. The Agaris would appear to be a true caste, and are said in Gurgdon to 

descent from the Rdjpiits of Chitor. There is a proverb : “ The Ak, 

'' the Jawdsa, the Agari, and the cartman j when the lightning flashes these fom 
" give up the ghost,"’’ because, I suppose, the rain which is likely to follow 
would dissolve their salt. The Agaris are all Hindus, and are found in the 
Sultdnpur tract on the common borders of the Dehli, Gurgdon, and Eohtak 
districts, where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they manu- 
facture salt by evaporation. Their social position is fairly good, being above 

f. hg.'f: of Lohdrs, but of course below that of Jats. 

639. The Nungar and Shoragar (Caste Nos. 76 and 154) .— Nungar, or 
as it is often called Nunia or Lunia or Nundri, is derived from niin salt,” 

g. Tii^ denotes an occupation rather than a true caste. This is true also of the 
Shordgar or saltpetre-maker, who is sometimes called Rehgar from veh or 
saline efflorescence. But the two terms are commonly applied^ to the same 
class of men,^ who indeed, now that the making of salt is prohibited in most 
parts of the Panjdb, manufacture either saltpetre from the ^ debris of old 
village sites, or crude soda {sajji) from the barilla plant which is found in the 
arid orazing grounds of the Western Plains. Many of them have settled 
dowiT to agricultural pursuits, and this is especially true in the Multdn and 
Derajdt divisions. They also appear to carry goods from place to place on 
donkeys, which would seem to indicate a very low social status, though 
these men are said to consider themselves superior to the Nungars who still 
work at their hereditary calling, and to refuse to intermarry with them. _ They 
are generally Hindus in the east and Musalmfins in the west of the Province. 

^Nfinia is stwd to signify a maker of saltpetre in Oudk and its neigkbonxliood. 
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640. The Churigar (Caste No. 139). — The Chiingar^ or as he is 
called in the west Bangera or Wangrigar^ is the mater o£ bracelets, 
generally of glass or lac. He is also sometimes called Kachera or glass- 
worker. In the east of the Province the Mani& sells these bi*aeelets, but in 
the west he is a general pedlar ; and I understand that there the Bangera sells 
as well as makes bracelets. It is also said that the term Chdrigar is extended 
to men who make bracelets of bell-metal, or of almost any material except 
silver or gold. The word appears to be merely the name of an occupation, and 
it is probable that many of these bracelet-makers have returned their true 
caste. It may be too that in the east of the Province the distinction between 
Chtirigar and Mani^lr has not always been observed. 

WASHEEMEN, DYEES, AND TAILOES. 

641. Washermen, Dyers, and Tailors. — ^The next group I shall dis- 
cuss is that of the washermen, dyers, calico printers, and tailors. In it [P. 832] 
I have included the Dhobi, the Chhimba, the Eangrez, the Lfldri, and the 
Charhoa, and the figures for these castes will be found in Abstract No. 104, 
below.* But the group is a curiously confused one; and I regret to say that *P. S22«* 
the confusion has extended to our tables. The terms^ at any rate in the 

west of the Panj&b, denote occupations rather than true castes ; and the line 
of distinction between the various occupations is not only vague, but varies 
greatly from one part of the Province to another, the Lilari doing in some 
parts what the Chmmba does in others, and the Charhoa combining the 
occupations of the whole group in the Multan and DerajS-t divisions j while 
the Darzi is often a Chhimba and the Chhimba a Darzi. Thus it is impossi- 
ble to say that these terms denote ‘separate castes, though the caste to which 
the group belongs, of which the Dhobi in the east and the Charhoa in 
the west may be taken as types, is a very distinct one. At the same time, 
where the occupations are separate they are in the hands of separate trades- 
guilds with separate rules and organisation, and it is probable that inter- 
marriage is at any rate unusual. Like most occupational castes, those of 
this group are less numerous on the frontier than elsewhere. 

642. The Dhobi and Chhimba (Caste Nos. 32 and 33). — The Dhobi is [P. 333] 
perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching a 

true caste of all the castes of the group. He is found under that name 
throughout the Panjab, but in the Derajat and Multan divisions he is undis- 
tinguishahle from the Charhoa, and I regret to say that here the divisional 
officers have included those who returned themselves as Dhobis under the 
head of Charhoa. Some of the Oharhoas seem also to have returned them • 
selves as Jats (see Abstract No. 73, page 334t). The Dhobi is the washerman +P. 106 
of the country. But with the work of washing he generally combines, 
especially in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing ; 
and in the Lahore and Edwalpindi divisions the Chhimba has been classed as 
Dhobi, while in the J alandhar division most of the Dhobis have been classed 
as Chhimbas. In fact the two sets of figures must be taken together. The 
Dhobi is also a true village menial in the sense that he receives a fixed share 
of the produce in return for washing the clothes of the villages where he 
performs that office. But he occupies this position only among the higher 
castes of the land-owners, as among the Jats and castes of similar standing 
the women generally wash the clothes of the family. The Dhobi is there- 
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fore to be found in largest number in the towns. His social position is very 
low, for his occupation is considered impure ; and he alone of the tribes which 
are not outcast will imitate the Kumhar in keeping and using a donkey. He 
stands below the Nai, but perhaps above the Kumhar. He often takes to 
working as a Darzi or tailor. He is most often a Musalman. His title is 
Barefa or Khaltfah) the latter being the title of the heads of his guild. 

The Chhimba^ Chhaimpa^ Chhipi or Chhimpi is properly a calico-printer^ 
and stamps coloured patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country ; and he is 
said occasionally to stamp similar patterns on paper. But, as before remarked? 
he can hardly be distinguished from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour? 
he dyes in madder, but as a rule in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, 
never being a village menial except as a washerman. He is sometimes called 
Chhdpegar, and I have classed 45 men so returned as Chhimbas. I have also 
thus classed 28 men returned as Chhaperas. Wilson, at page 111 of his 
Glossary ^ gives these two words as synonyrhous with Chhimpi ; but I am 

informed that in some places, though 
not in ail, Chh^pegar is used to dis- 
tinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 
The Chhimba often combines wash- 
ing with dyeing and stamping, and 
he very commonly works as a Darzi 
or tailor, insomuch that Chhimba is 
not unfrequently translated by 
tailor.^^ 

But few large divisions are return- 
ed for these castes. I give in the mar- 
gin the figures for a few of the largest, 
showing the Dhobi, Chhimba, ' and 
Charhoa side by side. The divisions 
are roughly arranged in the order in 
which they are found from east to 
west. 

648. The LUarl and Rangrez (Caste Nos. 67 and 110),— These two 
classes have been hopelessly mixed up in the divisional offices, and the 
two sets of figures must be taken together. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, being chiefly found in the towns. But the dis- 
tinction is said to be that the Lilari dyes, as his name implies, in indigo only ; 
while the Rangrez dyes in all country colours except indigo and madder, which 
last apjpertains to the Chhimba. It is noticeable that, with the exception of a 
few returned as Hindus by the Native States, both of these castes are exclu- 
sively Musalm^ns. The Hindu indeed would not dye in blue, which is to him 
an abomination ; and madder-red is his special colour, which perhaps accounts 
for the Chhimbas, most of whom are Hindus, dyeing in that colour only. In 
Peshawar the Dhobi and Rangrez are said to be identical. The Lilari is often 
called Nilari or Nir^li j while I have included under this heading 251 men re- 
turned as Pdngar from Multdn, where I am informed that the term is locally 
used for Lildri. 

644, The Charhoa “"(Caste iNo. 54). — ^The Charhoa is the Dhobi and 
C/hhimba of the M^rit^n and Derajfit divisions j and, as far as I can find out, 
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not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the LiMri and Eangrez also. In 
his capacity of washerman he iS; like the Dhobi and under the same circnm- 
stances^ a recognised village menial^ receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. In Bahdwalpnr he has been 
returned as Dhobi. 

645. The Darzi (Caste No. 61) . — Darzi, or its Hindi equivalent Suji, is 
purely an occupational term, and though there is a Darzi guild in every town 
there is no Darzi caste in the proper acceptation of the word. The greater 
number of Darzis belong perhaps to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more 
especially to the latter ; but men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of 
a tailor or sempster. The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east 
and Musalmdn in the west. 

MISCELLANEOUS AETISANS. 

646. Miscellaneous artisans. — A group of miscellaneous artisans com- 
pletes the artisan and menial class. It includes the Penja or cotton scutcher, 
the Teli or oil-presser, the Oassab or butcher, and the Kalal or spirit-distiller. 

The figures are given in Abstract No. 105 on the next page."^ The first three tp 325 , 
form a fairly coherent group, inasmuch as they very often belong to one caste. 27 ’ 

The last is quite distinct. The distribution of each caste will be noticed under 
its separate head. 

647. The Penja, Teli, and Qassah (Castes Nos. 83, 23 and 38).— The 

Penja, as often called Pumba or Dhunia,'^and in the cities Naddaf, is the 
cotton scutcher who, strilring a bow with a heavy wooden plectrum, uses the 
vibrations of the bow-string to separate the fibres of the cotton, to arrange 
them side by side, and to part them from dirt and other impurities. The Teli 
is the oil-presser ; and the Qassab the butcher who slaughters after the 
Mahomedan fashion, dresses the carcase, and sells the meat. But while the 
Teli appears to be a true caste, the Qass^b and Penja are only names of occu- 
pations which are almost invariably followed by Telis. In Multm and the [P. 334 ] 
Derajat the Teli is commonly called Ch^ti or Chak^ni, and a quaint story con- 
cerning hini is related by Mr. O^Brien at page 93 of his Multdni Glossary. The 
Teli, including the Penja and Qassfib, is very uniformly distributed over the 
Province save in the hills proper, where oil and cotton are imported and the 
Hindu population need no butchers. He is naturally most numerous in great 
cities, while on the frontier he is, like most occupational castes, less common. 

In the Derajat, however^ many of the Qassabs would appear to have been re- 
turned as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224jt). t P. 106- 

^ The numbers returned for Gurgen under the head Qassfib seem extra- 
ordinarily large ; but I can detect no error in the tables,^ The Teli is almost 
exclusively a Musalman ; . and the Hindu Penja of the eastern districts is said 
to be known by the name of Kandera, a word, however, which appears to be 
applied to Musalman Penjas also in Rfijputana. 

^ The Teli is of low social standing, perhaps about the same as that of the [P. 835 ] 
J ulaha with whom he is often associated, and he is hardly less turbulent and 

m V a large portion of tlie Gnrgto Jnlabas have returned themselves as 

Tells ? The JiUahas are not nearly as numerous in Gnrgaon as one 'would expect. Mr. Wilson 
suggests that the very numerous cattle-dealers or Beopdris who are found about Pirozpur Jhirka 
in the south of the district, and who are perhaps Meos by caste, may very probably have returned 
^emselves as Qassahs. He points out that so much of the weaving in Gnrgaon is done hv 

ftTlfllMflTS tnflTi .TnlflhjKI WrtTlllI TiQ+nroUir rtr\4- vrAftTr ® v 
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troublesome than the latter. Mr. Fanshawe notes that in Rohtak the butcher 
class is the very worst in the district, and is noted for its callousness in 
taking human life, and general tm’bulence in all matters j and there is a 
proverb, He who has not seen a tiger has still seen a cat, and he who has 
not seen a Thug has still seen a Qassab/^ In Karnal the Qass^bs are said 
often to practise market-gardening. 

648. The Kalal (Caste No. 56). — The Kal^l, or Kalwar as he is caEed in 
the west of the Panjab, is the distiller and seller of spirituous liquors. The 
word, however, seems to mean a potter in Peshawar. He is commonly known 
as Neb in Nfibha and Patiala, and when a Mahomedan often calls himself 
Kakkezai and when a Sikh Ahluwalia, the origin of which names will pre- 
sently be explained. I have said that the Kalal is a distiller j and that is his 
hereditary occupation- But since the manufacture of and traffic in spirits 
have been subjected to Government regulation a large portion of the caste, 
and more especially of its Sikh and Musalman sections, have abandoned their 
proper calling and taken to other pursuits, very often to commerce, and especi- 
ally to traffic in boots and shoes, bread, vegetables, and other commodities in 
which men of good caste object to deal. They are notorious for enterprise, 
energy, and obstinacy. Death may budge ; but a Kalal won^t/^ They 
are, owing to circumstances presently to be mentioned, most numerous in the 
Sikh portions of the Panjab, and especially in Kapdrthala. In the western 
districts they seem to be almost unknown. Rather more than half of them 
are still Hindu, about a quarter Sikh, and the other quarter Musalmdn- The 
original social position of the caste is exceedingly low, though in the Pan jab, 
it has been raised by special circumstances. 

The reigning family of Kapdrthala is descended from Sada Singh Kalal 
who founded the village of Ahlu near Lahore. The family gradually rose in 
the social scale, and Badar Singh, the great-grandson of Sada Singh, married 
the daughter of a petty Sardar of the district. Prom this union sprang Jassa 
Singh, who became the most powerful aud influential Chief that the Sikhs 
ever possessed till the rise of Ran jit Singh. He adopted the title of ^ Ahlu- 
walia from his ancestral village Ahlu, the title is still borne by the Kapnrthala 
royal family, and a Sikh Kalal will commonly give his caste as Ahluwalia, 
The caste was thus raised in importance, many of its members abandoned their 
hereditary occupation, and its Musalman section also grew ashamed of the 
social stigma conveyed by the confession of Kalal origin. It accordingly 
fabricated a story of Patban origin, and, adding to the first letter of the caste 
name the Path^n tribal termination, called itself Kakkezai, The narne was at 
first only used by the more wealthy members of the caste^; but its use is 
spreading, and the cultivating owners of a village in Gujrat entered them- 
selves as KaMl in the first and as Kakkezai in the second settlement. ^The well- 
known Shekhs of Hoshyarpur are Kalals who, while claiming Pathfo origin, 
call themselves Shekhs and forbid widow-marriage. Some of the Musalman 
Kalals claim Rajput or Khatri origin, and it is probable that^ many of the 
caste have returned themselves as Shekhs. The commercial Kalals are said not 
to intermarry with those who still practise distillation. 

MENIALS OF THE HILLS. 

649. The Menials of the Hills.— The figures for such of the menial castes 

♦P. 328- as are peculiar to the hills are given in Abstract No. 106 on page 337.* To 

29 ’ . these must of course be added those members of the menial castes already 
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described as are to be found in the hill tracts, such as the Chamar, Tarkhan, 

Lohar, and the like* I have divided the class into two groups. The first in- 
cludes those castes which ai^e found among the lower hills and in the tract at 
their foot. Even here it will be found that occupations tend to merge one into 
another in the most confusing manner, and that, even more than in the plains 
proper, it is difficult to distinguish between one outcast class and another. 

The second group is more strictly confined to the actual mountains ; and here 
all seems to be confusion. 

The Chamar, the Jhmwar, and the artisans appear to be tolerably 
distinct, and have already been described with the groups under which 
they fall. But even this is not the case everywhere ; while throughout 
the hills we find a mixed class known as Koli, Dagi, or Chanel, who not only 
perform the usual services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occupa- 
tions of very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of the people who have returned themselves as Barhai or some 
other caste which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, arc really Koli by caste 
and have adopted the occupation merely of the caste under whose name they 
are shown. And even the inferior castes which bear the same name in the 
hills as in the plains, often adoj)t very different habits and occupy very differ- 
ent positions in the two tracts, as will be seen from the extracts I shall pre- 
sently give from the reports of Messrs. Barnes and Anderson. One difference 
is probably almost universal, and that is that in the hills almost all menial 
castes occupy themselves very largely in field-labour ; and it will be seen that 
in some parts the Kolis are generally known as Halis or Sepis, words in com- 
mon use in the plains for two classes of agricultural labourers. At the same 
time it would appear that the services performed and dues received by village 
menials are less commonly regulated by custom in the hills than in the plains. 

The social position of the menial classes in the hills is thus described by 
Mr. Barnes in his Kangra Report : — 

Those classes who aro too proud or too affluent to plough and yet hold lands, generally cntcr- 
“ tain Zdmasj or labourers from those outcast races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of 
slavery. He gets broad to eat, and a few clothes a year, and is bound to a life of thanldess cx- 
ertion. These castes are always first impressed for begar, or forced labour, and, in addition to 
‘‘ carrying loads, have to provide grass for the camp. In the hills the depression of those casfces 
“ is more marked than I have observed elsewhere ; — ^their manner is subdued and deprecatory ; 

'' they are careful to announce their caste ; and an accidental touch of their persons carries defile- 
“ ment, obliging the toucher to bathe before he can regain his purity. If any person of this caste 
“ has a letter to deliver, he will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, but not transmit it direct 
from hand to hand. He is not allowed to approach near, and in Court when summoned, he will 
stand outside, not venturing unless bid to intrude within the presence. If encouraged to ad- 
vance he does so with hesitation ; while aU the neighbours fall back to avoid the contamination 
of his touch. Under the rule of the Rdjas they were subjected to endless restrictions. The 
“ women were not allowed to wear flounces deeper than four inches to their dress, nor to rp 330-1 

‘‘ use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. Their houses were never to exceed a certain ^ ^ 

** size, nor to be raised above one floor ; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair ; 
and in their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, insead of riding in a jam'pdn or chair, 
as allowed to every other class. Certain musical instruments, such as the Duful or drum, and the 
“ ISilcdra^ or trumpet, were positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions are still maintained, 
although, of course, there has been no sanction given or implied by the officers of Gov- ^ 
ernment.^^ 

650. As for the confusion I haTe mentioned, it is so clearly brought out 
in a report by Mr. Anderson, and that report gives such a valuable and in- 
teresting picture of the curious condition of the lower stratum of society in 
K61u and the higher hills, that I need not apologize for quoting it at some 
length. I should e3q>lain that the paragraphs I am about to quote were not 
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meant by Mr. Anderson as a complete report upon any section of Kuln society, 
but were merely hasty notes written in reply to enquiries made by me concern- 
ing certain specified castes : — 

I have said that a Kanet will smoke with a Nath and with a Nai, bnt in Kulu no good in- 
ference can he drawn from the fact that the hukka is common. I believe that not many years 
ago all castes would have smoked from one pipe. It is still not a matter of much importance, 
andnnder ordinary circumstances, a Kanet will smoke with a Thawi, a Nath or a Nai, though he 
might probably, if taxed with doing so^ deny it. He would not eat with them. In some places 
as in Monali Kothi, Kancts smoke with Dagis, but this is not common in Kulu, though the ex- 
elusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as caste distinctions became gradually more 
c* defined. 

Then as to the identity of Dagi and Chanal. In Kuln proper there are no Chanals, that 
“ is, there are none who on being asked to what caste they belong will answer that they are 
Chanals ; but they will describe themselves as Dagi Chanals or Koli Chanals, and men of the 
same families as these Dagi Chanals or Koli Chanals will as often merely describe themselves as 
Dagis or Kolis. In Kuln Dagi, Koli, and Chaiial mean very nearly the same thing, but the word 
KoU is more common in Seoraj and Chanal is scarcely used at all in Kulu ; hut Chanals are, 

I believe, numerous in Mandi, and in the Kangra valley. A Dagi who had been out of tbe Kulu 
“ valley told me he would call himsolf a Dagi in Kulu, a Chanal in Kangra and a Koli in Plach or 
Seoraj, otherwise those local castes would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again the 
same man has called himself a Dagi and also a Koli. If a Kanet wishes to bo respectful to one 
“ of this low caste he will call him a Koli, if angry with him a Dagi. A Chanal of Maudi Territory 
will not intermarry with a Kulu Dagi. 

*^Thc popular explanation of the word Dagi is that it is derived from dag cattle, because they drag 
away the carcases of dead cattle and also eat the fiesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kanet 
turns round on him and asks him whethei* he does not drag carcasses 5 and on his saying he does 
the Kanet alleges he is a Dagi, and the wonld-be Koli consents. There are very few in Kulu proper 
that abstain from touebiug the dead. There are more in Seoraj, but they admit they are called 
either Dagis or Kolis, and that whether they obtain from touching carcasses or not, all eat, drink 
“ and intermarry on equal terms. It is a more pieoe of affectation for a man who does^ not touch 
“ the dead to say he will not intermarry with the family of a man who is not so fastidious. This 
is a social distinction, and probably also indicates more or less the wealth of the individual who 
will not touch the dead. 

From tbo natural evolution of caste distinctions in this direction, I would reason that once 
all the lower castes in Kulu ate the fiesh of cattle, hut as Hindu ideas got a firmer footing, the 
" better off refrained and applied to themselves tlio name of Koli. Popular tradition seems how- 
ever to go in the opposite direction, for according to it the Kolis came from Hindustan and 
“ gradually fell to their present low position. The real Koli, or as he is called iu Kulu the 
Bachtcha "Koli, is found in Kotlehr^ Lambagraou, &c., of Kangra proper. There the caste is^ also 
very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much higher poslt'on than it now holds. The Kolis of 
Kangra will not have intercourse with the Kolis of Kulu on eq^ual terms the latter admit 
their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching flesh. Bnt it is the same with 
“ Brahmans of the plains and of the hills ; they will not intermarry . 

I am not aware what position the Kolis of Kangra hold to the Chanals of Kangra, but I 
believe they are considered inferior to them, and that they will not oat together nor intermarry . 
" The Chanals of Kangra will not, I understand, touch dead cattle, md will not mix on 
eq^nal terms with those that do. There are some Chanals in Outer Seoraj who are considered 
inferior to the Kolis there. 

A Chamar in Seoraj will call himself a Dagi, and men calling themselves Kolis said they 
would cat and drink with him. They said ho was a Chamar merely because he made shoes, 
or worked in leather. Most Dagis in Kulu proper will not eat with Ghamars, but iu some places 
" they will. It depends on what has been the custom of the families. 

^ The Kolis of Nirmaud keep themselves separate from the Dagis in that direction, that is 
from those that touch dead cattle. The reason is that they are more or less under the infiu^ce 
of the Brahmins who form a large part of the population of that village. These Kolis of JNir- 
mand will however intermarry with a family of Kolis that lives at a distance in Inner Seoiaj. 
TMs latter family has for some generations taken to turning in wood, and its members are called 
Kharadis ae well as Kolis. They do nob touch carcasses, probably because they have a profession 
of their own and are richer ; hut they call themselves Kolis or Dagis and intermarry on equal terns 
c' with the Kolis round them. This illustrates the unsettled state of these low caste *, and also the 
I* gradual advance of Hindu ideas. 

In Kulu there is not much difierence between the Koli, the Dagi, and the Chanal, but they 
are not admitted to be the same as the Kolis and Chanals of Kangra. 
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In Knlu Baiems are merely Kolis, that is Dagis, who talce out slates. They have taken 
to this trade, but are really Kolis. They are found only in Plach, and hence are called Kolis, 

** which name is more common there than that of Dagi. So Barhais are Kolis or Dagis that use the 
axe. B^dhis and Barhais are the same in Kulu, but not in Kangra Proper. A Tarkhan of the 
“ plains would shudder to associate with the Barhai of Kulu, who does not scruple to eat the flesh 
of dead animals. Kharadis are Kolis of Seoraj that turn wood, and mix with Kolis and Dagis on 
** equal terms. They are considered rather more respectable than the common Kolis or Dagis, as 
they will not touch the dead. In Kulu Barhai or Badhi and Kharadi are names applied to difEer- 
ent trades, not to different castes. The position of Lohars and Chamars is described in paragraph 
" 113 of the Settlement Report (quoted below). Bararas are Kolis that work in the nargdli or hill 
bamboo. They were once probably all of one caste, and have merely got the names of the pro- 
fessions they follow; hut Lohars and Chamars can scarcely he called Dagis. 

“ But Thavis cannot be classed with Kolis and Dagis. They occupy a much higher position. 

They are just below the Kanets, who will smoke with them, but nob eat with them. They work 
both in wood and in stone, as the style of building in Kulu requires that they should do so. It is 
only their trade that connects them with Barhais or Kharadis, with whom they will not eat 
" nor intermarry.^^ 

651. Mr. Lyall tlms describes the constitution and functions of the 
menial class in Kulu. 

The Dagis are the impure or Kamin caste. They are also commonly called Kolis, a name 
" however, which out of Kulu is applied to any Kulu man.i In Seoraj they are commonly called 
Betus. Those among them who have taken to any particular trade are called by the trade name, 
e. basket-maker j harhdi, carpenter; dhogr% iron -smelter ; wool-cleaner ; 

and these names stick to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as has been the case 
with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter, in England. So also Chamars and 
** Lohars, though they have been classed separately, are probably only Dagis who took to those 
trades ; hat at the present day other Dagis will not eat with the Lohars, and in some parts they 
will not eat or intermarry with the Chamars. Most Dagis will eat the flesh of hears, leopards, or 
langur monkeys. All except the Lohars eat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural death. 

They stand in a subordinate position to the Kanets, though they do not hold their land of them. 

** Certain families of Dagis, Chamars, and Lohars are said to ho the Korid^rs, the ^ courtyard 
** ‘people^ of certain Kanet families. When a Kanet dies his heirs call the Koridar Dagis through 
their jatdi or headmen ; they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
torches, play the pipes and drums iu the funeral procession, and do other services, in return for 
which they get food and the kiria or funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another 
perquisite of the Dagis, but they share them with the Chamars ; the latter take the skin, and all 
divide the flesh. ^ The Dagis carry palanquins when used at marriages. The Lohars and Chamars 
also do woi*k lu iron and leather for the Kanets, and are paid by certain grain allowances. The 
dress of the Dagis does not differ materially from that of the Kanets, except in being generally 
coarser in material and scantier in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same."" 

In Spiti the Loh&t* would appear to be the only artisan or menial caste^ [P. 338] 
society consisting of the cultivating class, the Lohar, and the Hesi or gipsy 
minstrel. 

652, The Barwala and Batwal (Caste Nos. 49 and 78).— Barwala and 
Batwal are two words used almost indifferently to express the same thing, the 
former being more commonly used in the lower hills and the latter in the 
mountain ranges of Kangra. In Chamba both names are current as 
synonyms. But I have separated the figures, because the Batwal of Kangra 
is a true caste while Barwala is little more than the name of an occupation. 

Both words correspond very closely with the Lahbar or Balahar of the plains, 
and denote the village watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office 
is almost confined to the Batwals, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 
Barw&la. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact occupy 
much the same position there as is held by the Chamars in the plains, save 
that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra they are also known as 
Kir^wak or Kirauk, a word which properly means a man whose duty it is to 
assemble coolies and others for higdr or forced labour, and they are also called 

^ But see section 657. The word is Kola, not Koli. 
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Satw^g 01 * bearers o£ burdens.^^ Like most hiU menials they often cnltivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field lahotu'ers by the Rfijpfits and 
allied races of the bills who are too prond to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom’s palanquin at weddings and the like, and 
receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appear to he common 
servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, 
apparently hardly if at all above the Dfimna or sweeper of the hills ; but the 
Batwtt has perhaps a slightly higher standing than the Barwdla. Indeed the 
name of Barwfila is said to be a corruption of BdJiarwala or " outsider,” 
because, like aU outcasts, they live in the outskirts of the village. They are 
returned in considerable numbers for almost all our sub-montane districts 
and for Kfogra, but in the Hill States they would appear to Imve been 
included under some other of the menial castes. The term Barwala seems 
to be current also in Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore and Si^lkot, as consi- 
derable numbers are returned for these districts. In the higher ranges and 
where they are known as Batwal, they axe almost all Hindus j but when 
they descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name of Baxwdla 
they are almost entirely Musalm^n, except in Sialkot where a considerable 
number of them are still Hindus. _ In fact their difference of reli^on 
seems to correspond very largely with the difference in the name j and 
indeed a portion of the Hindu Barwalas of Sialkot consists of 1,455 persons of 
that district who returned themselves as Eafc&l, and whom I classed as Barw^^a 
and not as Batw5.1 because they were sub-montane and not montane in their 
habitat. The Rat5,ls would seem to be almost if not quite identical with the 
Barw&las or Batwfils, and are very largely employed as agricultural labourers 
on the footing of a true village menial. Brahmans are said to officiate at 
the weddings of the Batwal but if so I suspect it must be an outcast class 
of Brahmans. The Barwdlas claim Raipfit origin, a claim probably OTggested 
if any suggestion be needed, by their clans being called after Ea^put tribes, 
such as Manhd,s and J anjiia. 

653. The Meg, (Caste No. 57).— The Meg or as he is called in Rawal- 
pindi Meng, is the Cham5,r of the tract immediately below the Jammu hills. 
But he appears to be of a slightly better standing than the Chamgx; and this 
superiority is doubtless owing to the fact that the IMeg is a weavei as well 
as a worker in leather, for we have already seen that weaving stands in the 
social scale a degree higher than shoe-making.^ Like the Chamdrs of the 
plains the Megs work as coolies, and like all hill menials they work much in 
the fields. General Cunningham is inclined to identify them with the 
Mechioi of Arrian, and has an interesting note on them at page 11 f. Volume 
n of his Archseologieal Reports, in which he describes them as an inferior caste 
of cultivators who inhabited the banks of the upper Satluj at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, and probably gave their name to the town of Mamowal. 
They seem at present to be almost confined to the upper valleys of the Rdviand 
Chandb, and their stronghold is the sub-montane portion of Sialkot lying 
between these two rivers. They are practically all Hindus. 

654. The Dumna (Caste No. 41). — ^The Dfimna, called dso Domra, and 
even Diim in Chamba, is the Chiihra of the hills proper, and is also found in 

1 In Bikaner and Sirsa a man who is pleased with a Chamir calls him Megwdl, just as he 
calls him Dherh if he is angry with him_. The Chamte of the Bdgar say they are descended 
from Meg Eikh, who was created hy E drain. 
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large numbers in the sub-montane districts of Hushy&pur and Giirdaspur. 
Li& the Chdhra of the plains he is something more than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chtihra works chiefly in grass^ the Dumna adds to this occupation 
the trade of working in bamboo^ a material not available to the Chuhra, He 
makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass rope and string, and 
generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture, and other articles which 
are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he confines himself to this sort of work 
and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhajijra, at any rate in the 
lower hills, and occasionally Sarid ; and T have included ‘^^61 Bhanjras and 31 
Sari&ls in my figures. In*^ the Jflandhar division Bhanjras were not returned 
separately from Dfimnas. The Diimna appears hardly ever to become Musal- 
m&R or Silrh, and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allow- 
ed to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

The Dumna is often called Dum in other parts of India, as in Chamba ; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems once to 
have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and importance. Further 
information regarding him will be found in Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott 
(I, 84) . He is of course quite distinct from the Dum-Mirasi whom I have 
classed as Mir&i, 

655. The Barara (Caste No. 137). — The Barara or Barar is the basket- 
maker and bamboo-worker of the higher hills, though he has spread into the 
sub-montane districts. He is not a scavenger by occupation, though he 
is said to worship Lai Beg, the Chfihra deity. He is fond of hunting, 
which fact, combined with his occupation, would almost seem to point 
to a gipsy origin. He is also called Nirgalu, because he works in the 
Nargali or hill-bamboo. The name is probably that of an occupation 
rather than of a true caste, and appears to be hardly distinguishable 
from Bhanjra. In Kdlu the Bardra is said to be generally Koli by caste. 
He is an outcast, like all workers in grass or reeds, and only 66 are returned 
as Musalmans. 

. 656. The Sarera (Caste No. 97), — In my tables I found two castes 
returned, Sarera and Sarfoa ; the former in the Amritsar, Lahore, and Edwal- 
pindi divisions, and tie latter in the J alandhar division and the Hazara 
district. It appeared on inquiry that the Haz&a people were probably, though 
not certainly, distinct ; while the others were certainly one and the same, and 
were sometimes called by the one name and sometimes by the other. I there- 
fore entered them as Sarera, reserving Sarara for the Hazto people. The 
Sareras are returned only from K&ngra and its neighbourhood. In K^ngra 
they are for the most part general labourers ; and they specially scutch cotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains, and are also said to make stone mortars. 
But they are likewise largely employed in field-labour. They are outcasts of 
much the same status as Champs, and almost all of them are classed as 
Hindu. 

657. The Koli and Dagi (Chanal, Hali and Sepi) (Castes Nos. 66 and 

50) b — These two words, together with a third name Chanal, are used almost 
indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The 
Koli of the plains has already been described in section 611, and my figures 
for Koli include him also ; but he is easily distinguishable by his locality, the 

^ For the figures for the Kolis of the Native States, see the end of Table VIII A in 
Appendix B. 
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figures for the Dehli and Hissar divisions and for Ambala referring to him and 
not to the Koli of the hills. The former is probably nothing more than a 
Chamar tribe immigrant from Hindustan ; the latter^ of Kolian origin. The 
two would appear, from Mr. Anderson'^s remarks quoted in section 650, to 
meet in the Siwdliks. General Cunningham believes that the hills of the 
Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging to the same group 
as the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the present Kolis are very 
probably their representatives. He points out that dd the Kolian for water 
is still used for many of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there 
is a line of tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far 
as Allahabad, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies, and 
have a common tradition of a hereditary connection with working in iron. 
The name of Kulu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, and thinks that it 
has nothing in common with Kol. Unfortunately Kola is the ordinary name 
for any inhabitant of Kulu ; and though it is a distinct word from Koli and 
with a distinct meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 
Koli when written in the Persian character ; and it is just possible that our 
figures may include some few persons who are Kole, but not Koli. 

The names Koli, D%i, and Chanal seem to be used to denote almost all 
the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, such as those of Kangra 
proper, the Koli and Chanal are of higher status than the Dagi, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet and Ghirath or lowest cultivating castes ; and 
perhaiDS the Koli may be said to occupy a somewhat superior position to, and 
the Chandl very much the same position as the Cham^ir in the plains, while 
the Dagi corresponds more nearly with the Chuhra. In Kulu the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the lowest castes, 
but also members of those castes who have adopted the pursuits of respectable 
artisans. The very interesting quotations from Messrs. Lyall and Anderson 
in sections 650, 651 give full details on the subject. Even in Kangiu the 
distinction appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which assigns a 
common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god to the daughter of a Kulu 
demon, to the Kanets aiid Dagis of Kulu, the latter having become separate 
owing to their ancestor, who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to 
eating the flesh of the Y&, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu descent for 
both castes. Again he writes: ^^The Koli class is pretty numerous in 
Eajgiri on the north-east side of parganah Hamfrpur ; like the Kanet it 
belongs to the country to the east of Kangra proper. I believe this class is 
treated as outcast by other Hindus in Eajgiri, though not so in Bilaspur 
and other countries to the east. The class has several times attempted to 
get the Katoch Edja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen 
through because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
Cham^rs are, as usual, the most numerous.’’^ Of parganah Kangra he 
writes : The Dagis have been entered as second-class Graddis, but they 

properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same relation to the 
Kanets of Bangahal that the Sepis, Badis, and Halis (also classed as second- 
class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis.^*’ So that it would appear that 
Dd.gis are more common in Kangra proper, and Kolis to the east of the 
valley ; and that the latter are outcast while the former claim kinship with 
the Kanet. It will be observed that, while Chamars are returned in great 
numbers from Kangra and the Hill States, Chuhras seem to be included under 
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D^lgi or KoH, probably the former. The word D^gi is sometimes said to be 
derived from Mgh, a stain or blemish ; but it is hardly likely that in the 
hills, of all parts of the Panjdb, a word of Persian origin should be in 
common use as the name of a caste, and Mr. Anderson^s derivation quoted in 
section 650 is far more probable. At the same time the word is undoubtedly 
used as a term of opprobrium. Chanel is perhaps the modem form of 
Chandfila, the outcast of the hills, so often mentioned in the Ed,jatarangini 
and elsewhere. 

658. The Koli and D5,gi are found in great numbers throughout the 
hills proper, and in no other part of the Province. Unfortunately the Kolis 
of the Native States were omitted when Table VIII A was being printed. 
They will be found at the end of the table for those States, while the total 
for the Province in the British territory tables is corrected in the errata. 
They are almost without exception classed as Hindu. I have included under 
the head Digi those returned as D%i, Chan5,], Htili or Sepi. The 4-61 
D£gis of the Ambd,la division returned themselves as Chanel. _ In the 
Jalandhar division 13,981 are retiumed as Dagi-Koli, 4,687 as D%i-Chan5,l, 

48 as Dagi-Barhai, and 1,188 as Sepi. The D5,gis of the Hill States are all 
returned as Chandl, except 3,338 shown as Dagi in Mandi and 550 in 
Bilfispur, and the H5,lis of Chamba. The Halis are all returned from 
Chamba, where they number 16,338. Major Marshall, the Superintendent 
of that State, informs me that H^li is the name given in Chamba to^Dagi or 
Chan^il ; and that the Hffis are a low caste, much above the Dumna and 
perhaps a little above the Chamtir, who do all sorts of menial work and are 
very largely employed in the fields. They will not intermarry with the 
Cham&. The Sepi, the same gentleman informs me, is a superior kind of [!*• 
Htili. The word is used in Amritsar and the neighbouring districts for any 

village menial who assists in agricul- 
ture, just as Hali means nothing 
more than ploughman in the plains. 
Mr. Lyall classes both Sepis and 
H£is with D%is. The main sub- 
divisions returned by the Kolis are given in the margin. The Digis show 
no large divisions. The Hushy5rpur Kolis are said to be divided into two 
sections, Andarla and Btiharla, of which the former ranks higher and the latter 
lower than the Chamfc ‘ 

659. The Rehar (Caste No. 176) . — The Rebar or Rihfaa appears to be 
very closely allied to the Diimna. He is found in the hills. Like the Dumna 
he works in bamboo, but like the Hesi he travels about as a strolling minstrel. 
He is said to make the trinkets worn by the Gaddi women, and to furnish the 
music at Gaddi weddings. He is much dreaded as a sorcerer. He is an 
outcast. 

660. The Dosali (Caste No. 178) . — ^The Dos5,li is a hill caste of superior 
standing to the ChamSr, who makes the cups and platters of leaves which are 

'Mr. Anderson notes on this, that in KtiluDSgis, Kolis, Cliamirs, and in short all outcasts, 
are commonly described hy the people as Idhar Tee (outsiders), as opposed to andar Tee (insiders), 
which latter term includes Kanets and the better castes. The words simply imply that the former 
class must remain outside the place where food is coohed and water kept, while the latter may go 
inside. It is very probable that the terms Andarla and Baharla express the relation in which the 
respective sections of KoUs stand to each other in this respect ; and it may be that the two names 
are applied to the Chamdr and Kolian section respectively, which, as we have seen above, meet on 
the EushyArpur and KAngra borders. 


Koni DIVISIONS. 

1. BarhAi ... 4,004 i 8. ChauhAn ... 11,616 

2. Basehru ... 6,018 | 4. DAp ... 3,990 
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used at Hindu weddings. The word is perhaps more the name of an occupy 
tion than of a caste, and is derived from iusay the small piece of straw with 
which lie pins the leaves together ; but the Dosali is said not to marry out 
of his caste. Probably many of them have been returned as Kous. They 
are a very low caste, but not outcast j indeed if they were, articles made by 
them would hardly be used for eating from. 

661, The Hadi (Caste No. 185). — ^This is also a hill caste, and returned 
from Kdngra only. They would appear to be general labourers, to make 
bricks, carry earth, vegetables. Sec., for hire, and to be something l^e the 
Kumhdr of the plains. But I have no detailed information regarding them. 

662, The Ghai (Caste No. 151).— I am in absolute uncertainty regarding 
this caste, even as to whether it is a caste at all. It was represented to _ me 
as a separate caste called Ghasi or Ghai^ who are the grass-cutters of the hills. 
But the derivation sounds suspicious. I can obtain no trustworthy informa- 
tion about the caste, and I never heard of grass-cutting as a hereditary 
occupation. I am not at all sure that the word is not simply K.has or K.has^, 
the great branch of the Kanets, and probably the representatives of the 
ancient Khas who once inhabited Kashmir and the western portion of the 
lower Himalayas j and that it has not been written with a g instead of a h by 
an ignorant enumerator. Mr. Anderson tells me that the word Ghai is used 
in Kangra for a grass-cutter. 

PURBIA MENIALS. 

663, The Purhia Menials.—The group for which the figures are given in 
P, 838. Abstract No. 107 on the opposite page^ have little in common in their place of 

origin; but much as they exist in the Panjab. They are all immigrants from 
the North-West Provinces; who have for the most part come into the Pan jab 
with our troops. Some of them belong to castes which are properly agricul- 
tural j but these men have as a rule settled down to menial^ ^occupations or 
taken to service; and they are almost confined to the Panj^b cantonments. 
They are almost all Hindus. They will not need any lengthy description, 
for they are essentially foreigners in the Panjab, 

The Kori (Caste No. 99) is a great tribe of Chamars whose head-quarters 
are in Oudh and the neighbouring country j and it is probably identical 
the Koli of the eastern districts of the plains who have already been desermed. 
The Kori Cham5,r seldom works in leather; rather confining himself to 
weaving and general labour. In the Panj^b cantonments the latter is ms 
occupation. He is a coolie and grass-cutter, and not unfrequently takes 
service in the latter capacity or as a groom. 

The Kurml (Caste No. 119) or Kumbhi is a great caste of cultivators very 
widely distributed over the eastern parts of Hindustan and the Deccan. ‘A 
good caste is the Kunbin. With hoe in hand she weeds the field together 
with her husband.^^ But in the cantonments of the P^jab they are 
generally occupied; like other Pfirbis; in cutting grassj weaving and serving 
as grooms ; and they are even said to keep pigs. They are of course ^ a very 
low caste; lower far in social standing than our indigenous agricultural 
castes. 

The Jaiswara (Caste No. 127). — Many of the north-western castes include 
a tribe of this name ; more especially the menial and outcast ^ classes; though 
there are also Jaisw&a R^jpdts and Eanyas. The name is supposed to be 
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deriyed from Jais^ a large mannfacturing town in Oudh. But the Jaiswdrag 
of the Panjab cantonments probably belong to the Chamar tribe of that name. 

They are generally found in attendance upon horses^ and a considerable pro- 
portion of our grooms and grass-cutters are Jaiswaras. They also frequently 
take service as bearers. 

The Pasi (Caste No. 156) . — This caste is closely allied with the Khatiks^ 
who indeed are said by some to be nothing more than^ a Pasi tribe. They 
are said to be the professional watchman and thief of the North-West Pro- 
vinces^ which is not the only part of India where the two occupations go 
together. It is said that their name is derived from a noose ; and that 

their original occupation is that of climbing the toddy palm by means of a 
noose and making toddy. They are a very low caste^ and great keepers of 
pigs j and in the cantonments of the Province they are often employed in 
collecting and selling cowdung as fuel. 

ThePurbi (Caste No. 146). — This word means nothing more than an 
east country man/^ from purab^ the east;, and is used generically in the 
Panjab for all the menial immigrants from the North-West Provinces who 
compose the group now under discussion. 

Abstract No. 107, showing the Purbia Menials. [p. 341 ] 
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